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AMERICAN BANKING ENTERS NEW STAGE 


ENACTMENT AND SIGNIFICANCE OF McFADDEN BILL 


MERGING from the throes of poli- 

tical controversies, vain reliance 
upon abortive deposit guaranty 
laws and futile resistance to eco- 
nomic pressure, which daily becomes more 
pronounced, the business of conducting 
banks in this country is entering upon a new 
stage, yielding promise of higher standards, 
greater refinements of service, safety and 
intelligent coordination. After years of 
painful delay and recrimination the Mc- 
Fadden bill has finally survived the Con- 
gressional gauntlet. With the objectionable 
Hull amendments deleted and carrying 
modified branch banking restraints as well 
as grant of indeterminate charters for the 
Federal Reserve Banks, the Senate con- 
curred with the House on February 16th 
in passing the compromise McFadden bill 
by a vote of 71 to 17. Such enactment repre- 
sents the outstanding achievement in Amer- 
ican banking legislation since the creation 
of the Federal Reserve System. It should 
serve as the signal for conciliation among 
hostile banking factions, a truce from poli- 
tical interference and renewed attention to 
constructive banking policies. 

The wise banker hastens to take cogni- 
zance of recent developments. He is apt to 
interpret correctly their significance; the 
motives underlying the establishment of 
larger units, the numerous consolidations 





which have taken place, the apparent spread 
of branch banking in permissive states, and 
the ruthless weeding out of weak or badly 
managed institutions. He realizes that 
banking cannot remain immune from those 
basic evolutionary and progressive forces 
which have changed the whole aspect of in- 
dustrial and business management.  In- 
stead, therefore, of gloomily regarding the 
heavy toll of banking failures during the 
past five years as a blanket indictment 
against banking integrity in general, it is 
much more reasonable to attribute such 
results to diciplinary and protective influ- 
ences now more effectively at work 

If enactment of the McFadden bill and 
recent changes count for anything, they 
signify that banking can no longer be con- 
fined by provincial, lax or obsolete prac- 
tices that have persisted from previous 
generations and cruder pioneering. To keep 
pace with the tremendous advance in the 
application of science and ingenious inven- 
tion to industry, improved transportation 
systems, universal use of the automobile, 
instantaneous communication and greater 
velocity in domestic exchanges, it is obvious 
that banking must adapt itself to new 
formulas. Obstinate individualism in bank- 
ing, such as claims exemption from proper 
supervision and which very often spells 
license to indulge in reckless and unsound 
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methods, such as lie at the root of most 
banking fatalities, is facing extinction. This 
does not mean the death knell of the so- 
called “independent” or unit banking sys- 
tem. It does mean, however, that the in- 
dividual banker or the one-man bank can- 
not “run its own business’ with habitual 
disregard to prime considerations of public 
safety, indulging in dangerous competitive 
tactics, and submerging ideals of coopera- 
tion and service to impulses of avarice or 
profit. Experience in banking has abun- 
dantly shown that success is measured largely 
by the degree to which managments carry 
the principle of recognizing their quasi- 
public functions and responsibilities. The 
decisive test in banking is not a question of 
charter rights or privileges, but one of 
personnel, character and sound manage- 
ment. There has been entirely too much 
emphasis on legislative privilege or re- 
straint. 


do & 
PRESERVING OUR DUAL 
BANKING SYSTEM 
OW that the branch banking contro- 
versy is, at least, temporarily silenced, 
and that the peril of conflict over re- 
newal of Federal Reserve charters is re- 
moved, it is to be hoped that bankers will rid 
themselves of the all too prevalent American 
obsession that the magic cure for all ills lies 
in legislative redress. Because of the unwieldly 
mass of banking units in this country, sub- 
ject to varying federal and state require- 
ments, there must be unrelaxed effort to 
standardize supervision, surround manage- 
ments with proper legal protection and 
achieve greater uniformity as well as equal- 
ity between national and state banking. 
Owing to such lack of centralization and 
peculiar character of our political institu- 
tions, we cannot hope to imitate or even ap- 
proach the immunity from political dicta- 
tion which banks in England and other 
European countries enjoy without sacrific- 
ing safety or prestige. The best protection 
against political control or hierarchy in 
banking affairs is to preserve our dual system 
whereby national and state banks may de- 
velop side by side. That is the promise to be 
derived from the passage of the McFadden 
bill which equalizes branch banking in en- 
abling states and which liberalizes the pro- 
visions of the National Bank Act in the 
interest of equality and public service. 
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GENUINE BANKING IMPROVE- 
MENT “FROM WITHIN” 


ITH respite from political smoke 
W screens, it is wisdom on the part of 

bankers to approach their problems 
with greater frankness and courage. A long 
period of prosperity is apt to lull to indiffer- 
ences and breed its own peculiar vices. 
Expansion of banking credit and invest- 
ments, as well as new schemes of financing, 
have reached a point demanding vigilance 
and caution. Despite the improvements 
in banking conduct and currency wrought 
by the Federal Reserve System, banking 
in this country still suffers from infant ills 
and growing pains. It is safe to say, how- 
ever, that nowhere else has banking at- 
tained such versatility of service, resource- 
fulness and skill in fostering business and 
individual welfare. 

In the final analysis, the stability and 
achievements which inhere in American 
banking progress are not so much due to 
any legislative prescience as to the char- 
acter, integrity and ability of the men who 
have in the past and who today direct the 
responsible affairs of banks and trust com- 
panies. It is precisely upon these qualities 
and moral suasion, rather than legislative 
recipes or even official surveillance, that re- 
liance must be placed to strengthen and 
improve the whole structure of banking. 
In other words, the most effective reforms to 
prevent failures, bad management, costly or 
questionable practices, are those that come 
“from within,” taught by mutual conces- 
sion to the common fund of experience. 

Banking legislation or restraints, in order 
to endure, must interpret and give accent 
to economic values. The branch banking 
provisions of the McFadden bill, in so far 
as they seek to prevent the spread of branch 
banking, will be effective only to the extent 
that they do not conflict with modern re- 
quirements and public demand for improve- 
ment of service. Wherever branch banking 
may acquire monopolistic shape or ruthless 
power, the remedy will be found in an 
aroused public sentiment. This kind of 
branch banking, however, should not be 
confused with the type which provides 
superlative quality of management, service 
and safety. That is the handwriting on the 
wall which imposes upon the extremely in- 
dividualistic type of banking the alternative 
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of extinction or of conforming to enlightened 
standards and methods of cooperation. 
Practical suggestions for discouraging bad 
and incompetent banking by direct rather 
than legislative action, have recently come 
from several authoritative sources. The need 
for bankers to bestir themselves, especially 
in those states where failures have been 
most numerous, is indicated by the deluge 
of banking bills in a number of legislatures, 
including revival of bank guaranty meas- 
ures. While amendments such as advocated 
by bankers’ committees in a number of 
states will tighten the reins, the real solu- 
tion is through expanding the principles of 
clearing house supervision and examination. 
One of the suggested proposals would set 
up ‘Bankers Assurance Associations” along 
local, county or state lines, membership in 
which would be contingent upon acceptance 
of approved standards, credit interchange 
information, independent examination, etc. 
Non-membership or non-conformance would 
immediately be the signal for public distrust 
toward “‘outsiders.””’ What is of equal im- 
portance is to make the Federal Reserve 
System so strong and effective that member- 
ship would be a matter of self-preservation. 





WHAT THE McFADDEN BILL 
ACCOMPLISHES 


HE most important provision in the 
48 McFadden bill which received Con- 
gressional sanction on February 16th, 
is that which gives indeterminate charters 
for Federal Reserve banks. This conveys 
assurance to business men and bankers who 
feared the possibility of political strife that 
might have endangered the existence of 
the Federal Reserve System. Notwith- 
standing the admirable manner in which 
the Federal Reserve System has acquitted 
itself, in times of war as well as peace, there 
have been hostile political influences at work 
which justified the Senate cloture rule in 
securing the passage of the McFadden bill 
with the reserve charter provision 
It is almost too much to hope that the 
conflict which has raged so many years 
over the question of branch banking will 
now end in peaceful solutions. It remains to 
be seen what effect the new law will have 
on states where branch banking is not now 
legalized or permitted. Problematical also 
is the relationship of banks and trust com- 
panies which have established state-wide 





PRESIDENT COOLIDGE LENDS COUNTENANCE TO THRIFT 


Newsboys at the National Capital have pledged themselves to group their earnings and save 
at least $100 a month for five years, at which time the bank at which they are depositing their 
money will divide the entire amount among the boys, plus accumulated interest. J. M. Place 
and John Hays Hammond, shown at left and right of the President, are sponsors of the plan 
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branch banking offices. Permission is given 
under the new law to state banks, entering 
the Federal Reserve System, or through 
conversion into a national bank, to retain 
all extra city branches in lawful existence 
at the time of the enactment of the Mc- 
Fadden bill. The prime aim of the new law 
is to restrict branch banking wherever it is 
permitted to corporate limits of larger cities. 
As a condition of Federal Reserve member- 
ship, no national or state bank or trust com- 
pany in enabling states may open any 
branch beyond corporate limits of domicile 
after the act goes into effect. No national 
bank can establish a branch anywhere in 
any state where state laws are prohibitory, 
and all branches of national banks are con- 
fined to corporate limits of communities 
having about 25,000 population. This lat- 
ter restriction applies to the vast majority 
of communities, since their populations are 
below 25,000. 

Other provisions of the McFadden bill 
relate to functional powers of national banks 
and abolish unduly restrictive features of the 
National Bank Act, thus placing national 
banks on a par with state institutions, and 
designed, together with branch banking 
definitions, to discourage the further con- 
version of national into state banks Among 
the important amendments are the follow- 
ing: Permitting national banks to lend up 
to 50 per cent of savings deposits to be 
loaned on real estate security for a period 
of five years; indeterminate charters for 
national banks enabling them to exercise 
more fully their fiduciary powers, especially 
as regards long term trusts; revision of 
Section 5200 of the Revised Statutes, liber- 
alizing the amount which a national bank 
may loan to a single corporation or customer 
as based on relation to capital and surplus, 
and broadening very materially the amount 
of loans and credits which national banks 
may extend to farmers, cattle and cotton 
growers on the basis of shipping documents, 
warehouse receipts, or securing title cov- 
ered by insurance. 

The McFadden bill also legalizes func- 
tions which have been more or less carried 
on by national banks. It authorizes na- 
tional banks to buy and sell investment 
securities, subject to power of Comptroller 
to exclude certain kinds of investments; 
legalizes the right of national banks to con- 
duct savings departments as well as safe 





deposit departments; simplifying procedure 
for consolidation of national and state banks; 
legalizing payment of stock dividends by 
national banks; authorizing banks to issue 
stock in shares having a smaller par value 
than $100; authorizing board of directors 
to designate one of their members in lieu of 
the president to serve as chairman of the 
board, and various other changes. 

Criticism and objection has been ex- 
pressed toward some of the changes, notably 
the possibilities of undue credit extension 
and inflation under the liberalized provi- 
sions of Section 5200 of the Revised Stat- 
utes to which the Federal Reserve Board 
remonstrated. There is also some fear that 
the increased allowance of savings deposits 
in order to make real estate loans, might 
involve banks in difficulties and increase 
the volume of non-liquid resources, espe- 
cially in view of the questionable character 
of large volumes of real estate securities 
floated within the past few years. 


2 2 - 
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USEFUL LITERATURE FOR 
TRUST COMPANIES 


WO articles lately published in Trust 
T CoMPANIES are being widely used by 
trust companies for general distri- 
bution in booklet form. One is the article 
by the late Marquis Eaton on ‘““Trust Com- 
pany Service and Lawyers,” which has 
called forth cordial response from members 
of the bar, because of the clear and convinc- 
ing manner in which the writer has set forth 
the basis of cooperative relations between 
lawyers and trust companies in handling 
fiduciary business without poaching upon 
each other’s preserves. 

Another recent article in Trust Com- 
PANIES which is proving popular with trust 
companies for local distribution and _be- 
cause of its publicity value, is that by the 
Hon. J. D. Dickerson, Judge of Probate and 
Juvenile Court of Sedgwick county, Wichita, 
Kansas, on ‘“‘When Testator Appoints Wife 
or “Trusted Friend’ to Manage Estate.” In 
this article Judge Dickerson presents some 
affecting recitals taken from his own ex- 
perience in presiding over the probate 
court and testifying to the cruel hardships 
often imposed upon sorrowing widows who 
are confronted with unaccustomed prob- 
lems as executrix or administratrix of the 
husband’s estate. 
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EIGHTH MID-WINTER TRUST 
CONFERENCE 


ROM the viewpoints of attendance, 
F practical and lively discussions, the 

eighth annual Mid-Winter Trust Con- 
ference, held from February 16th to 18th, 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, in New York, was 
the most successful of the whole series. 
There was a spirit of inquiry, of animation 
and evident intent to get at the bottom of 
every subject, which recalled the earlier 
annual meetings held under the auspices 
of the Trust Company Division, American 
Bankers Association. There was, however, 
this difference, that the whole field of 
fiduciary service and operations has taken 
on immeasurably larger aspects and new 
compounds. Another aspect is the cordial 
manner in which national banks and trust 
companies endeavor to cooperate and the 
absence of constraint with which experiences 
are interchanged. 

The conference extended over three days 
and provided for six sessions, each charged 
with valuable papers and related debate. 
W.S. McLucas, Vice-President, Trust Com- 
pany Division, American Bankers Associa- 
tion and Chairman of the Board, Commerce 
Trust Company, Kansas City, Mo., pre- 
sided. The first session provided an excel- 
lent survey of the subject of making charges 
for safekeeping of securities, Mr. John C. 
Mechan of the First Trust & Savings Bank 
of Chicago, bringing timely information of 
the new schedule of charges introduced by 
Clearing House cooperation in that city. 
A scholarly review of the history of the trust 
company idea was presented by Dr. Elmer 
Mantz of Columbia University. David 
Condon of the Farmers’ Loan & Trust Com- 
pany of New York, brought information as 
to recent developments affecting the busi- 
ness of transfer and registration of securities. 

At the second session, Mr. Francis H. 
Sisson brought out some trends in academic 
discussion of corporate trusteeship which ap- 
peared to call for official action with the 
result that the matter was referred by the 
Executive Committee to a special com- 
mittee for further consideration. Leopold 
Chambliss of the Fidelity Union Trust Com- 
pany of Newark, summarized the interest- 
ing results of recent surveys on the subject 
of solicitation of trust business. Other 
papers at this session related to co- 
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operation with insurance underwriters in 
developing insurance trusts for estate pro- 
tection. 

An instructive paper at the third session 
was that by Judge Wm. Rhodes Hervey of 
Los Angeles, on ““The Merger Law as Ap- 
plied to Trusts,”’ showing the need of giving 
consideration to problems arising from bank 
and trust company mergers involving trans- 
fer of fiduciary authority and appointment. 
Another valuable paper, illuminated with 
graphic charts thrown upon the screen, was 
that by Prof. James G. Smith of Princeton, 
who has made an exhaustive study of the 
sources and market for corporate fiduciary 
services which will shortly be embodied in 
book form. 

The fourth session provided a symposium 
on “Settling Estates as Executor or Admin- 
istrator,”’ with various subdivisions treated 
by officials of various trust companies. The 
fifth session yielded instructive papers on 
escrows, the value of reciprocal trust laws, 
factors in developing insurance trusts, and 
a symposium on trust advertising with 





GATES W. McGARRAH 


Who has been appointed Chairman of the Board and 

Federal Reserve Agent of the Federal Reserve Bank,of 

New York, succeeding Pierre Jay, now acting as American 

member of the Transfer Committee operating under the 
Dawes Reparations Pian 
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special reference to bringing officers and 
directors into line, the latter led by Fred 
W. Ellsworth of New Orleans. Selling trust 
services through personal salesmanship and 
experience in trust salesmarship, were the 
leading topics at the closing session of the 
conference, will be reported in full in the 
March issue of Trust COMPANIES. 

The Annual Trust Banquet, which pro- 
vides a brilliant social background for these 
conferences, again served to bring together 
the most representative assembly of bank- 
ers, trust company officials and leading men 
in the financial world. The banquet was 
presided over by President Edward J. Fox 
of the Trust Company Division. The chief 
speaker was Cornelius F. Kelley, president 
of the Anaconda Copper Mining Company, 
whose address appears in this issue of TRUST 
ComPANIES. Regaling the guests ina lighter 
vein, there was Edgar A. Guest of the De- 
troit Free Press. 
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“LIFE FULL OF HONOR AND 
YEARS” 


HERE is no heritage more valuable 
ji and inspiring to American manhood 

and citizenship than the lessons of 
rugged integrity, of fortitude in conquering 
obstacles and of unselfishness in public as 
well as private relations, such as conveyed 
by the lives of distinguished Americans and 
old school bankers of the past generation, 
such as that of the late Lyman J. Gage, 
who passed away peacefully recently at his 
home in Point Loma, California. The ranks 
are thinring fast, and in these modern days 
of high pressure activity, of seeking for 
royal roads to fame and affluence, and when 
the refinements of living are apt to be 
warped by excessive absorption, it is more 
than profitable to dwell upon the fine ex- 
amples and traits of such men. 

Business men and bankers, laboring under 
gruelling strain, may well moralize upon the 
poise and tranquillity which characterized 
the declining years of this eminent American 
banker. Contrast therewith the tragic fate 
of the New York savings banker, who stood 
equally high in the councils of the American 
Bankers Association, who magnified trivi- 
alities and yielded to overwrought nerves. 
This vivid contrast—the one banker who 
dies in the fullness of years and honors, and 
the other, who in the height of a useful and 


honorable career, takes his own life without 
any apparent or warrantable motive, must 
give reasons for pause and reflection. 

It is unfortunately true of many success- 
ful American business men—and the in- 
dictment also applies to bankers—that they 
do not know when to cast off the harness 
and rest upon well earned laurels. The 
spiritual and esthetic values in American 
life have become too often remote and neg- 
lected. The zest of pursuit, the false pride 
of “carrying on”’ when there is no longer the 
urge of necessity or lack of qualified younger 
hands to take up the burdens, these are 
too strongly engraven in modern American 
business and financial warfare. The per- 
spective becomes distorted and the sordid 
obscures the light that rests upon the hill- 
tops. 

There are elements of retribution in the 
lives of men who strive for ever higher pin- 
nacles of fame, power and fortune, who 
yield to promptings of avarice, vanity or 
inordinate pride in material possessions. 
Such recoil may rarely go to homicidal ex- 
tremes. Much more often it can be found 
in the utter loss of all capacitv for health- 
ful recreation, study, travel and absence of 
cultural tastes. How sad must be the life 
of the man who has the means but denies 
himself the comfort of indulging in humani- 
tarian pursuits, such as give unction and 
grace to advancing years. The time has 
gone when the welfare or existence of any 
great business or financial organization de- 
pends upon the controlling genius of one 
man, and the wise leader is one who so 
contrives as to gradually relinquish re- 
sponsibility and grinding cares to younger 
shoulders, instead of hanging on like grim 
death. 

Lyman J. Gage not. only achieved the 
highest honors vouchsafed to any engaged 
in banking work; he also served his country 
and his fellow men with rare ability and 
unblemished patriotism. In good time, he 
sought release from toils of business cares 
and cultivated that peace of mind which 
imparts grace and solace to old age. How 
much more edifying to witness a career 
that thus draws gently and tranquilly to a 
close, than to see men fettered by self- 
imposed bonds of care and responsibility, 
and who either unconsciously or deliber- 
ately crush the finer promptings that should 
requite success and mature years. 
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POWER OF STATE TO TAX 
TRUST FUNDS HELD IN 
ANOTHER STATE 


HE Supreme Court of the United 
T States has rendered a decision of gen- 

eral interest to fiduciaries in the case 
of the Wachovia Bank and Trust Company 
of North Carolina vs. Doughton. The liti- 
gation involved the construction of power 
of appointment under will and whether a 
state may tax exercise of power of appoint- 
ment where donor died and trustee holds 
funds in another jurisdiction. The case 
was brought to the Supreme Court on an 
appeal from a judgment holding that the 
enforcement of a tax under Section 6 c. 34, 
Public Laws N. C., 1921, ratified March 8, 
1921, would not offend the Fourteenth 
Amendment by depriving the interested 
parties of property without due process of 
law. 


On May 21, 1920, one Haynes, a resident 

Ry soane:Ana. 3 died, leaving a will duly 
a in that state. The will gave toa 
Massachusetts trust company the residue 
of the estate in trust, one-half to be set 
aside and the net income paid to testator’s 
daughter for life, and at her death to be 
transferred to such person or persons as 
she should, by will, appoint. After her 
father’s death the daughter married and 
moved to North Carolina, where she died 
on June 23, 1921. By will, executed 
North Carolina, she directed that the prop- 
erty here involved should be divided be- 
tween her husband and child. The will 
was duly probated in North Carolina and 
plaintiff became administrator of her estate. 
The above-mentioned statute provides that 
all real and personal property passing by 
will or the intestate laws of North Carolina 
shall be subject to a tax, and “Whenever 
any person or corporation shall exercise the 
power of appointment derived from any 
disposition of property made either before 
or after the passage of this Act, such ap- 
pointment when made shall be deemed a 
transfer taxable under the provisions of 
this Act, in the same manner as though the 
property to which such appointment relates 
belonged absolutely to the donee of such 
power and had been bequeathed or devised 
by such donee by will, Acting under 
this statute, the proper officer demanded 
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payment of a tax computed upon the value 
of the property which passed under the 
appointment of the testator’s daughter. 


The Supreme Court held that the statute, 
as applied to the facts of this case was un- 
constitutional. A state may not subject to 
taxation things wholly beyond her jurisdic- 
tion or control. The assets of the trust 
estate established by the testator’s will had 
no situs, actual or constructive, in North 
Carolina. The exercise of the power of ap- 
pointment was subject to the laws of Massa- 
chusetts and nothing relative thereto was 
done by permission of the state where the 
daughter happened to have her domicile. 
The court distinguished Chanler vs. Kelsey, 
205 U.S. 466, holding that by a similar 
statute (c. 284 N. Y. Laws 1897) passed sub- 
sequent to the instrument which created a 
power of appointment, New York might tax 
its execution without violating the Four- 
teenth Amendment, for, in that case, the 
first testator, or creator of the trust, and 
the trustees thereunder were residents of 
New York and the fund was there held. 





HARRIS CREECH 


President of the Cleveland Trust Company, who has been 
named a member of the Federal Advisory Council of the 
Federal Reserve Board 
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APPROVED PROCEDURE IN 
FIDUCIARY LEGAL 
ACCOUNTING 


ECENT rulings, and notably the re- 
RI cent findings of Referee James A. 

O’Gorman in the litigation involving 
the estate of Jay Gould, have emphasized 
the protection afforded by law and the 
judiciary in the execution of trusts and 
administration of trust estates. Neverthe- 
less, there exists in too many jurisdictions 
a twilight zone of laxity in enforcing 
equitable and approved practice of legal 
accounting and auditing as relating to 
fiduciary liabilities, which deserves atten- 
tion. Notwithstanding the splendid record 
of fiduciary administration and responsi- 
bility attained by the trust companies in 
this country, they do things better in Eng- 
land in delegating authority to officers, 
such as court auditors and masters of 
chancery. Judicial and legal authority in 
England is likewise far more efficient in 
preventing such license as obtains in this 
country regarding investment, insurance 
and financial promotions. 

Some excellent recommendations for ap- 
proved methods of legal accounting and 
judicial separation, as relating not only to 
fiduciary matters, but also to investments, 
insurance and financial organizations, are 
embodied in a new work on “Legal Account- 
ing and Court Auditing,” by Herbert L. 
Davis, Auditor of the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia. His suggestions and 
conclusions are well worth a wide audience. 
Mr. Davis says: 

“Many of the duties assigned to court 
auditors in England are performed in this 
country by trustees, committees, receivers, 
assignees and similar officers appointed by 
the courts. 

“The fiduciaries just referred to are re- 
quired, under the provisions of the 69th 
Equity Rule of the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia, to exhibit, at stated 
periods, to the court auditor all the securi- 
ties, bank pass books, etc., relating to trust 
estates. Under said rule it becomes the 
duty of the court auditor to inspect the 
securities, etc., and make appropriate re- 
port to the court thereon. It is known that 
this practice is very loose in many jurisdic- 
tions, thus the provisions of the aforesaid 
rule are worthy of adoption and emulation 
in each jurisdiction of this country. 
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“Tt is the usual custom in England for 
the court auditor, in conducting investiga- 
tion into the affairs of corporations and kin- 
dred commercial organizations, to demand a 
list and description of each accounting book 
in use, for any given period, such list and 
description to be prepared and furnished 
by a competent officer of the concern located 
at its head office. If such list and descrip- 
tion be refused, appropriate, compulsory 
court action is resorted to. In the United 
States the advantages of these precautions 
are strangely lacking. Manifestly, if such 
laws were enacted and enforced in this 
country they would compel a more thorough 
knowledge of corporate transactions by the 
responsible officials of such concerns. 

“One of the prominent characteristics 
which marks the law as enforced in Eng- 
land is the great difficulty experienced bv 
‘flY by night’ investment, insurance and 
similar organizations at the very outset of 
their contemplated nefarious, nocturnal 
flights, each being required to file with the 
appropriate British official, for investiga- 
tion and report, a prospectus fully setting 
forth just what the concern proposes to do 
before actually accomplishing its aims and 
ambitions. This precaution is likewise 
strangely lacking in many jurisdictions of 
our country. However, we are learning by 
bitter and costly experiences. 

“Tt is gratifying to note the high standard 
attained and being steadfastly maintained 
in our own country respecting the quali- 
fications and duties of persons serving in 
responsible positions in our Federal Reserve 
System, requiring, in each instance, that he 
must be ‘a person of tested banking experi- 
ence.’ If such high standards in the respec- 
tive lines were required of the personnel of 
investment, insurance and other organiza- 
tions, in each and every jurisdiction of this 
country, the results attained would be little 
less than marvelous in conserving the for- 
tunes of those who are beguiled into invest- 
ing in concerns organized with fraudulent 
intent. Ina vast number of instances these 
investments, by trustful, inexperienced per- 
sons, are not made in the spirit of avaricious 
gain. However, this may be somewhat in 
the nature of a digression, as court referees 
ought to remember that their office is 


jus dicere not jus dare; to interpret law, 


when directed so to do, and not make or 
give law.” 
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JUDICIAL CONSTRUCTION OF 
UNIFORM STOCK TRANSFER ACS 


DECISION of importance to banks, 
A trust companies and transfer agents, 

has been handed down by the Court 
of Appeals of Maryland, in the case of 
Jenkins vs. Continental Trust Company, 
133 Atl. 610. This case involved a construc- 
tion of the Uniform Stock Transfer Act 
as applied to a pledge of stock. The facts 
and the holding follow: 

A stockholder of the United States Fidel- 
ity & Guaranty Company, maintaining a 
trading account with a stock brokerage 
firm, was called upon for cash or securi- 
ties as additional margin. He, accordingly, 
deposited a certificate for 111 shares of the 
above named company with the brokers 
and received their receipt, and at the same 
time signed the power of attorney on the 
back of the certificate. The brokers, later 
and without the knowledge of the stock- 
holder, pledged the certificate as collateral 
for a loan, guaranteeing the signature, and 
the question presented is whether the trust 
company receiving the stock as pledge ac- 
quired such title, that its title thereto was 
superior to any title of the stockholder, in 
such manner that the acceptance of the 
pledge and the subsequent sale thereof was 
not a conversion of the shares as against 
the stockholder. 

The Court of Appeals of Maryland in 
holding the pledge of the stock good as 
against the stockholder says the certificate 
representing the stock in question was de- 
livered with a blank power of attorney to 
sell, assign, and transfer the same written 
thereon by the person appearing by the 
certificate to be the owner of the shares of 
stock. The stock was taken in pledge in the 
usual course of business. And though the 
indorsement was fraudulently procured, the 
certificate was transferred to the pledgee in 
good faith, for value without notice of 
any fact making the transfer wrongful. 

The power of attorney was to sell, assign, 
and transfer the stock represented by the 
certificate; and this power, under the ex- 
press provisions of the Uniform Stock 
Transfer Act authorized the pledging of 
the stock. By the statute, title to stock 
passes by an indorsement containing such 
power. It is the method particularly pre- 
scribed by the statute for the transfer of 
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stock, and it would be unreasonable to 
assume that the statute was providing 
only for a restrictive assignment or trans- 
fer. That a right to sell includes the right 
to pledge is further shown by the provision 
of the statute where it is said that the word 
“purchaser” when used in the act, “in- 
cludes mortgagee and pledgee.”’ 
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STANDARDIZATION OF CHECKS 
AND NEGOTIABLES 


TANDARDIZATION in the use of 
checks, drafts, vouchers and forms 

used in bank and trust company opera- 
tion, which are susceptible to uniformity, 
is gaining rapid headway. Since Herbert 
Hoover became Secretary of Commerce he 
has devoted himself zealously to the work 
of standardization in industrial equipments 
as well as production. The idea has com- 
municated itself to banks and trust com- 
panies in regard to all types of negotiable 
instruments and likewise in the use of docu- 
mentary forms. A number of state bankers’ 
associations have had standing committees 
at work for several years to devise uniform- 





WILLIAM PHILLIPS 
Who relinquishes the post of Ambassador to Belgium to 


become the first United States Minister to Canada. He is 


a native of Massachusetts and graduate of Harvard. 
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ity in the printing and essential entries of 
bans forms. In several states, likewise, 
notably in California, standardized trust 
forms have been worked out by committees 
of trust officers and have proven both prac- 
tical and economical in expense and time. 
Remarkable progress has been made 
within the past year in standardizing the 
size and printing of checks. One year ago 
a nation-wide movement to this end was 
launched by the Secretary of Commerce, 
with the active cooperation of the American 
Bankers Association, lithographers’ and 
various business associations. It is esti- 
mated that there has been a saving of 
$25,000,000 in the nation’s bill for bank 
checks, drafts and vouchers since such stand- 
ardization was urged. More than a hun- 
dred clearing houses in all parts of the 
country have given official endorsement to 
the standardized forms. The Federal Re- 
serve Board has given official approval, and 
within the past few weeks the various Fed- 
eral Reserve banks have distributed to mem- 
ber banks and trust companies the definite 
recommendations prepared in pamphlet 
form by the Bureau of Standards of the 
Department of Commerce, known as Sim- 
plified Practice Recommendation No. 50. 
Banks and trust companies generally are 
giving hearty encouragement because of the 
savings in expense of printing and the 
greater ease of handling checks with uni- 
form arrangement of entries. 





Governor Louis Franck of the National Bank of Belgium 
examines the first specimen of the new 500 Belga notes 
which are being placed in circulation in Belgium. 


TRUST DEVELOPMENT PLANS 


HE Trust Development Division which 
was launched at the last annual con- 

vention of the Financial Advertisers 
Association, deserves the cordial and whole- 
hearted endorsement as well as support of 
all trust companies and banks engaged in 
fiduciary work. The great need for concen- 
trating and more intensive effort in direct- 
ing and defining the most effective methods 
in creating new trust business, as predicated 
upon experience, is too obvious to require 
qualification. The tasks and problems de- 
volving upon those who might be said to be 
on the “firing line’ and who are doing the 
missionary work, are such as to call for 
sympathetic response from their superiors. 
Securing new trust business, whether ap- 
pertaining to testamentary or living trusts, 
is a far more complex matter than solicita- 
tion of savings and banking accounts. 

The aims and purposes of the new Trust 
Development Division, as outlined at the 
first meeting of the Executive Committee 
held recently in New York, affords ample as- 
surance that the sponsors of this movement 
have clearly defined objectives and are 
animated by a spirit of enthusiasm as well 
as a sincere desire to cooperate with other 
organizations interested in fostering trust 
work from the standpoints of solicitation, 
publicity and cultivation of contacts. There 
is no ground for apprehending duplication 
of existing cooperative machinery. The 
Trust Development Division will 
afford a much needed opportunity 
and agency and as such will sup- 
plement the broader constructive 
program of the Trust Company 
Division of the American Bankers 
Association. Concrete means of 
attaining the specific purposes of 
the Trust Development Division 
is evidenced by the appointment of 
subcommittees to respectively de- 
vote attention to (1) the qualifica- 
tions, training and functions of the 
trust development representative; 
(2) successful methods of securing 
the cooperation of directors, offi- 
cers, employees and stockholders; 
(3) devising effective means of en- 
listing the cooperation of organized 
bodies, such as schools and clubs. 


* 




















CIVIC AND ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF TRUSTEESHIP 


OBLIGATIONS TO GUARD POLITICAL AS WELL AS PROPERTY RIGHTS 


CORNELIUS F. KELLEY 
President, Anaconda Copper Mining Company, New York 


(Epiror’s NOTE: 
of the 





In his illuminating address at the recent sixteenth annual banquet 
Trust Companies of the United States, on the evening of February 17th at the 


Waldorf in New York, Mr. Kelley epitomized the strides in social, economic and political 


progress, which have placed this country in the van of all other nations. 


The emphasis 


throughout his address is placed upon the obligations which attach to the acquisition 
and wider distribution of wealth, particularly from the standpoint of fiduciary protection 


and the civic duties which trust companies and banks should clearly recognize. 


He warns 


agdinst ertravagance in public expenditure, the dangers of political centralization and of 


drifting from safe constitutional moorings. ) 


T IS doubtful if there may be found in 
private life a body of men charged with 
a higher degree of responsibility to society 
und to their vocation than is the one repre- 
this The statement 
made is exceedingly broad. A moment’s re- 


sented by assemblage, 


flection upon the character of your organi- 
zation and the business in which you are 
engaged will justify its accuracy. It is con- 


cerning your duties and responsibilities, not 


ouly as fiduciaries of particular steward- 
ships, but, in a more general way, toward 
the civic organization responsible for your 


administration of 
I shall 


creation and upon the 
which your well-being depends, that 
briefly address you. 

The narrative of man’s progress from prim- 
itive beginnings to the plane of contempo- 
civilization is characterized by his 
effort to organize government, perpetuate its 


raneous 


institutions, and to fix his individual status 
thereunder through the medium of estab- 


lished law. His earliest attempts in this di- 


rection are veiled by the mystery that ob- 
scures the unwritten past; but, so far as 
recorded history discloses, the chief group 


effort of this restless, ambitious and acquisi- 
tive creature, has been to found nations, ex- 
tend the boundaries of the common domain, 
and enlarge the sphere of national influence. 
Antagonistic influences from both within and 
without have combined to 
this endeavor; so that the story of nations 
is one of progression, thence retrogression; 
evolution, then revolution peaceful or violent, 
following in never-ending the at- 
tempt to reach an undefined objective which, 
the conflicting opinions of man 
himself, has never become fixed, and, prob- 
ably, never can be in what will be accepted 


ever checkmate 


sequence 


because of 


as a Satisfactory form. The fact, however, 
that the Republic of philosophy or the Uto- 
pian community still exists only in the fab- 


ric of which dreams are made, should be no 
discouragement, for, . measured by definite 
accomplishment, he who seeks can _ find 
abundant cause for satisfaction and self- 


congratulation in the contemplation of what 
has been achieved. 
Protection of Property an Elemental 
Instinct 

there shall be no retrogression, but, 
of your responsibilities insofar 
individually concerned, and to 
extraordinary degree that the collective ef- 
fort of your organization shall directed 
toward constructive accomplishment, results 
not from your heritage American 
citizens, but also from the fiduciary character 
of your vocation and the duty you have 
assumed to faithfully discharge the trust 
that has been committed to your keeping. 

Whatever philosophical discussion there 
may those attributes of man that 
have caused him, in pursuance of natural in- 
stinct, to form government, the plain facts 
are that the desire to gain protection for 
his person and to obtain the right to acquire 
property and be secured in its possession are 
the fundamental concepts upon which all so- 
cial compacts have been formed. These pri- 
mary rights established, development in art 
and science becomes possible; religion com- 
mands respect; industry expands: commerce 
is fostered; cultural development follows, 
and the social organization that reflects the 
habits, pursuits and aspirations of a people 
is created. 

The measure of what has been accom- 
plished in this respect, as a whole, or by 


That 
because 
you are 


as 


an 


be 


alone 


as 


be as to 
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any civically organized group, cannot be es- 
timated by any universal standard, for man 
has not yet reached, and perhaps he may 
never attain, a basis of common thought and 
understanding in regard thereto; but that 
we are, as a whole, notwithstanding its de- 
fects, living in an age of unparalleled prog- 
ress and enlightenment, admits of no dispute. 
If such be the fact, it must follow that we 
are as a whole living in an age of the best 
ordained and most beneficently regulated 
governmental contro] that has yet been es- 
tablished. That we of America are particu- 
larly fortunate, notwithstanding there may 
be justifiable grounds for apprehension as 
to the future, is undoubtedly the fact. 


Epitome of Human Progress 

America today symbolizes the finest ac- 
complishment of man’s efforts. It typifies 
the best expression that thus far has emerged 
from human hopes and desires. Its imper- 
fections may be apparent, but in its mag- 
nificent whole it is the epitome of all that 
has followed from that slow and difficult 
journey that began in the dismal cave, 
through the opening of which unknowing 
eyes blinked at a mysterious and danger- 
infested world, to the splendid environment 
that surrounds us today. That our country 
occupies a position in the vanguard of the 
march of man should be not alone our boast, 
but its realization should be ever accompa- 
nied by a prayer of thanksgiving and an 
abiding sense of civic responsibility. 

To us a generous Nature bequeathed a new 
land of unparalleled resources, capable of 
producing everything required to feed and 
clothe and prosper an enormous population. 
Within its borders there exists an abundance 
of raw material having the potentials that 
are essential to every industry that can add 
to the comfort and convenience of life. These, 
developed under the spirit of our laws and 
the genius of our institutions, have brought 
this great nation into being, and through 
them it has grown and prospered until it 
occupies an unrivaled position among the 
families of mankind. The world has never 
witnessed, and, for lack of existing oppor- 
tunity, may never again see, a comparable 
transmutation of basic elements into rea- 
lized wealth. 


Civic and Social Attributes 
The rapidity with which this embryo of 
yesterday among the more mature nations of 
the earth has reached its present stature of 
splendid proportions is symbolic of the maxi- 
mum measure that has thus far attended 
man’s possibility of accomplishment. The 
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intensive application of all that has been ac- 
quired by knowledge or gained by experience 
has resulted in a material advancement the 
like of which no one had thought possible, 
for it has been a growth that to human ex- 
perience was unknown, Of our material prog- 
ress there can-be no doubt; but may we be 
as assured that our spiritual development 
has kept pace—not spiritual in any restricted 
sense of narrow creed or dogma, but in the 
development of those finer ethical qualities 
that should govern man’s conduct toward his 
neighbor and his attitude toward his state? 

The generation which still holds the pre- 
dominant position in contemporaneous Amer- 
ican life has witnessed a greater change in 
the social and economic life of a people 
than ever occurred in any like period of 
human development. Within that brief space 
of time not only has the entire economic 
structure changed, but there has been also 
a correlative change in vocational pursuits 
and civic ideals. The one condition followed 
as a corollary of the other; the moment in 
which we live may be designated as a prod- 
uct of both. 


Marvelous Era of Achievement 

This age witnessed the vanishing of the 
frontier. Within its compass the trail that 
had been trodden by the pioneers across the 
prairie and blazed through the mountain for- 
est, was speedily followed by the track of 
the covered wagon, and then that of the iron 
horse. An influx of population that consti- 
tutes the greatest migratory movement of 
man followed, with a rapidity made possible 
only by modern means of communication and 
transportation. 

Through millions of acres of fertile soil 
the first furrow was plowed, and in virgin 
forests was heard the first stroke of the 
axe and the busy hum of the saw. Mines of 
coal, iron and precious metals were exploited, 
and all united to add an unprecedented pro- 
duction to the stream of treasure that was 
to enrich a nation. Districts were settled 
and neighborhoods became existent. Villages 
were founded and grew to populous cities. 
Railroads, half graded and crudely equipped, 
changed miraculously into vast systems of 
transportation ; rapid and dependable means 
of communication were established; from 
ocean to ocean there rang forth what has be- 
come an epic of human effort and material 
creation. It was a land of golden promise 
that pulsed and vibrated in glorious rhythm, 
and that, in its realization, has exceeded the 
vision of the most imaginative. In the fas- 
cinating story of its reality there has been 
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exceeded the fantastic imagery of the ma- 
gician’s touch. 


Increase and Distribution of Wealth 

It may be assumed that the past twenty- 
five years spans the active business careers 
of the majority of those present—a quarter 
of a century; what a momentary glance 
at time it has been to those of us who have 
lived it!—an almost unrecordable dot in 
the long line that leads to infinity. And yet, 
what a cyclopedic volume it would require 
in which to record the endeavor and achieve- 
ment that has been encompassed! Within 
that period the population of this country in- 
creased from about 76,000,000 to 115,000,000 
people. 

The national wealth grew from $88,000,000,- 
000 to $355,000,000,000 ; its per capita quotient 
from $1,100 to more than $3,000. The na- 
tional income expanded from less than $18,- 
000,000,000 a year to more than $68,000,000,- 
000—a per capita increase of from $236 to 
$593; while the average wages of all em- 
ployed in industry increased from $489 to 
$1,485. The gainfully employed of the popu- 
lation—-a safe index of production—esti- 
mated at 29,000,000 in 1900, was more than 
43,000,000 in 1925, 

In the fourteen-year period from 1912 to 
1926, the savings deposits in all banks in- 
creased from $8,400,000,000 to $24,696,000,000. 
Large as is this amount, it represents but 
a fraction of the accumulated savings of 
the people; for there must be considered 
in addition the money expended in the build- 
ing of homes, and in the purchase of the va- 
rious appliances and instrumentalities that 
add so much to the convenience and enjoy- 
ment of the life of the people. 
there should be likewise added the invest- 
ment in building and loan associations; pay- 
ments upon life insurance policies, and the 
acquired securities held in individual ac- 
counts: the whole presenting an aggregation 
of wealth distributed among a population 
that makes of it the richest and most pros- 
perous that the world has ever known. 


Moreover, 


To undertake to scan in simple speech 
the achievement of this epoch is impossible; 
its mental visualization alone taxes the 
credulity of even those who have actually 
seen it occur. And who is there who, paus- 
ing to reflect upon the impetus gained, can 
fail to speculate upon the possibilities to 
which its acquired momentum may carry? 


Exploits of Science and Invention 
Not alone, however, in the mere recital 
of aggregated wealth should the narrative of 
this period be expressed, for during its transi- 
tion education has been placed upon a new 
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plane; investigation has explored the realm 
of science, and applied skill has brought 
what were its mysteries to the service of 
man. Natural forces, that only a short time 
ago, in the bewilderment their manifestation 
caused, were attributed to the anger of su- 
pernatural beings, have lost their terror and 
have become useful and controlled agencies 
in ministering to comforts of daily life. 
The air has been conquered, and flight 
that occurred only in the intangible vagaries 
of dreams has become a matter of routine 
commercial intercourse. The depths of the 
sea have been explored, and beneath its sur- 
face men have penetrated and fought and 
died. The fear of those who listened in 
superstitious awe and wonder to “a voice 
heard in the air’ has become a commonplace 
of casual interest as conversations are whis- 
pered back and forth across that vast ex- 
panse of ocean that for countless centuries 
baffled the hardihood and vanquished the 
courage of the most heroic. But why enu- 
merate? <A text merely is required; a com- 
pendium would serve but to confuse. 


New Economic and Industrial Formulas 

It was impossible that the economic foun- 
dation of civilization should be so profoundly 
changed without affecting the entire struc- 
ture of the social life, the aspirations and 
the ideals of the people. The drift from the 
farm to the city, with the resulting change 
in occupation and environment that followed, 
is perhaps the most significant and, in conse- 
quential results, the most important mass 
movement that occurred. From the compo- 
sition of a population largely rural, we be- 
came an industrialized nation. From a to- 
tal of 39,000,000, or 51 per cent of the total, 
following agricultural pursuits, during the 
twenty-five year period we have reviewed, 
the total so employed decreased to 29,000,000, 
or to a proportion of 25 per cent of the 
whole. 

Not alone did the political equilibrium be- 
come changed as a result, but there likewise 
occurred a profound alteration in the man- 
ner and method of living among the people 
as a whole. Life became subject to factors 
that necessitated the creation of new agen- 
cies to meet the complexities that surrounded 
it; in industry, finance and _ distribution, 
great aggregations of capital, in corporate 
form, presented, if not the best, the most 
available solution. In agrarian occupations 
similar collective agencies were organized to 
assist the individual, and which now func- 
tion in service to him from the purchasing 
of seed to the cooperative marketing of crops. 
In every pursuit, “organization, efficiency and 
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intensive application” became the magic for- 
mula for the transmutation of individual ef- 
fort into profitable results. 


The Lode Star of Success 


No fact is more amply demonstrated by 
history than that the ideals of a people are 
predicated upon that which is valuated as 
constituting the greatest success in the judg- 
ment of a majority of the community. In 
this respect the modern does not differ from 
his more or less remote ancestor. The pur- 
suits that engross the attention of a people, 
and the political organization under which 
they thrive, are the reflex one upon the other. 
In every age and under every condition of 
civic organization, the majority of men who 
possessed the choice, have turned toward 
that pursuit or line of endeavor which of- 
fered the opportunity for the greatest suc- 
cess or gain, as measured by the estimate 
placed upon successful accomplishment by 
their fellows. It is not the unusual, there- 
fore, but rather the inevitable result, that in 
an epoch of industrialism and material prog- 
ress, the lode star of success in those fields 
should have so largely appealed to the desire 
and compelled the effort of the intelligent 
and the ambitious. 

As a logical sequence to the change in the 
life and habits of the people, it might 
have been expected that the government it- 
self, the cost of its administration, and the 
activities assumed by it, should be likewise 
affected. The radical innovations that have 
occurred in this respect undoubtedly present 
one of the gravest problems of our contem- 
porary life. 


Wasteful Public Extravagance 

Twenty-five years ago the function of gov- 
ernment, as people understood it, was more 
or less definite; and the cost of its adminis- 
tration, while always a matter of interest, 
had not become a subject of grave concern. 
In 1903, the total tax bill—federal, state 
and local—amounted to $1,382,000,000; in 
1925 the total reached the astonishing 
amount of $8,175,000,000. In 1903 the total 
public expenditures amounted to $1,570,000,- 
000; in 1924 governmental disbursements ex- 
ceeded the sum of $10,252,000,000. 

Prudent men cannot contemplate this vast 
expenditure of public money without a feel- 
ing of apprehension as to the ultmate re- 
sult of present-day tendencies, nor can they 
free themselves from the conviction that 
government service may, like any other line 
of human endeavor, become wrecked upon 
the rock of wasteful extravagance. 


Obligations Resting upon Trust Companies 

The Trust Division of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association has an extraordinary duty 
to perform in this respect. You are essen- 
tially the product of the growth and devel- 
opment of our times; to you in large meas- 
ure has been entrusted the custody of the 
future. Thirty years ago, when you were 
organized, only seventeen companies were 
represented in your membership; last year 
there were more than 3,100 active. and asso 
ciate members. Thirty years ago the com 
bined resources of the trust companies of 
America were about $800,000,000; now they 
exceed $19,000,000,000 ; while the aggregate 
amount of the trusts that have been com 
mitted to your keeping exceeds in value any 
sum that has ever been placed in fiduciary 
stewardship, 

To safeguard and fulfill this trust, gentle 
men, is the character of the obligation you 
have assumed. Are you, in its broadest as 
pects, doing your full duty toward its dis- 
charge? That is the question that you must 
answer to the complete satisfaction individu- 
ally of your own consciences, and collec- 
tively by the attitude and activity of your 
group. 

Interpreting Trusteeship 

There is something almost sacred implied 
in the use of the word “trust.” It expresses 
in its finest sense the attribute of confidence 
in the righteousness, integrity and charac- 
ter of another. Not alone do I conceive it 
to be your duty to discharge, within the let- 
ter of the indenture creating your relation- 
ship, the obligations therein imposed, but in 
a broader sense there is that more important 
responsibility of fulfilling your duty as citi- 
zens; for, in addition to that imposed upon 
others, you carry the added responsibility 
of so exerting your endeavors that the in- 
stitutions and laws upon which your status 
depends, and upon which the rights of those 
whom you represent are vested, may be safe- 
guarded and preserved. 


Danger of Political Bureaucracy 

In referring a moment ago to the cost of 
government, there was voiced the apprehen- 
sion of the possible consequences of extrav- 
agance. Did such expenditures end with a 
mere wasteful spending of money, the situa- 
tion would not be as grave as is that pre- 
sented by the innumerable activities assumed 
by the government; by the rapid centraliza- 
tion of authority in those departments that 
are fast becoming a complicated and undesir- 
able bureaucracy ; and in the departure from 
the ideals and principles upon which our gov- 
ernment was founded, and in following 
which it grew great and prospered. 
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Do you not think that the time has come 
when the voice of America, too long inarticu- 
late, should be raised in protest, and that 
advocates who preach only from the platform 
of temporary expediency and who predicate 
their political fortunes upon issues that are 
sham, should be swept aside, in the effort to 
get back to the old landmarks that were so 
definitely established by the founders, and 
that constitute our proudest heritage? 

lam not unmindful that government, like 
religion and law, and theories of science, and 
customs of everyday life, must change to 
keep abreast of progress; nor can there be 
a doubt that lack of impulse to advance 
results in stagnation and decay; but there is 
a difference between a course selected and 
that may lead to a safe anchorage on the 
one hand, or destruction on the other, 


Erosion of Constitutional Principles 

I realize that this occasion is neither the 
time nor the place to enter into a critical 
analysis of the theory of our Constitution or 
the principles of our government. Appropri- 
ate reference may, nevertheless, be made to 
some of the cardinal principles that should 
be preserved, if the concept that we were 
taught to believe in is to endure. 

In a recent monograph a_ distinguished 
member of the bar, in dealing with the sub- 
ject of encroachments upon the Federal Con- 
stitution, said: “The real danger to the Con- 
stitution lies in the gradual erosion of its 
principles as from time to time, in the ex- 
cess of party strife, some one of these prin- 
ciples is so ignored that it ceases to be of 
vital foree.’ To which might be added, I 
think, the idea that the real danger to our 
system of government lies not so much in 
the rabid utterance of the radical, who ad- 
vocates its destruction through violence and 
direct action, as in the supine indifference 
of the great body of well disposed citizens 
who sit indolently by while active, persis- 
tent and well organized minority groups im- 
pose their will upon the masses and cause 
their hobbies to be enacted into solemn dec- 
larations of law, that thereby are, or should 
be binding upon the conscience and actions 
of the people as a whole. If the experience 
of mankind justifies—and I submit that it 
does—the axiom that “that government gov- 
erns best that governs least,” a contempla- 
tion of our present status must force the 
conviction that we have been led far astray. 


Invasion of Personal Liberty 
Throughout our history as a race there 
has been preserved the maxim that has 
characterized it: “Respect for law—tenacity 
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for liberty.” Throughout its history the con- 
verse has been true: “Disrepect for law 
when it has unduly interfered with liberty.” 
This government was founded upon the doc- 
trine that there should be exercised by the 
citizens the greatest latitude of civic liberty 
consistent with the welfare of the people as 
a whole, and that laws established upon that 
principle should be respected by all and vio- 
lated by none. When violation of any law 
ceases to carry with it by popular consent 
the sanction that under its terms should be 
imposed, its letter becomes a mockery and its 
attempted administration a travesty. 

The function of a state is to govern the 
political and civie conduct of its members; 
to restrict personal liberty whenever neces- 
sary to protect the state; but no power 
yet constituted by man can successfully carry 
restriction beyond the point where common 
consent permits it to go. 

When that great charter that constitutes 
the foundation of our government was writ- 
ten, among the purposes enumerated in the 
preamble there was incorporated one which 
no American should ever forget. It was “to 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity.” This nation, conceived 
in the sacrifices of the Revolution, inherited 
liberty as its birthright; liberty in personal 
conduct, liberty in civie action, and liberty in 
religious thought and worship. 


Enduring Landmarks 


These principles constitute the landmarks 
that must guide our destiny if the nation 
is to endure. That it will endure there can 
be no doubt. Spasmodic hysteria may come 
and for a moment engross the _ political 
thought, but ultimately sane, sober, common 
sense will prevail; for it was not ordained 
that what here has been built shall fall a 
prey to intemperance, intolerance or petty 
strife. Rather should be believe that the 
spirit of our past and the faith in our fu- 
ture will ineuleate our citizenship with a 
determination to free itself from petty bick- 
ering and narrow thought. 

The administration of government in the 
forty-eight states of the United States and 
through the federal authority, presents a 
problem of increasing difficulty and impor- 
tanee. In the wise solution of the perplexi- 
ties involved will come the test of our citi- 
zenship. That each should do his part, and 
instead of merely indulging in idle complaint, 
intelligently take up his share of the burden 
and carry on, is necessary to go forward to 
the fulfillment of the prophecy of our coun- 
try and the achievement of its destiny. 
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LEGAL ACCOUNTING IN THE ADMINISTRATION AND 
INVESTMENT OF FIDUCIARY FUNDS 


PRINCIPLES OF EQUITY AND LAW WHICH GOVERN THE LIFE OF EVERY TRUST 


HERBERT L. DAVIS, LL.M. 


Auditor, Supreme Court of the District of Columbia 





(Eprror’s Nore: Custody of trust estates and property, whether administered by 


corporate or individual fiduciaries, calls for strict accountability. 


Very often this car- 


dinal lesson has been brought home to fiduciaries by hard experience, which teaches ob- 
servance of inviolable principles of equity and primary duty to cestui que trust. To 
enforce rules of equity and protect the interests of beneficiaries the courts enlist the aid 


of court auditors, masters and referees. 


Familiarity with legal accounting and court 
auditing is one of the requisites of efficient trusteeship. 


Special interest therefore 


attaches to the following discussion of duties and responsibilities of fiduciaries which is 


reproduced by kind permission from “Legal 


and copyrighted by the author, 1927.) 


HE first duty of a trustee is to place 
the trust property in a state of secur- 
ity. (See Tyler vs. Campbell, 106 
U. S. 322, 18 Ct. 293, 27 L. Ed. 162; Cavender 
vs. Cavender, 114 U. S. 464,472: 5 S Ct. 955, 
29 L. Ed. 212. Having taken possession of the 
moneys and other assets of an estate, it be- 
comes a duty of the trustee to invest these as 
directed by the will, if it be possible so to do. 

With the primary object of enabling the 
reader to deal with actual—not ideal—situa- 
tions respecting the duties and obligations of 
fiduciaries, the recent opinion of Hon. James 
A. O’Gorman, referee in re Gould vs. Gould 
(Estate of Jay Gould, deceased), in the Su- 
preme Court of the State of New York (126 
Mise. Rep. 54), should be carefully stud- 
ied. As an eminent jurist of the State 
of New York, and later as a member of the 
United States Senate, the influence of Judge 
O’Gorman was distinctly felt. In analyzing 
his opinion in the aforesaid cause, it be- 
comes convincing that always his sympathy 
has been with the law and its protectors, at 
all times holding fiduciaries to strict ac- 
countability. 

If any estate is being administered under 
the supervision of any court, it should con- 
stantly be borne in mind by the fiduciary that 
he should timely present, for appropriate 
eourt action, any and all proposed invest- 
ments of trust funds, prior to attempting to 
pledge such funds. In other and more exact 
words, the court should be given full oppor- 
tunity to approve or reject the propositions 
before the actual consummation of the con- 





tccounting and Court Auditing,” published 


templated transactions. Furthermore, under 
the foregoing state of facts, any sale of realty 
or personal property, held in trust, should 
receive the antecedent approval of the court 
of competent jurisdiction, it being remem- 
bered that the custody of assets, by a fidu- 
ciary appointed by the court, is, in many 
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instances, that of the court, leaving the rights 
of the parties concerned to be controlled by 
the ultimate decree of the court. (See 10 


Bank Reg. 517.) 


Avoid Violation of Rules of Practice and 
Procedure 

The failure or neglect, on the part of fidu- 
ciaries, to faithfully carry out the foregoing 
salutary rules, has, in numerous jurisdic- 
tions, led to their removal, coupled with dire 
results to those whose judgment had become 
warped and their vision obscured to the 
extent that they did not realize that they 
were vested with no powers other than those 
conferred by the orders of appointment. 
These should always be carefully studied in 
the light of the approved procedure and rules 
of practice, established in the respective 
jurisdictions. 

From an examination of many cases, aris- 
ing in our several jurisdictions, it seems that 
laymen, serving as fiduciaries, are prone to 
overlook the important fact that the fiducial 
powers conferred upon them do not extend 
beyond the jurisdiction of the court which 
makes the appointment. However, such mis- 
takes, if committed in good faith, have not, 
generally, met with stern rebuke or unde- 
served adverse criticism, where the trust 
estate lost nothing through such errors. This 
must be predicated of the understanding, on 
the part of the court auditor, master or 
referee, who may be directed to investigate 
such transactions, that the same fiduciary 
will usually not make the same mistake 
twice. However, it is clearly the duty of the 
arm of the court, to report all facts in any 
given case.—Nee Gould vs. Gould, supra (Es- 
tate of Jay Gould, deceased). 


Sincerity Not the Legal Test 

In the administration of trust estates, sin- 
cerity alone is not sufficient. It is more im- 
portant to be right than to be sincere. <A 
fiduciary may be entirely sincere, but woe- 
fully wrong: and, when he is, his sincerity 
helps him very little. The most that sin- 
cerity can do is to mitigate our moral or 
legal responsibility for our blunders; it does 
not undo the effects of the blunders. Too 
many persons count sincerity the supreme 
virtue. They pride themselves so much on 
their sincerity that it does not occur to them 
that they may be sincerely mistaken, or that, 
if they are, they may get hurt by it, and 
cause almost immeasurable suffering and 
hardship to innocent parties. Such mis- 
guided men are so pleased with their sin- 
cerity that they will not take the trouble 
to investigate its soundness and basis. Par- 
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ticularly is this true in matters pertaining 
to investment of trust funds. 


Investment of Trust Funds. Secret Profits by 
Fiduciaries Interdicted 

By the great weight of American decisions, 
the authorization to a trustee to make such 
investments as he may think proper does not 
confer an unlimited power in the use of the 
trust property. The discretion cannot be 
used arbitrarily according to the whim, ¢a- 
price or personal interest of the trustee. He 
must use good faith and reasonable prudence 
in exercising his discretion. Although the 
provisions of a will may not confine the trus- 
tees to so-called legal investments, the trus- 
tees, nevertheless, are confined to invest- 
ments, and are not authorized to speculate in 
future values of commodities, ete. Even 
where a trustee is acting under a discretion- 
ary power, he owes an undivided duty to the 
estate, and must act in the most scrupulous 
good faith for the benefit of the beneficiaries, 
uninfluenced by other considerations. (Pyle 
vs. Pyle, 137 App. Div. 568; Carrier vs. Car- 
rier, 226 N. Y. 114.) The trustee owes the 
beneficiary the duty of excluding all private 
interests and of conducting the trust to the 
sole advantage of the cestui que trust. In 
the performance of this duty the fiduciary 
must refrain from doing any act in the ad- 
ministration of the estate which will or may 
result in profit to himself. He cannot take 
any step which will or may result in his 
own enrichment or the advancement of his 
own interest. The object of the rule is to 
prevent secret frauds by removing all in- 
ducements to attempt them.—(Magruder vs. 
Drury, 235 U. S. 107; Fulton vs. Whitney, 
66 N. Y. 549; Munson vs. R. R. Co., 1038 
N. Y. 58.) 

In Carrier vs. Carrier, supra, the discre- 
tion of the trustee was to be “absolute and 
uncontrolled,’ but the court said “That does 
not mean, however, that it might be reck- 
lessly or willfully abused. He had made him- 
self a trustee, and in doing so he had sub- 
jected himself to those obligations of fidelity 
and diligence that attach to the office of 
trustee. He had power to ‘invest’ the moneys 
committed to his care. He had no power, 
under cover of an investment, to loan them 
to himself. His discretion, however broad, 
did not relieve him from obedience to the 
great principles of equity which are the life 
of every trust.” 

In the Matter of Hall (164 N. Y. 196), the 
court held that a discretionary power in the 
making of investments by a trustee does not 
authorize investments in new, speculative or 
hazardous ventures, and, as stated by the 
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court, “If the trustees had invested in the 
stock of a railroad, manufacturing, banking, 
or even business corporation, which by its 
successful conduct for a long period of time 
had achieved a standing in commercial cir- 
cles, and acquired the confidence of investors, 
their conduct would have been justified, al- 
though their investment proved unfortunate. 
But the distinction between such an invest- 
ment and the one before us is very marked. 
Surely there is a mean between a govern- 
ment bond and the stock of an Alaska gold 
mine; and the fact that a trustee is not 
limited to the one does not authorize him 
to invest in the other.” 

The intention of a testator to confer upon 
his executors or trustees power to continue 
a business must be found in the direct, ex- 
plicit and unequivocal language of the will. 
or else it will not be deemed to have been 
conferred. (Willis vs. Sharp, 113 N. Y. 586.) 
In the absence of such a power, the executor 
or trustee proceeds at his peril. 


Hazardous Business Ventures Not Suitable 
for Trust Funds 

The recent, well-reasoned opinion of Ref- 
eree O'Gorman, in re Gould vs. Gould, supra 
(Jay Gould Estate), held, among other 
things, that, whatever their motives, when 
trustees adopt an unauthorized course of 
conduct, they proceed at their own risk and 
peril; and, if loss ensues, they must reim- 
burse the estate. The trustees were in- 
structed to make investments. They were not 
empowered to engage in railroad operations 
or enterprises. The principal of the six 
trusts referred to was to be kept intact for 
the remaindermen, The trustees were with- 
out power to expose the interests to the haz- 
ards of railroad ventures, or of a struggle 
between competitors for supremacy in a 
railroad war. This is not a case where, in 
an emergency, temporary aid is given to a 
corporation to protect the interests of an 
estate holding stock or other securities. The 
losses here resulted from an unauthorized 
plan, deliberately adopted and carried out. 
While the testator (Jay Gould), in his ac- 
tive career was in the habit of taking the 
hazard of uncertain business ventures, these 
trustees had no right to take the same or 
similar business risks with the money of the 
estate. The primary duty of a trustee is to 
preserve the trust funds, make suitable in- 
vestments, and procure a safe and just in- 
come therefrom. 

In re Stewart (N. Y. 30, App. Div. 368), 
relied on by the trustees of the Jay Gould 
Estate, it should be made plain that the 
trustees of the Trevor Estate, referred to 
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in the last citation, were expressly authorized 
to make the contested investments, set out 
in detail in said cause, by the tenth clause 
of the will of John B. Trevor, deceased, in 
which the testator (Trevor) gave the trus- 
tees in said cause a very general power to 
subscribe to any issue of capital stock of 
corporations, necessary in their judgment or 
beneficial for the protection or enhancement 
of any interest which the testator (Trevor) 
held at the time of his death: and, generally, 
to make any subscription for stocks or bonds, 
or other securities, which in view of the in- 
vestments held by him at his death they may 
think advisable. No such provision exists 
in the will of Jay Gould, deceased, and the 
case cited was held to be inapplicable. 


Investments Tainted with Personal Interest 
of Trustees 

Within well recognized principles of equity, 
all the investments made by the trustees, as 
clearly specified by said referee, were dis 
approved by him. They were held to be im- 
proper, improvident, speculative and tainted 
with the personal interests of the trustees, 
or some of them. The said referee further 
found that trustees are liable for all losses 
resulting therefrom, and that they must be 
surcharged with the amount of estate funds 
used in making said investments with inter- 
est at the rate of six per centum with semi- 
annual rests, with appropriate credits for 
moneys received by the estate on account of 
such alleged investments. 

As clearly set forth in the opinion of 
Referee O'Gorman, in the aforesaid Gould 
estate, a trustee’s first duty is to the bene 
ficiaries of the trust, and he could find no 
ground for exonerating any of the trustees 
from any of the general surcharges. Under 
the evidence in this case, the further finding 
by Referee O'Gorman was that the responsi- 
bility for the surcharges must be joint and 
equal. As was said by the court in Globe 
Woolen Company vs. Utica Company (224 
N. Y. 483), “The great rule of law which 
holds a trustee to the duty of constant and 
unqualified fidelity is not a thing of forms 
and phrases.” So far as they permitted 
George Gould to dominate the management of 
the estate, all the trustees assumed respon- 
sibility for his acts. 


Commingling Trust Funds With Individual 
Funds 


The courts have invariably disapproved 
of a trustee commingling trust funds with 
his own, and since 1916 it has been a crim- 
inal offense in the State of New York for 
a trustee to do so (See. 23 Surrogate’s 
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Court Act). As to the trust funds com- 
mingled with George J. Gould's personal 
funds, the referee, in re the Jay Gould Es- 
tate, found that the estate of George J. 
Gould should be charged thereon with inter- 
est at the rate of six per centum per annum, 
with semi-annual rests, covering the entire 
period specified. 


Wills. Designation of Trustees 

Many trustees are known by more specific 
names. An executor often is a trustee for 
the purpose of carrying out the provisions 
of a will, a guardian has charge of the es- 
tate of a minor, and a committee has charge 
of the estate of an incompetent person. 

With specific reference to the law on the 
subject, a committee may be comprised of 
one or more persons, or a corporate fidu- 
ciary may act in that capacity. One in- 
dividual may be appointed, by a court of 
competent jurisdiction, as committee of the 
person of the non compos mentis; another 
individual may be appointed as committee of 
the estate. The said offices may, likewise, 
be filled by corporate fiduciaries, under ap- 
pointment by courts of competent jurisdic- 
tion. Each court is parens patriae for its 
wards.—(See Fontain vs. Ravenel. 17 How- 


ard (U.S.), 398.) 


Intentions as Expressed by Written Words 

From what follows respecting resulting 
trusts, and kindred subjects, it may be con- 
vincing that no layman should attempt to 
draw his own will or have it prepared by 
anyone except a thoroughly competent at 
torney. So many legal questions arise in 
connection with the disposition of one’s prop- 
erty that anyone who relies on his own, or 
on any other layman’s knowledge, is merely 
paving the way toward the setting aside of 
the desires of the creator of the estate, re- 
specting the disposition of his property. 
While it is settled law that the intent of 
the testator, as gathered by the terms em- 
ployed by him in his will, as in the Trevor 
Estate, supra, must control in its interpreta- 
tion, when not contrary to the settled rules 
of law, yet we frequently find wills violating 
the rule against perpetuities and contain- 
ing other legally fatal provisions, about 
which more will be said hereinafter. 


Words and Their Meaning 

A word may have one meaning in one set 
ting, and a different meaning in another 
setting. 

Mr. Justice Holmes of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, in re Towne vs. Hisner 
(245 U. S. 418), said: 

A word is not a crystal, transparent and 
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unchanged, it is the skin of a living thought, 
and may vary greatly in color and content 
according to the circumstances and the time 
in which it is used. 

In view of the foregoing, let the person 
anticipating making a will, go, therefore, to 
the ablest lawyer he knows, to have the 
work done, and when his will is drawn he 
should deposit it in his safe deposit box of 
his bank, where it can readily be located 
when needed. 


Implied or Resulting Trusts 

In summarizing: 

1. The rule in most jurisdictions is that, 
implied or resulting trusts are recognized by 
the law in force, and such trusts may be 
established by parol evidence. 

2. Testimony as to acts and conversations 
of the parties after the time the alleged trust 
was created is admissible to throw light 
upon their intent. 

3. The rule that a resulting trust cannot 
be established by the payment of funds fur- 
nished after the transfer does not include 
cases where such payments are made in 
pursuance of a contract made at the time 
of purchase; and where such payments are 
made in pursuance of the contract under 
which the title was acquired, this will be 
sufficient to establish a resulting trust. 

1. Where property has been purchased by 
the cestui que trust and a note given for the 
purchase price, which is thereafter paid by 
him, a resulting trust is created; and it is 
not material in such case whether the obliga- 
tion for deferred payments is made by the 
cestui que trust or by the trustee, if the pay- 
ments are made by the cestui. 

5. Whether or not a purchase, in the 
name of a child, is an advancement is a 
question of pure intention, though presumed 
in the first place to be such; but after suffi- 
cient evidence is offered to rebut the pre- 
sumption of an advancement, the evidence 
should be examined to establish what the 
intention was. 

6. Where it appeared that a father fur- 
nished the entire purchase money, the title 
being taken in the name of a son, as trustee, 
for the ultimate benefit of all the children 
after the father’s death, but with an ar- 
rangement made at the time of purchase 
that the father should enjoy the rents and 
profits during his lifetime, a decree estab- 
lishing a resulting trust for the benefit of 
the father affirmed. 


7. Whether the bar of laches may be set 
up depends upon the particular circum- 
stances of each case; and where, in a suit 
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to establish a resulting trust, time is impor- 
tant, it only begins to run from the time the 
trust is disavowed by the trustee and such 
disavowal fully and unequivocally made 
known to the cestui que trust. 

A leading case upon this subject is Skahen 
vs. Irving (206 Ill. 597-607). It is there 
said: 

While it is true that the placing of prop- 
erty by a husband or father in the name of 
a wife or child is ordinarily presumed to be 
an advancement or settlement, vet in a case 
like the one at bar, where the record dis- 
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closes that the earnings and income were 
large and the investments of an unusual char- 
acter, and where to indulge the presumption 
that the placing of the properties in the 
name of the wife or child was a gift would 
have the effeet.of stripping the husband and 
father of all his property and leave him at 
an advanced age penniless, and at the same 
time leave other children, having equal 
claims upon him, wholly without recognition 
or a prospect of receiving any portion of his 
estate, such facts, alone, strongly tend to 
rebut such presumption. 
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ESTATE PROBLEMS AND EVENTUALITIES ENVISAGED 
BY TRUST SERVICE 


JUDGE WM. RHODES HERVEY 
Executive Vice-President, Pacific-Southwest Trust and Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 





T is not possible to foresee all the contin- 

gencies which may arise in any trust re- 

lationship, but it is a certainty that the 
trust company, if worthy of the confidence 
of the public, must meet, without flinching, 
the problems of tomorrow. These things it 
must do, in many cases, without the audit, 
check or supervision of any person, because 
its service is often rendered for those who 
are dead or absent, for those who are in 
their non-age or in their dotage, and for 
those who, by reason of inexperience or lack 
of technical knowledge, are unable to com- 
prehend, much less to eriticise, the actions 
of a trust company. Having once assumed 
the moral and legal responsibility of carry- 
ing on through a course of years, or of gen- 
erations, the performance of involved and 
delicate business, the trust company cannot, 
without dishonor, turn back from the full 
and complete compliance with all the con- 
ditions to which its honor is bound, regard- 
less of questions of profit or loss. Leaving 
out all considerations of time, trouble and 
personal likes and dislikes, it must carry 
through, to a successful completion, its many 
undertakings. Consequently, it is incumbent 
upon the trust company, when it accepts a 
trust, to know, as far as possible, those 
things that it can do and how to do them, 
and, having once committed itself to the 
task, it should devote its best energies and 
its earnest efforts to accomplish all expected 
of it by its customer and all demanded of it 
by its dignity and its honorable character. 
Today, the trustor or .testator exchanges 





his innate weakness and impermanence for 
the strength and perpetuity of the trust com- 
pany in order that, vicariously, his dreams, 
hopes and plans may be realized tomorrow 
for the comfort and protection and well-being 
of his loved ones. In all the range of human 
affairs no greater reliance upon and trust 
in another can be manifested, nor can a 
more sacred duty or sobering obligation be 
assumed, than exists between the trust com- 
pany and its patron. The moral situation 
of the trust company in relation to many 
of its patrons is analogous to that of the 
members of the most learned and confiden- 
tial professions. 

The task assumed yesterday is not always 
completed today and the business offered 
today is seldom completely transacted before 
today becomes tomorrow. Our chief reliance 
today is that tomorrow a trust company, 
if not stronger and more experienced, will at 
least be as conscientious and faithful as it 
is today and that all the promises made 
today, and all the responsibilities and duties 
undertaken, will, on some tomorrow, find 
their full performance, and that the same 
spirit of integrity and kindness will follow 
each transaction from its beginning to its 
end. 

a a & 

A judicial determination of the question 
whether an estate shall pay income tax dur- 
ing the process of administration will be 
sought by the Department of Justice in the 
case of the estate of the widow of Russell 
Sage. 
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MODEL PLAN FOR PERIODICAL SURVEY AND REVIEW 
OF TRUST SECURITIES 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE OF THE TRUST COMPANY 
DIVISION, A. B. A. 


H. F. WILSON, Jr. 
Chairman of Special Committee and Vice-President of Bankers Trust Company of New York 





Epitor’s NoTE: Following is a preliminary report a special Committee on Review and 
Survey of Trust Securities submitted at the recent Mid-Winter Trust Conference at New 
York. There is a distinct need and call for a system and economical review of trust secu- 
rities applicable to large and small trust companies coming into the trust from whatever 
source. Trust companies often face liability by not making sales of trust securities at the 
peak of the market. Failure to do this is attributable largely to the lack of definite infor- 
mation on both the securities in their trusts and market conditions. The preliminary 
report submits a list of “Don'ts” and also embraces constructive recommendations. ) 


OUR Committee was appointed to for- 

mulate a specimen or model plan for 

the periodical survey and review of 
trust securities accompanied by the proper 
and necessary forms. It was intended that 
the plan should be designed to meet the 
needs of a small trust company as well as a 
large one. If it could not be termed “a 
model plan,” it was to be at least a specimen 
plan. 

It was proposed that this Committee 
should be selected from among the heads 
of trust departments in the older and larger 
trust companies in the East, who have 
worked and experimented in the field of 
trust investments the longest and most suc- 
cessfully. Consequently, your Committee 
naturally felt complimented in being selected 
to make this report, although there are, un- 
doubtedly, many others in all sections of the 
country who would have qualified under 
these requirements. 


Highly Specialized Service 

At the outset it is, of course, well under- 
stood that the investment of trust funds is 
a highly specialized service. In order to 
produce the best yield compatible with safe- 
ty, to comply with the law and with the pro- 
visions of the various trusts, it requires not 
only an experienced trustee, but also one 
with a thorough knowledge of securities. 
While in many states, unless otherwise au- 
thorized, trustees are confined to investments 
legal for savings banks, the conditions ob- 
taining in the investment of trust funds are 
quite different. A savings bank invests its 


funds en bloc for the benefit of the entire 
body of depositors; a trustee must invest 
the funds in its care in the light of require- 
ments of each trust, which means taking into 
consideration all the special factors involved 
in each case. This is so whether or not the 
trustee is restricted to the so-called “legal 
list.” 

It has been for many years the special 
business of trust companies to administer 
trust funds. The responsibility and privi- 
lege has now been extended to banks. It is 
assumed that only a corporate trustee can 
have the combined advantages of permanence, 
responsibility, experience and availability 
necessary to properly handle, supervise and 
review the investment of trust funds, al- 
though individuals, of course, are often as- 
sociated as co-trustees. 


Permanent Trust Investment Committee 
Having these principles in mind, your 
Committee has given considerable study to 
the subject and has compared the experience 
and methods used by its members over a long 
period of years. We have come to the con- 
clusion that, as far as possible, a permanent 
trust investment committee is desirable to 
properly handle this important duty, either 
in a small bank or trust company or a large 
one. A constantly changing committee can 
hardly become familiar with the problems 
nor function consecutively and smoothly. The 
personnel of the committee will be deter- 
mined, of course, by the conditions obtaining 
in each institution, although it would seem 
advisable to have at least two of the senior 
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officers as permanent members of the com- 
mittee and always at least one director. 

In some institutions more officers or more 
directors may be desirable, depending large- 
ly upon their qualification to pass upon se- 
curity values and questions involved in mak- 
ing trust investments such as safety, yield, 
maturity, diversification, taxability, market- 
ability, etc. Corporate trustees cannot af- 
ford to do otherwise than avail of the best 
talent they have in selecting those of their 
officers and staff who are charged with the 
important duty of making and reviewing 
trust investments. 


Selection of Committee Members 

In selecting members for a trust commit- 
tee it is suggested that the preference be 
given to the banker and the lawyer. There 
are usually very many legal questions in 
connection with investments in a trust and 
your committee has found the advice of gen- 
tlemen of legal point of view extremely 
helpful. However, each company should very 
carefully make its own selection of a per- 
manent trust investment committee, perhaps 
with an additional member chosen from 
the board of directors, and serving in turn 
for a month or longer. 

It is suggested that there should be a trust 
investment committee meeting at least twice 
a month and in most cases, once a week, and 
it is assumed that all investments will be 
carefully analyzed and all factors considered 
before any investments are made. It will be 
most helpful to have the data for study in 
advance of each meeting. All trust invest- 
ments should be continually reviewed from 
every angle. 


List of Acceptable Investments 

All this may seem more or less academic, 
but too much emphasis cannot be laid upon 
the necessity for care in making investments, 
in the light of the requirements of each spe- 
cific trust. It is also the recommendation of 
this Committee that either the executive 
committee of the bank or trust company, or 
at least a directors’ advisory committee, 
should approve all recommendations of the 
trust investment committee before any pur- 
chases are made. This might seem to in- 
volve some slight delay, but we believe the 
importance of the matter fully justifies this 
procedure. 

To reduce this delay to a minimum your 
Committee recommends that a list of high 
grade bonds be carefully prepared suitable 
for trust investments and that such a list 
be submitted to the executive committee of 
the trust company or bank, and after obtain- 
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ing its approval, the officers charged with the 
investment of trust funds might then be 
authorized to make purchases from such list 
upon approval of the trust investment com- 
mittee, without first referring the proposed 
investment to the executive committee for 
approval, although it is recommended that 
all such purchases should be reported to the 
executive committee. 

It is important that the Committee should 
have a secretary whose duty it is to keep 
a complete record of all recommendations for 
purchases or sales, and the reasons for the 
same, as it may be necessary at some later 
date for the corporate trustee to justify its 
actions either in buying, selling or holding. 
Of course, it is also necessary to maintain 
other complete records showing the exact 
holdings of each trust, restrictions on invest- 
ments, tax problems, if any, residence of the 
beneficiary and many other details which are 
set forth on the accompanying forms. In re- 
porting to the trust investment committee, it 
will be necessary to steer a middle course so 
that the reports of the statistical depart- 
ment will not be too long and on tie other 
hand not too brief, and of course “red tape” 
should always be avoided. 


Sale and Reinvestment 

Because the memoranda prepared for the 
trust investment committee plays such an im- 
portant part in the investment of trust funds, 
a few words of amplification may be of in- 
terest. An ordinary committee memorandum 
covering the sale and purchase, and possible 
retention of the remaining securities in an 
individual trust account should contain the 
following information, in addition to the rec- 
ommendation: the name of the account; the 
date established, the investment provisions, 
the date of termination, if specified, whether 
or not premiums are amortized, ete. The rec- 
ommendation in the case of a sale and re- 
investment should show the securities to be 
sold, with their inventory and market prices, 
realizable values and present income and the 
securities to be purchased, with their market 
prices, cost and income, both for each secu- 
rity and the total. When the retention of 
other securities is recommended they should 
be listed with their inventory and market 
prices, and, of course, in all cases the total 
par value of bonds, the number of shares of 
stock, ete., should also be shown. 


The other type of memorandum which we 
might eall a situation memorandum consists 
of a statistical report of the company being 
considered and a table showing those of its 
securities held, their markets, the accounts 
that hold each issue, their inventory prices, 
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and very 
of the accounts. Specimen forms 
are also annexed to this report. 


briefly the investment 


provisions 


of these 


“Don’ts” to be Observed 
While your committee hopes this report 
will be constructive, possibly the following 
“dont’s” may worth considering: 
1. Don’t establish a policy of investment un- 
less you are willing to live up to it. 
2. Don't buy securities contrary to 
terms of the trust. 


be 


the 


3. Don't forget that there are usually two 
people at interest, the life tenant and 
the remainderman. 

4. Don’t forget that a trustee has a moral 


responsibility as well as a legal one. 
5. Lon’t buy a short term high coupon bond 


at a premium in an account where you 
do not amortize. This is robbing the re- 
mainderman for the sake of the life 
tenant. 


6. Don’t buy low coupon bonds on yield to 
maturity without considering the current 
income, which is what the life tenant 

receives, 

Don’t fail to diversify investments in a 

trust to security, industry, location 

and maturity. 

8. Don’t buy too many different in 
your various trusts. If a bond is a good 
investment for one account it should be 
for many others. 

9. Don’t buy long term investment bonds 
with a low yield when good short term 
bonds and mortgages are available. You 
can reinvest permanently, later on, when 
rates are higher. 

Don’t forget that a badly handled trust 
injures not only yourself and your com- 
pany, but also every other trust company. 

In New York the Personal Property Law 

provides that no trustee shall purchase se- 

eurities from himself. This is a principle 
is recommended should always be 
scrupulously followed both in buying and 
selling, as your Committee believes that sub- 


as 


issues 


10. 


which it 


sequent embarrassment may be avoided by 
following this principle, although in New 
York (and we understand also in other 
states) it is permissible to purchase par- 
ticipations in bonds and mortgages, which 
should also be based on conservative ap- 
praisals. 

There is, of course, a great deal more 


which might be said relating to the principles 
and methods of trust investments. There 


are a number of excellent publications which 
deal with the subject of trust company ad- 
ministration, in general, including facsimile 
forms. 


Among these might be mentioned— 
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Trust CoMPANIES by Clay Herrick; “The 
Modern Trust Company” by Kirkbride and 
Sterrett; “Wills, Estates and Trusts,’ by 
Conyngton, Knapp and Pinkerton, and with 
more particular reference to the subject of 
this report, “Trust Investments,’ by Frank 
C. McKinney of the New York Bar. All of 
books and undoubtedly many others 
are well worth reading and are, naturally, 
much more complete than a preliminary re- 
port of this nature could 

Committee: W. M. Baldwin, Harold D. 
Bentley, C. W. Fenninger, R. B. Fisher, S. S. 
Liggett, H. F. Wilson, chairman. 


these 


possibly be. 


?, i? i? 
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ENLARGING LIST OF SECURITIES FOR 
TRUST FUNDS 

At the recent annual meeting of the Trust 

Companies Association of the State of New 

York, the following resolutions were adopted : 


RESOLVED, That the Trust Companies 


Association of the State of New York ap- 
proves of the proposed bills to enlarge the 
list of securities for trust funds, and 
FURTHER RESOLVED, That the bills 
now introduced at Albany adding to the 
legal list certain Public Utility, Telephone 
and Railroad Equipment Trust Securities 


commend themselves to this Association in- 
asmuch as they provide a means of obtain- 
ing a higher yield for trust beneficiaries 
without sacrifice of security. 

The executive committee of the Association 
announced at this meeting the official and 
committee appointments for the next year, 
follows: President, Charles H. Sabin, 
chairman of the board, The Guaranty Trust 
Company; vice-presidents: Charles E. Tre- 
man, president, Ithaca Trust Company, 
Ithaca, N. Y.; W. I. Taber, president, Citi- 
zens Trust Company, Utica, N. Y.; treasurer, 
Jack Johnson, Guaranty Trust Company, 
New York; secretary, James I. Bush, vice- 
president, The Equitable Trust Company of 


as 


New York. The Executive Committee is 
composed of the following: R. J. Buck, 
president, Northern New York Trust Com- 


pany, Watertown, N. Y.; James H. Perkins, 
president, Farmers Loan & Trust Company, 
New York; E. T. Esheiman, chairman, City 
Bank Trust Company, Syracuse, N. Y.; Julian 
P. Fairchild, president, Kings County Trust 
Company, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Henry P. Board- 
man, president, The Schenectady Trust Com- 
pany, Schenectady, N. Y.; James G. Blaine, 
president, Fidelity Trust Company of New 
York; Merrill T. Calloway, vice-president 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York; Har- 
old K. Downing, president, The Troy Trust 
Company; G. 8S. Silzer, New York City. 
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Welcome... rubber 


“Bon Voyage”. . . money 





The Seaboard National Bank 


of the City of New York 


115 Broadway 


Broad and Beaver Streets 


N the far off Malay Peninsula, Ceylon, 

India, and Java, dark-skinned men and 

women are working among the trees of 
rubber plantations. 

In Maine, California, Michigan, and 
Texas, American men and women are speed- 
ing back and forth, at work or pleasure, on 
rubber tires of millions of automobiles. 

On our side of the world we know that 
the crude rubber will find its way to our 
manufacturing plants. The other side of 
the world, in its turn, knows that Amer- 
ican dollars, transferred in payment, will 
find their way to foreign pockets. 

Only those actually engaged in foreign 
trade and foreign banking can appreciate 
the complexities involved—and the watch- 
ful care required in handling even the 
simplest import transaction. 

It is the individual care that each mem- 
ber of the foreign banking organization of 
the Seaboard gives to his particular work 
which makes Seaboard services to im- 
porters definitely valuable. 

Our Foreign Banking Department will 
gladly welcome any well-established im- 
porter into its carefully chosen circle of 
customers. 





24 East 45th St. 
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FIDUCIARIES AND THE NEW AMENDMENTS TO THE 
FEDERAL BANKRUPTCY LAW 


ADDED PROTECTION FOR CREDITORS OF BANKRUPT ESTATES 


W. RANDOLPH MONTGOMERY 
Of Gregory, Stewart & Montgomery, New York; Counsel for National Association of Credit Men 





(Eprror’s Note: Trust companies and banks as fiduciaries are directly concerned in 


the enforcement and operation of important amendments to the 


sankruptey Act enacted 


at the last session of Congress. In handling estate and trust funds corporate fiduciaries 
are often confronted with duties as creditors of bankrupt estates and a reading of the 


following review of these amendments and 


interest.) 


WEEPING amendments to the Bank 

ruptcy Law were adopted by Congress 

on May 27, 1926, effective August 27, 
1926 (69th Congress, First Session, Chapter 
106, Public Law No. 301). The amendments 
were the result of agitation on the part of 
the National Association of Credit Men, sup- 
ported by the Commercial Law League of 
America, the American Bar Association and 
a number of other bodies. 

These amendments are intended to strike 
at serious abuses which have grown up in 
bankruptey practice and which have 
the subject of complaint by lawyers and busi- 
ness men. in recent years. The evil practices 
which the amendments are intended to rem- 
edy, are as follows: 


been 


1. Collusion between the bankrupt and the 
officials appointed to administer his 
estate. 

Fraudulent compositions. 

Discharge of dishonest debtors. 


4. Ineffective criminal provisions. 
5. Evasion of the statute. 
6. Unnecessary complications of procedure. 
Creditors of Bankrupt Estates 
The fundamental purposes of the Bank- 
ruptey Act have not been altered, namely, 


the discharge of honest and deserving debtors 
from obligations which they are unable to 
pay, and equality of distribution of the bank- 
rupt’s estate. Nor have any radical changes 
in practice been adopted, such as the pro- 
posal of certain organizations to substitute 
for the present system of administration, a 
system of official receivers, who, it was pro- 
posed, should have the exclusive administra- 
tion of small estates. 

Banks and trust companies acting in the 





their significance, should be of practical 


capacity of fiduciaries, are frequently cred- 
itors of bankrupt estates, and it is impor- 
tant, therefore, that the amendments be thor- 
oughly understood, particularly the amend- 
ment to Section 57-(n) which limits the time 
for filing claims against bankrupt estates to 
six months after adjudication instead of 
twelve months as previously. 


Review of the More Important Amendments 

The more important of the 
are as follows: 

Section 3 (a) Acts of Bankruptcy. A new 
subdivision (4) is added to this Section read- 
ing as follows: “(4) Suffered, or permitted, 
while insolvent, any creditor to obtain 
through legal proceedings any levy, attach- 
ment, judgment, or other lien, and not hay- 
ing vacated or discharged the same within 
thirty days from the date such levy, attach- 
ment, judgment, or other lien was obtained ;” 

The purpose of this amendment is to afford 
a remedy to creditors, when by collusion or 
otherwise, a creditor obtains through legal 
proceedings, a lien on his debtor’s property, 
and the same is allowed to remain without 
sale or other disposition of the property for 
more than four months until it ripens into 
a valid preference. The amendment will 
permit the filing of a petition in bankruptcy 
for the purpose of dissolving such a lien if 
it has not been vacated or discharged within 
thirty days from the date it attaches. 

Subdivision (4) of this section (now sub- 
division 5) is amended to read as follows: 

“(5) Made a general assignment for the 
benefit of his creditors; or, while insolvent, 
a receiver or a trustee has been appointed, 
or put in charge of his property ;”’ 

The effect of this change is that the ap- 


amendments 
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pointment of a receiver or a trustee either 
in the state or federal courts will be an 
act of bankruptcy, if the corporation be in- 
solvent as defined by the Bankruptcy Act. 
Under the law as it formerly read, the ap- 
pointment of a receiver or trustee was not 
an act of bankruptcy unless (a) the debtor 
himself applied for the appointment of such 
a receiver or trustee, or (b) the receiver or 
trustee was appointed because of insolvency. 

Corporations desirous of keeping out of 
the bankruptey court, even though insolvent 
as defined by the Bankruptcy Act, and clear- 
ly within the intent of the Act, have evaded 
the law by having someone else apply for 
the appointment of a receiver or trustee, and 
by alleging as the reason for the appointment 
any cause other than insolvency. The effect 
of the amendment is not in any way to in- 
terfere with receiverships where the corpora- 
tion is not insolvent within the meaning of 
the Bankruptcy Act, i.e. with suffi- 
cient to meet its liabilities at a valua- 
tion. 


assets 


fair 


Duties of Bankrupts 


Section 7 (a) Duties of Bankrupts. Sub- 
division (8) of this section is amended to 
provide that the schedules in case of both 
voluntary and involuntary petitions shall be 
filed within ten days after the filing of the 
petition, making the practice in voluntary 
eases the same as in involuntary cases. (The 
old law required the filing of schedules in 
voluntary cases with the voluntary petition. ) 
The purpose of this change is to eliminate 
the excuse offered by those who file collusive 
petitions to the effect that such petitions 
are frequently necessary because of the time 
and labor involved in the preparing of the 
schedules, which, under the former practice, 
must have accompanied a voluntary petition. 

Section 12 (a) Compositions. The amend- 
ment to this section is to the effect that ac- 
tion upon the petition for adjudication shall 
not be delayed in case an offer of composition 
is filed, except that the court for good cause 
shown may in its discretion delay such ac- 
tion upon such terms and conditions for the 
protection of, and indemnity against loss by 
the bankrupt estate as may be proper. Under 
the old law the filing of an offer of composi- 
tion effected an automatic stay of any fur- 
ther proceedings on the petition for adjudi- 
cation. The result was that offers of com- 
position were filed in bad faith, for the sole 
purpose of staying proceedings on the peti- 
tion for adjudication, thereby leaving the 
bankrupt in possession of his business and 
of his assets, until the assets were dissipated. 
Eventually the offer of composition was with- 
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drawn or failed, and a greatly depleted es- 
tate found its way at last into the hands of 
a trustee. Under the amendment the court 
is permitted to stay action on the petition 
for adjudication only if indemnity against 
loss by the bankrupt estate is provided. This 
amendment should do much to put an end 
to fraudulent compositions. 


Discharges from Bankruptcy 

Section 14 (b) Discharges. The amend- 
ments to this section are to subdivisions (2), 
(3), (4) and (5) and the addition of a new 
subdivision (7). 

Subdivision (2) as amended makes it a 
bar to a discharge for a bankrupt to have 
destroyed, mutilated, falsified, concealed, or 
failed to keep books of account or records 
from which his financial condition and busi- 
ness transactions might be ascertained, un- 
less the court deems such failure or acts to 
have been justified under all the circum- 
stances of the case. 

Subdivision (83) has been amended so that 
it is now a bar to a discharge to have ob- 
tained money or property on credit or ob- 
tained an extension or renewal of credit by 
making or publishing, or causing to be made 
or published in any manner whatsoever, a 
materially false statement in writing re- 
specting one’s financial condition. The old 
law limited this objection to a discharge to 
a materially false statement in writing made 
by the bankrupt “to any person or his repre- 
sentative for the purpose of obtaining credit 
from such person.” Under the old law a 
false statement to a mercantile agency was 
not a bar to discharge. The amendment is 
designed to cover such statements, and it is 
believed that the language used is broad 
enough for this purpose. 

The amendment to subdivision (4) makes 
the transfer, removal, destruction or conceal- 
ment of property with intent to hinder, de- 
lay or defraud his creditors within twelve 
months immediately preceding the filing of 
a petition, a bar to discharge. The period 
under the old statute was four months. 

The amendment to subdivision (5) makes 
the granting of a discharge in bankruptcy 
within six years a bar to discharge whether 
the proceedings were voluntary or involun- 
tary. (The old law limited this to voluntary 
proceedings) again removing one of the in- 
centives to the filing of a collusive involun- 
tary petition. 

Subdivision (7) 
reads as follows: 

“Has failed to 
losses of assets, or 


which has been added, 


explain reasonably any 
deficiency of assets to 











meet his liabilities,’ thus placing in the dis- 
eretion of the Court the power to deny a 
in any case in which the judge is 
not satisfied with the explanation made by 
the bankrupt, as to the 
solvent condition. 
An important 


discharge 
reason for his in- 


proviso has been added at 
the end of Section 14 (b) which requires no 
comment. It reads as follows: 

“Provided, that if upon the hearing of an 
objection to a discharge, the objector shall 
the Court that 
there are grounds for believing 
that the bankrupt has committed any of the 
acts which, under this paragraph (b), would 
prevent his discharge in bankruptcy, then 
the burden of proving that he has not com- 
mitted any of such acts shall be upon the 
bankrupt.” 


show to the satisfaction of 


reasonable 


Cooperation Between Creditors 
Section 21 (h) Evidence. The Bankruptcy 
Act contemplates cooperation between cred- 
itors in the administration of the estate, but 
it has never heretofore provided protection 
to creditors or to the officials charged with 
the responsibility of administration, in com- 
one another their findings 
reference to the case. In order to safe 
guard creditors and to promote such coopera 
tion, a new paragraph (h) has added 
to Section 21 to the effect that a communica 
tion by a creditor, trustee of a 
bankrupt to another creditor, uttered in good 
faith and with reasonable grounds for belief 
in its truth concerning the conduct, acts or 
property of such bankrupt, shall be 
and the ereditor, 
so uttering the same shall not 


municating with 


with 
been 


receiver or 


privil- 
receiver or trustee 
be held liable 


eged., 


therefor 
Section 24 (b) 


Courts. 


Jurisdiction of Appellate 
In order to simplify Appellate Juris 
diction in bankruptcy, amendments have been 
adopted to Section 24 and Section 25 to the 
effect that all questions, both of law and of 
fact, shall be reviewed by appeal, and that all 
appeals shall be taken within thirty days 
after the adjudication, order or other matter 
complained of has been entered or rendered. 
The amendments retain the distinctions which 
now exist with reference to the jurisdiction 
of the Circuit Court of Appeals to review 
questions of law and fact and make no change 


except that the confusion which has here- 
tofore existed between “petition to revise” 
and “appeals” has been eliminated. 


Unlawful Transfer of Estate Property 
Section 29 Offenses. An 
Subdivision (a) of 
penal 


amendment to 
this section makes it a 


offense for a receiver, custodian or 
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other officer of the court to knowingly and 
fraudulently misappropriate, embezzle, spend 
or unlawfully transfer any property or se- 
crete or destroy any document belonging to 
a bankrupt estate which came into his charge 
as such officer. 

The old act confined these offenses to such 
actions on the part of a trustee. 

Subdivision (b) is amended by increasing 
the maximum penality from two years to 
five years for offenses under the Bankruptcy 
Act, and the following new crimes are added: 

“(6) Having been an officer or agent of 
any person or corporation and in contempla- 
tion of the bankruptcy of such person or cor- 
poration or with intent to defeat the opera- 


tion of this Act, concealed or transferred 
any of the property of the debtor; or (7) 
after the filing of the petition, or, in con- 


templation of 
stroyed, 


bankruptcy, 
mutilated, or 
document or record affecting or relating to 
the property or affairs, of a bankrupt; or 
(8) after the filing of the petition, withheld 
from the receiver or trustee any book, docu- 


concealed, de- 


falsified any book, 


ment, or paper affecting or relating to the 

property or affairs of a bankrupt to the 

possession of which he is entitled.” 
Subdivision (5) of this section, has been 


changed as follows: The old Act read “ev- 
torted or attempted to extort any money or 
property from any person as a consideration 
for acting or forbearing to act in bankruptcy 
proceedings.” This is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(5) Received or attempted to obtain any 
money or property, remuneration, compen- 
sation, reward, advantage or promise thereof 
from any person, for acting or forbearing to 
act in bankruptcy proceedings ;” 

Subdivision (d)} of this section is amended 
the period of limitation for 
the prosecution of crimes from one year to 
three and an important new subdi- 
vision (e) is added which is intended to 
impress upon the United States attorneys 
the importance of prosecuting bankruptcy 
offenses, and to dispose once and for all of 
the contention made by many of the trustees 
and receivers that they are not at all con- 
cerned with the commission of crimes by the 
bankrupt, but that their sole responsibility 
is the civil administration of the estate. 

Section 57 (n) is amended as stated above 
to provide that claims against bankrupt 
estates must be filed within six months after 
adjudication, rather than twelve months, as 
heretofore. 


by increasing 


years 


Preferred Creditors 


Section 60. Preferred Creditors. 


Section 
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60 (a) of the Bankruptcy Act provides that 
preferential payments made by the bankrupt 
within four months prior to the filing of the 
petition are voidable at the instance of the 
trustee, provided the person receiving the 
preferential payment had reasonable cause 
to believe that the transfer or payment would 
effect a preference. Where the preference con- 
sists in a transfer, the period of four months, 
the law said, should not expire until four 
months after the date of the recording or 
registering of the transfer, if by law such 
recording or registering were “required.” The 
law now provides, that where the preference 
consists in a transfer, the period of four 
months shall not expire until four months 
after the recording or registering of the 
transfer if by law such recording or register- 
ing is required “or permitted.” 

Proponents of this amendment point out 
that before the amendment an inconsistent 
and absurd situation existed, namely that 
creditors could, under Section 3 (b) of the 
Act, put an insolvent debtor into bankruptcy 
because a preferential transfer of his property 
had been recorded within the four months 
time, but it was useless to do so because the 
trustee could not recover the transferred 
property for creditors unless the recording 
was required by the State Law in order to 
make the transfer valid as against creditors. 
(See Citizens Banking Co. vs. Ravenna Na- 
tional Bank, 234 U. S. 360). By the addition 
of the words “or permitted’, the two. sec- 
tions, the proponents of the amendment say, 
have been harmonized so that where the law 
permits the recording of a deed or other in- 
strument of transfer for any purpose, the 
transfer evidenced by the deed or other in- 
strument of conveyance can be avoided with- 
in four months after the deed has been re- 
corded. 


Transfer by Trustees 
The recording of a deed to real estate, for 
example, is not required by law to make the 
conveyance good as against creditors, but is 
only required to make the conveyance good 


as against subsequent purchasers, mortgagees, 
etc. 


Whether this amendment will be effective 
or not is a question for the courts to deter- 
mine, because Section 60-(b) of the Act, 
which provides for the avoiding of preferen- 
tial payments or transfers by the trustee, 
has not been amended, and the words “or 
permitted” do not appear in Sec. 60-(b). 
Section 60-(b) remains as before, and unless 
the amendment to Section 60-(a) is read into 
Section 60-(b) by the Courts, the inconsis- 
tent situation is created that under Section 
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60-(a) the four months period does not ex- 
pire until four months after recording or 
registering where the recording or register- 
ing is permitted, while under Section 60-(b) 
the trustee is powerless to attack such a 
transaction unless the recording or register- 
tering was required by law in order to make 
the transfer good as against creditors. 

Opponents of the amendment say that the 
only safe thing for business men to do, now 
that the law has been amended, will be to 
record each and every transaction in busi- 
ness that they make. Otherwise, they are 
likely to have the transaction upset by the 
occurrence of a subsequent bankruptey and 
be themselves subject to suit. However, it 
will be observed by careful study of the 
Act as amended, that the only transactions 
which will be affected by the amendment 
will be preferential or fraudulent assign- 
ments or transfers, and these, it is sub- 
mitted, should be open to attack within four 
months after the date of publicity thereof 
by the recording of the instrument. 

Section 64. Debts Which Have Priority. 
Amendments have been made to subdivisions 
(a) and (b) of this section to the effect that 
no order shall be made for the payment of a 
tax assessed against real estate of a bank- 
rupt in excess of the value of the interest 
of the bankrupt estate therein, and making 
the payment of taxes subordinate to costs 
of administration, filing and the ex- 
penses of recovery of property, the expenses 
of creditors in opposing the confirmation of 
a composition, and wage claims. 

Wage claims are now entitled to priority 
to the extent of $600 earned within three 
months prior to bankruptcy, rather than 
$300 as heretofore. This amendment was 
adopted in an attempt to equalize the de- 
preciation in the value of the dollar since 
the original figure of $300 was adopted in 
1898, 

Section 70. Title to Property. Subdivision 
2 of this section is amended by adding a 
proviso which is designed to permit a bank- 
rupt to recover from the trustee the right to 
continue an application for patents, copy- 
rights, and trademarks, in cases where the 
trustee does not see fit to prosecute the ap- 
plication for the benefit of the estate. 

The amendments embrace a number. of 
minor provisions other than those above re- 
ferred to, but the foregoing are the most 
important. The complete text of the amended 
law may be found in the Credit Man’s Diary 
and Manual of Commercial Laws for 1927, 
published by the National Association of 
Credit Men, and in the Columbia Law Review 
for November, 1926. 


fees 
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BROADWAY 


A PERMANENT EXHIBIT OF ADVERTISING FOR 
BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES, CONVENIENTLY 
LOCATED FOR BANKERS VISITING NEW YORK 


RUST officers and bank 
ay executives in charge of 

advertising will find, at 42 
Broadway, in the heart of New 
York’s financial district, an inter- 
esting exhibit of advertising mate- 
rial—with special prominence given 
to trust department literature. 


Everything from single folders 
and books to complete year-long 
campaigns. 

Specimens of literature used by 
banks from Maine to California, 
from Wisconsin to Texas. 


General trust material, insur- 
ance trust literature, campaigns to 
increase savings and checking de- 
posits, to secure more active co- 
operation from employees and 


stockholders. 


A display covering the walls of 
the entire ofice—and practically 
every phase of bank and trust com- 
pany advertising. 


Drop in at any hour, from 9 
to 5—or better still, phone in ad- 
vance. Two or more of our staff 
of five will be on hand to explain 
anything that interests you. 


Our Chicago Office —and the 
Main Office in our splendid new 
building in Chattanooga — offer 
similar opportunities for investiga- 
tion by bankers visiting those ci- 
ties. And to those who can’t visit 
us, we will gladly send a mail- 
demonstration on request. 


PURSE PRINTING COMPANY 


Contrivers of Publicity for Banks and Trust Companies 


TENNESSEE 


New York Office 
42 Broadway 


Chicago Office 
10 South LaSalle Street 




















Capital, Surplus and Profits 


TRUST COMPANIES 


PARAPHRASED PROVERBS 


A Bank is Known by the 


Business Interests it Serves 


We are proud to number among our cor- 
respondents the leading banks and bankers, 


both here and abroad. 


Every important national industry is repre- 
sented on our books—some for more than 
a century. 


Weare thus in position to render you a service 
based on a long and diversified experience, 
a service that keeps you in touch with repre- 
sentative and profitable business. 


THE 
PHILADELPHIA-GIRARD 
NATIONAL BANK 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


. $28,400,000 












































COMPLETE CIRCLE OF PROTECTION AGAINST FORGERY 
AND ALTERATION OF CHECKS 











ATTAINMENT BY COMBINING MECHANICAL AND ACTUARIAL SCIENCE 


WALTER L. TODD 
Vice-President and Genera! Manager of the Todd Company, Rochester, N. Y. 





(Epirror’s NOTE: 


The following article traces the succe ssive steps in a relentless war- 


fare against forgery and alterations of checks which only recently has yielded what might 


be termed a “complete circle of protection.” 


To the extent that losses persist they are 


attributable to failure to observe and enlist the protection that is now available. As 
stated by the writer it is only within the past two years that the practice has originated 


in casualty insurance, which is bound to 


become general, of granting a merit rating 


schedule and substantial discount from base rates for forgery bonds to insured who use 
check protection. Thus the circle of protection is made complete through the combina- 


tion of mechanical and actuarial science.) 


T is little more than twenty-five years 

since far-seeing men began to take thought 

seriously of the crime of forgery. Per- 
haps this statement needs qualification, for 
that forgery had been considered a serious 
crime is evident from the fact that at one 
time in England it was a capital offense. 
The qualification, however, can go no further 
than to say that, while the crime itself was 
regarded gravely, no serious consideration 
had been given to its prevention. 

The great increase in banking facilities in 
this country and the consequent growth in 
the use of checks gave an impetus to the 
operations of forgers, among whose profes- 
sors some thirty or forty years ago were in- 
cluded men of extraordinary cunning and 
consummate skill of a sort. Their successful 
crimes were proving disturbing and discon- 
certing to the banks, sources of loss both to 
depositors and banks, and too often the 
cause of litigation which, whatever the out- 
come, certainly did not tend to promote good 
will and the popular spread of banking. 

To check the operations of forgers some 
tentative efforts at check fraud prevention 
had been made from time to time before the 
work began in earnest. In the light of pres- 
ent day development of prevention these first 
efforts seem puerile, and in point of fact they 
were pathetically ineffective. The advantage 
of mechanical brains, skill and inventive- 
ness was all on the side of the crooks. They 
were painstaking students of all that per- 
tained to their craft. They knew printing, 
engraving and photography; they knew the 
chemistry of inks and paper; they knew 
chirography, and they knew human nature. 





Almost as fast as each feeble method to 
prevent the alteration, or “raising,” of 
checks was produced they mastered its 
meagre intricacies, and so speedily and suce- 
cessfully set it at naught that their crimes 
seemed almost as much mere gestures of 
contempt as crimes against property. 

The first effective check writer is less than 
thirty years old; it is twenty-seven years 
old, to be exact. It was evolved with a defi- 
nite principle of construction in mind, and 
although in the last twenty-seven years it 
has departed materially in details from the 
first model, it has never departed from the 
guiding principle, i.e., to provide an un- 
changeable record on the check. The his- 
tory of its development forms an absorbing 
chapter, through which runs the thread of 
the story of the astounding spread of bank- 
ing in this country, which may not be alto- 
gether coincidental, but in some measure a 
result of the new immunity from forgery 
provided by check protection. 

But that chapter has no place here, save 
only so much of its history as may be re- 
quired to indicate the steps taken in the 
completion of a circle of protection and the 
demonstrated value of prevention. 


Forgery Prevention by Mechanical 
Protection 

The beginning of forgery prevention by 
mechanical protection contemplated only a 
single phase, that of protecting the amount 
from alteration. In its gradual modifica- 
tion from earlier and simpler forms to some- 
thing more complex, check protection has 
run true to evolutionary form, for the com- 
pleted circle of protection today links three 
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forms which together prevent loss from any 
possible fraud to which a check may be sub- 
ject. This was not the 
development of only a few years: it was per- 
fected, step by step, the perfection of each 
forerunner leading to the complete whole. 
The first step in prevention had been to 


system of course 


protect checks from being “raised,” that is, 
from haying the amounts so altered that 


the check was made to call for the payment 
of a sum of money greater than as originally 
drawn. In the days of pen written checks 
this alteration was a simple matter, the addi- 
tion, for example, of a “y” to an “eight” in 
the written amount and of a cipher to the 
numeral, being elementary practice. It was 
very little more difficult for a ‘“‘scratcher’’ to 
change a check drawn for eight dollars to 
eight hundred or even eight thousand, for 
the lightheartedness with which makers for- 
merly dashed off their checks aided and 
abetted the “scratcher’s” skill. In fact, so 
comparatively easy was this form of forgery 
and so great its profits, that it constituted 
a large percentage of all check frauds. It 
had a great advantage over forgery pure 
and simple—the imitation of a genuine sig- 
nature—in that its signature was indispu- 
tably genuine and the entire check was ap- 
parently as authentic; the forger had not to 
depend for his success upon the exercise of 
the most difficult branch of his art, well 
nigh perfect imitation of a signature. 


First Steps in Protection 

The perfection of the check writer, which 
reached its apotheosis in the machine that 
shreds the amount into the paper in inerad- 
icable ink of two colors, was a serious set- 
back to the “scratcher.” atient experi- 
menting with the checks written by the per- 
fected machine convinced him that his al- 
teration heyday was over and that he would 
better devote himself to other vulnerable 
joints in the armor of the protected check. 
That he has done so is not mere conjecture; 
it is pretty well proved by the fact that 95 
per cent of forgery indemnity losses paid by 


surety companies are due to frauds other 
than those preventable by mechanical de- 
vices. Othello’s occupation is not gone, but 


merely plied in a new direction. 
The first perfected step in protection, while 


it safeguarded the amounts of checks, did 
not and could not prevent change of the 
payee’s name, date and number, and the 


counterfeiting of checks. Forger gangs, de- 
prived of their easy prey of raised checks, 
developed a really superb technique in other- 
wise transforming checks and diverting the 
amounts they called for to persons other 
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than those they were intended for. With the 
check paper then in use, no matter what its 
quality or the quality of its printing, clever 
forgers by skill and industry and an applica- 
tion of their knowledge of acids, inks, pho- 
tography, paper and printing, could so alter 
the payee’s name and the date and number 
that the check as originally drawn 
“spurlos yersenkt.” 

Furthermore, they could and did “counter- 
feit’’ checks so skillfully that they were ac- 
cepted without question at banks where they 
were presented. If the crooks were unable 
by theft or chicane to obtain a supply in 
quantity of the blank checks they coveted, 
one sample would be made to do for their 
the then prevailing careless- 
ness about the custody of blank checks and 
canceled vouchers they usually succeeded in 
obtaining a sample check, with which they 
were enabled to reproduce blank checks in 
quantity. These they filled out to a payee 
and in an amount at will, the signature being 
expertly forged by the specialist of the gang. 


was 


purposes. In 


Challenge of Inventive Forces 

This challenge to the inventive forces of 
protection was promptly taken up. The first 
essay to meet it was to depart from the plain 
white of the blank check, substituting for it 
a beautifully engraved or lithographed blank 
with a tinted surface of intricate design. It 
was an improvement in appearance, but not 
so great an improvement in safety. The 


forgers blithely continued to bleach out 
payee’s name, date and number, then re- 


storing tint and design so nicely as to leave 
no traces of acid. Nor was it any more diffi- 
cult than before for them to reproduce these 
“improved” checks in quantity for counter- 


feiting. 

It was obvious to those whose concen- 
trated study of the problem of check pro- 
tection had resulted in the perfected first 
step that a merely pretty lithographed or 


engraved check paper could not meet the 
crooks’ new challenge. Government cur- 
rency, While beautifully and artistically en- 
graved and printed, depended on something 
more than that to make successful counter- 
feiting of it approximately impossible. This 
was a happy thought which led to the en- 
gagement of one of the experts in the United 
States Bureau of Printing and Engraving for 
the work of evolving a check paper and ink 
that would defy successful alteration 
counterfeiting. 

Enlisting the services of a government ex- 
pert “for the war on forgery” 


and 


meant giving 


him every scientific aid he might require to 
He required many such 


solve the problem. 
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aids, and they were provided without stint 
and forthwith, or rather so soon as they 
could be produced, for many of them were 
apparatus and instruments of his own de- 
vising, which had to be manufactured spe- 
cially from his plans and specifications. No 
thought of hurrying on to production was 
entertained either by the expert or those 
who had engaged him. It was not to be a 
race against time, but a deliberate and pains- 
taking quest of an elusive secret. 

A laboratory was established and elabo- 
rately equipped with precision instruments, 
cameras and all the expensive paraphernalia 
of scientific research, and here the govern- 
ment expert and his staff patiently experi- 
mented month after month, one day to joy- 
fully believe they were within sight of the 
goal, only to reject their work on the next 
day when it had failed to meet in every re- 
spect the test they had established. Nor 
was research limited to that particular labo- 
ratory and its personnel. In the quest of the 
absolute in an alteration-proof check paper 
the advice and assistance of some of the 
foremost scientists in the country’s universi- 
ties were obtained. 

It was the work of years during which 
more than three-quarters of a million dol- 
lars were expended in research alone, but 
when the expert was able to say “eureka” he 
had evolved a paper, ink and design which, 
when acid is applied to the surface, produced 
a result as startling and disconcerting to the 
forger as was the apparition of the djinn to 
the Arab who summoned him from the bot- 
tle. Briefly, the solution of the problem lies 
in superimposed geometrical designs, over 
all of which is a tinted surface design, upon 
the removal of which by acid or alkaline 
erasure is revealed the word “void” many 
times repeated, against which no amount of 
skill will avail to conceal evidences of tam- 
pering. Supplementing this, counterfeiting 
was guarded against by devising a system of 
registering each sheet of printed checks, and 
never printing them in blank. 

Thus after many years of patient endeavor 
and research the two first steps in check 
protection were perfected. The combination 
of the perfected check writer and alteration- 
proof paper prevented the raising of amounts 
and the changing of payee’s name, date and 
number and the counterfeiting of checks, 
respectively, but there remained a gap in the 
circle of complete protection. 

There are limits to the efficacy of any- 
thing man-made. When the last word in 
fireproof construction has been spoken the 
wise owner takes out fire insurance, for he 
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knows that, while steel framework will not 
burn, fire can leave a by-product of other 
loss and damage. Mechanical protection of 
checks must necessarily stop short at the 
forgery of signatures and indorsements. 
Until human nature has been made impec- 
cable there can be no barrier to these crimes, 
but only indemnification for the losses caused 
by them; and that is the province of insur- 
ance, 
Enlisting Actuarial Science 

Forgery bonds were a development of the 
movement to guard against losses from check 
frauds. They cover losses due to any form 
of check frauds, but since the two perfected 
steps in protection had largely removed haz- 
ards it was logical to seek to effect an ar- 
rangement whereby the insurers would re- 
ward those whose precautions were respon- 
sible in reducing their losses, at the same 
time providing an incentive to a general use 
of these protective devices and reducing the 
hazards for the insurance companies. 

Actuarial science is a pretty exact science, 
as far as possible leaving nothing to chance. 
Insurers against losses from fire, wind and 
water, accident, disease, and robbery, had 
long ago realized that their losses could be 
materially reduced by the observance on the 
part of the insured of precautions against 
the hazards covered by their policies, and 
the companies have spent many millions of 
dollars in organized campaigns to encourage 
the use of prevention by their assured. The 
case of the assured who use check protection 
differs no whit from that of those who guard 
against the hazards of fire, wind and water. 
accident, disease, and robbery, yet recogni- 
tion of this fact was long delayed on the 
part of insurance companies. It awaited the 
clear vision of the head of one of the oldest 
and largest casualty companies in the ecoun- 
try, but once convinced, he acted promptly, 
decisively and unequivocally. This company 
for more than two years has had in effect 
a merit rating schedule by which substan- 
tial discounts from the base rates for forgery 
bonds are granted to the insured who use 
check protection, the discounts being graded 
according to the amount and the rating of 
the protection used. 

Thus was the circle of protection com- 
pleted. It is not yet a general practice of 
surety companies to accord preferential rates 
to those of their assured who employ check 
protection, but it is only delayed. It is in 
fact inevitable, because even in such cases 
as where actuarial vision has not opened to 
its practical wisdom, pressure of the assured 
will indicate its economic advisability. 
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The latest 
FINANCIAL 


STATEMENT 
of New Englands largest bank 


as of December 31, 1926 


aH 
RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks $84,970,881.54 
United States Securities : 19,443,107.28 
Loans, Discounts & Investments. . ... 276,637,769.44 
Banking Houses. gape 9,981,422.62 
Customers’ Liability ‘Account of Accept- 
eee ctea hia s 19,607 ,460.43 
Accrued Interest Receivable... ee Pie 1,035,407.47 


Total $411,676,048.78 


LIABILITIES 

Capital $20,000,000.00 
Surplus & Profits 24,307,188.95 $44,307,188.95 
Reserved for Dividend Payable Jan. 3, 1927.. 800,000.00 

Reserved for Interest and Unearned Dis- 
1,856,858.23 
308,665,989.24 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches... 1,717,636.31 

Rediscounts and Federal Reserve Funds 
Purchased ; 13,000,000.00 
Acceptances Executed 20 034,404.70 
Acceptances and Foreign Bills Sold....... | 21,293,977.35 


Total $411,676,048.78 
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NATIONAL BANK of 
BOSTON 


1784 es 43 1927 


Foreign Branches European Representat 
Buenos Aires AND Havana Lonpon, Paris, Bertin 
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DEALING WITH PRACTICAL 
LEMS OF FIDUCIARY ACCOUNTING 


ADJUSTMENTS BETWEEN 





— 
bosseenseeee 


AND EVERYDAY PROB- 


[mom toeeeveuenner Testteveens| 





LIFE TENANT AND REMAINDERMAN 


Cc. A. TOLIN 
Assistant Trust Officer, Mississippi Valley Trust Company, St. Louis, Mo. 





(Epitor’s Notre: 


In the absence of court decisions many of the questions of alloca- 


tion and adjustment which confront corporate fiduciaries in their accountancy work, must 


be determined in the light of experience and approved practice. 


This is particularly true 


at this stage when so many banks and new trust companies are assuming fiduciary respon- 


sibilities which are tvo often entered 


IDUCIARY accounting is being more 
seriously considered each day, by cor 
porate fiduciaries; 
complicated 


partly because new 
and problems are continually 
being presented; but principally due to the 
fact that fiduciaries realize that proper ac- 
counting between life tenant and remainder- 
men is the important feature of the 
trust business. In this day of general educa- 
tion, required of a fiduciary than 
was required during the days of limited edu 
cation of the masses. 


most 


more is 


Only during the past few years have recog- 
nized authorities issued any printed matter 
on this all important subject; therefore we 
have been obliged to use our own discretion 
because the majority of questions that arise, 
are not covered by court decisions or if any 
decision has been rendered it was usually 
with reservation and does not fit our prob- 
lem, while on the other hand quite a few of 
the students of fiduciary accounting have not 
become reconciled to court decisions 
touching our problems. In this discussion I 
will touch upon several questions of fiduciary 
accounting which may deserve 
sideration. 


some 


general con- 


Securities Constituting a Trust 
Adjustment in accounts of trustee of 
specific securities bequeathed or transferred 
in trust. It is common practice to enter 
specific securities at par, whether such se- 
curities have a market value above or below 
par. 

It is recommended that specific securities 
be entered by trustee at appraised value at 
the death of testator or at fair market value 
at delivery of trust agreement; on such basis 
stocks without par value are taken care of 
and the accounts will reflect the value of 
the trust estate. Thereafter as assets 


are 





upon 
practical solutions will repay study and careful reading.) 


too lightly. The following discussion and 


sold or collected, corpus is credited or 
charged with the profits or loss by appre- 
ciation or depreciation, as distinct from 


usual adjustments by 
miums or 


amortization of 
accumulation of 
bonds and like securities. 


pre- 
discounts on 


True Principal of Residuary Trust Estates 

Adjustment of items in executors’ accounts, 
included in residuary bequest, when received 
by testamentary trustee, so as to determine 
true principal of residuary trust estate as 
of date of death of testator. Trusts of 
residuary estate or aliquot part of residuary 
estate, take effect as of date of death of tes- 
tator, and not later as of date when assets 
are transferred from executor to trustee. 

Consider as part of the following 
items at appraised value as of date of death 
of testator, to wit: Real estate, bonds, stocks, 
notes, accounts and chattels; also rents and 
royalties due and unpaid at death of testa- 
tor; interest accrued to date of death of 
testator on bonds and notes; dividends on 
cumulative preferred stock due and unpaid 
at date of death of testator; current divi- 
dends due and unpaid at death of testator; 
proportion of stock and other extraordinary 
dividends. 

Consider as chargeable to corpus the fol- 
lowing items, to wit: Court and other ex- 
penses of administrations; estate taxes; in- 
heritance taxes against the various beneficia- 
ries, chargeable to their interests in the es- 


corpus 


tate; taxes against testator a lien at date 
of his death; claims allowed against the 


estate; fee of attorney representing estate; 
commissions of executor on corpus of estate. 

Consider as part of income the following 
items, to wit: Rents and royalties becoming 
due and payable after date of death of tes- 
tator; interest accrued after his death on 
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bonds and notes; current dividends declared 
after his death on stocks in the estate; divi- 
dends on cumulative preferred stock accrued 
after his death; proportion of stock and 
other extraordinary dividends. Consider as 
chargeable to income the following items, 
to wit: Interest accrued after death of tes- 
tator on claims against the estate, as such 
charge is deemed to be offset by income re- 
ceived on assets during administration; com- 
missions of executors on income of estate; 
taxes on assets of estate in hands of execu- 
tor; income received by executor on assets 
specifically bequeathed, because such income 
should go to legatees. 


Sale of Unproductive Real Estate by Testa- 
mentary Trustee 

Testamentary trustee held unproductive 
real estate for six years and then sold for 
$10,000; during trust trustee advanced $1,000 
earrying charges out of income or principal 
of trust estate; decree of court directed divi- 
sion between principal and income of pro- 
ceeds of sale, on basis of refund of carrying 
charges advanced and apportionment of bal- 
ance of proceeds on basis of 4 per cent sim- 
ple interest and as if property sold five years 
after death of testator. 


Fifth annual payment....... $100.00 
Less interest 5% on $95.25 
during fifth year........... 4.75 
Credit principal investment 
SE Las aw as acuals éa knees 95.25 
Balance at end of fifth year.. None. 
Note: Above interest charges aggregate 
$67.05; above value at beginning of first 


year was $4382.95; the two sums total $500; 
the five annual payments total $500. 
Amortization of Discount on Bonds 

Adjustment in accounts of trustee of value 
of bond purchased at a discount, bond being 
held to maturity. This is a question on 
which we widely differ in opinions. In deal- 
ing with this question it appears to be the 
common practice to consider discount when 
realized at maturity as mere appreciation of 
capital assets and therefore belongs to cor- 
pus; while as a matter of fact discount is 
simply a method of equalizing interest or in 
other words bond discount is an interest rate 
in disguise. 

The only court decision on this question 
was one by the California Supreme Court in 
matter of estate of Gartenlaub, February 23, 
1926, in which the court held that discount 
realized at maturity of bond was an appre- 
ciation of capital assets. 

In the case of a premium bond, we all 
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agree that the premium must be amortized 
out of future interest collected, as the bonds 
are purchased on a certain interest basis ar- 
rived at by use of bond tables. 
true with discount 
pay par for the 


The same is 
contract to 
bond but not at date of 
purchase. Our contract is with the life 
tenant. We bought the bond on a certain 
interest basis agreeing to give the life tenant 
the coupon rate and a proportion of the dis- 
count annually which together will make the 
rate at which the bond was purchased. 
Cost of 4% bond for $100, having 4 
years to run, purchased at 96..... 
On level basis plan, discount is accu- 
mulated at $1 per year. 


bonds: we 


$96.00 


Interest coupon collected first year. 

$4.00 
Diwcount QCEPUSN 2... cic vee 1.00 
a i ee oe neat $5.00 


Write up value of bond 1.00 


$97.00 


Value of bond at end of first year.. 
Interest coupon collection second 
POE. ELE OE OE $4.00 


Discount accrued .............. 1.00 
i ee Sr ee $5.00 
Write up value of bond............. 1.00 
Value of bond at end of second year. $98.00 
Interest coupon collected second year. 

$4.00 
ee a er 1.00 
REE RID os 6 Nec w scan se cee $5.00 
Write up value of bond............ 1.00 
Value of bond end of third year..... $99.00 
Interest coupon collected fourth year. 

$4.00 
Discount ACCTUCd ........cccee 1.00 
NE ID rr b's bs wwe bee $5.00 
Write up value of bond............. 1.00 


Value of bond at maturity at end of 
fourth year when it is paid at par. $100.00 
Adjustment in accounts of trustee of value 
of bond purchased at a discount, bond sold 
before maturity. 
Cost of 4% bond for $100 having 4 years to 
run, purchased at 96.............. $96.00 
As shown above, at end of second 
year, bond will have book value of. $98.00 


If bond be sold for more than book 
I CEI. 53 5:5 sso 430s etme walene $100.00 
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Credit corpus with book value of 98.00 


and credit corpus with appreciation 
of bond independent of adjustment 
OE. CIR a. hots cee ce weeso eo aws ens $2.00 


If bond be sold for less than book 

wale: ORS Geb sso cscs sc wckses bees $95.00 
Credit corpus with proceeds of sale.. $95.00 
and charge corpus with depreciation 

of bond, independent of adjustment 

GP GROGES Vasile can eee ieee ers 3.00 


$98.00 


Amortization of Premium of Bonds 
Adjustment in accounts of trustee of 
value of bond purchased at a pre- 
mium, bond being held to maturity. 
Cost of 6% bond for $100, having 4 
years to run, purchased at 1.04.... $104.00 
On level basis plan of amortization 
premium written off is $1 each year. 
Interest coupon collected first year. 
$6.00 
Credit income on 5% basis with 5.00 


Decrease value of bond............. 1.00 
Value of bond at end of first year.. $103.00 
Interest coupon collected second year. 

$6.00 
Credit income on 5% basis with 5.00 


Decrease value of bond............. 1.00 
Value of bond at end of second year. $102.00 
Interest coupon collected third year. 

$6.00 
Credit income on 5% basis with 5.00 
Decrease value of bond............. 1.00 
Value of bond end of third year.... $101.00 
Interest coupon collected fourth year. 

$6.00 


Credit income on 5% basis with 5.00 
Decrease value of bond. 


Value of bond at maturity, at end of 

fourth year, when it is paid at par. $100.00 
Credit corpus with proceeds of sale. $10,000.00 
Refund income or principal for 

carrying charges paid........... 1,000.00 


Proceeds to be apportioned between 
principal and income............ $9,000.00 
On 4% simple interest basis $1.00, 
is taken to have earned 4% every 
year for 5 years or total of 20% 
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in 5 years; to determine capital 

required on that basis to increase 

to $9,000 in 5 years, divide $9,000 

by 1.20; quotient equals $7,500; 

therefore credit corpus with capi- 

tal amount required... 06.6.4... 7,500.00 
Credit income with 4% simple in- 

terest on $7,500 for 5 years...... $1,500.00 

Ur. Tobin then presents further illustra- 
tive eramples of adjustment including pro- 
ceeds of sale of real estate foreclosed under 
mortgage in default; proceeds of sale of de- 
faulted bonds; cumulative dividends on pre- 
ferred stock; liquidation and stock dividends 
and continuing with treatment of extraordi- 
nary cash dividends, he says: 


Extraordinary Cash Dividends 

Adjustment of extraordinary cash divi- 
dend received by trustee on share of corpo- 
ration stock held by estate; stock paid regu- 
lar current dividends out of earnings; at 
beginning of trust, each share had book 
value of $150; at time of extraordinary divi- 
dend, each share had book value of $175; 
company paid extraordinary dividend of 
$40 per share, reducing book value to $135 
per share. 

Trustee is required to apportion extra- 
ordinary dividend so as to preserve value of 
stock as of beginning of trust, to wit; $150 
per share, and so as to credit income and 
pay life tenant earnings on each share since 
trust began. This is in accordance with the 
so-called American rule. 

Since book value of each share at be- 
ginning of trust WE6. 6osccncccees . .$150.00 
And since reduced value of share at 

date of extraordinary dividend is. .$135.00 

Trustee should credit corpus part of 


$40 per share dividend..... a ecw $15.00 
And should credit income balance of 
$40 per share dividend............ $25.00 


Note: Eatraordinary dividend in securities 
in treasury of company may properly be ap- 
portioned on same principle as extraordinary 
cash dividends. 


Rights to Subscribe for Corporate Stock 

Adjustment by trustee of additional shares 
of stock subscribed and paid for by trustee, 
through rights to subscribe for corporate 
stock. The general rule is that such stock, 
when subscribed for and received, should 
be credited to corpus of the estate; sometimes 
credit to corpus of all such stock would not 
be equitable and should be apportioned be- 
tween corpus and income. 

Consider the case where a trustee re- 
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ceived stock in trust and at beginning of 
trust the stock has book value of $300 per 
share; during the trust, regular current 
dividends were paid on the stock; during the 
trust, the book value of increased to 
$600 per share; thereafter the corporation 
increased its stock outstanding 100 per cent 
of its former par value and gave to its stock- 
holders the right to subscribe for new stock 
at $100 per share. Before the transaction 
the corporation has one share of stock out- 
standing for each $600 book value of assets; 
after the transaction the corporation will 
have increased the $600 book value of assets 
to $700, and will have outstanding against 
the $700 two shares stock of par value of 
6200, and having a book value of $350 per 
share. 

The original $300 book value of stock, plus 
the $100 paid for new stock, makes the in- 
vestment of corpus in the 
$400, as against an investment of 
$300. 


stock 


stock equal to 


income of 
After the transaction the 2 shares of stock 
should be apportioned as follows: 


4/7 of 2 shares to corpus or 1.143 
shares at $350 per share.......... $400.00 


3/7 of 2 shares to income or .S57 share 

at $350 per share as capitalized 
EE ae eee 300.00 
$700.00 

In place of original $100 par value of 

stock, there will be outstanding par 
i i Cr Cs cies ca se seen $200.00 


Should trustee not exercise right to 
scribe, but sell said rights, the proceeds 
should be apportioned as follows: 

The now held has value of 
$350; therefore proceeds of sale of such 
rights to subscribe should be credited to in- 
come because book value after transaction 
is $350 against $300 at beginning of trust. 

While courts have not as yet required ap- 
portionment of sale of stock rights, it ap- 
pears equitable to adjust the proceeds on the 
basis above indicated. 


sub- 


share book 


Dividends from Stock of Timber Company 

Adjustment of dividends received from 
stock of timber company held by trustee; 
stock at beginning of trust appraised at $100 
per share; annual dividends are of varying 
amounts, depending on amount of timber cut 
and sold; trustee directed to allow life ten- 
ant a fair rate of return out of dividends re- 
ceived and to credit corpus with excess so 
as to protect corpus from ultimate loss after 
exhaustion of timber. 

Trustee for period of years annually re- 
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ceived large dividends on stock and credited 
all dividends to corpus. 

Trustee annually charged corpus and cred- 
ited income with $6 per share as fair rate 
of return to life tenant. 


Adjustment of Rent from Leasehold 
Adjustment of value of leasehold having 
5 years to run, producing net rent to trust 
estate of $100 per year, adjustment on basis 
of interest at 5 per 
pounded annually. <A 
the capital of 


possession 


cent per annum 

leasehold is part of 
the estate; but a temporary 
only. In other words it is a 
wasting asset. 


com- 


sy reference to proper annuity 
table, find that present 
worth of an annuity of $1 
payable annually for 5 years 
is $4.3295; an annuity of 


$100 will be 100 times 
$4.3295; credit corpus and 


charge investment 
First annual payment.... 
Less interest 5% on $4382.95 


“ $432.95 
. . $100.00 


during first year..... 21.65 
Credit principal investment 
NE ks Sco asd ees ys 78.35 


$354.60 


Second annual payment. . . $100.00 


Less interest 5% on $354.60 
during second year........ 17.73 
Credit principal investment 
ee eee ere aia §2.27 
$272.33 
Third annual payment.......$100.00 
Less interest 5% on $272.33 


during third year......... 


Credit principal investment 
WE EGR chen eka eens ie 86.38 
$185.95 
Fourth annual payment...... $100.00 
Less interest 5% on $185.95 
during fourth year........ 9.30 
Credit principal investment 
Sea ee one 90.70 
$95.25 


Adjustment in accounts of trustee of 
value of bond purchased at a pre- 
mium, bond sold before maturity. 
Cost of 6% bond for $100, having 4 
years to run, purchased at 1.04.... $104.00 
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TO TRUST COMPANIES, Institutions, and 


fe) 


Estates, Halsey, Stuart & Co. offers the service of 





CHICAGO 
201 So. La Salle St 
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helpful in the analysis of holdings and in supplying 


dependable data and information that may be needed 


from time to time. In such matters we welcome the 


opportunity to render assistance. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


NEW YORK 
14 Wall St. 


85 Devonshire St. 


a large, well informed, investment banking organi- 
zation. It is able to submit a diversified list of suit- 
able bonds, of its own origination, regarding which 


it can supply complete information. It can often be 


INCORPORATED 


PHILADELPHIA 
111 South 15th St. 


DETROIT 
601 Griswold St. 


CLEVELAND 
925 Euclid Ave. 
BOSTON MILWAUKEE 


425 East Water St. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
608 Second Ave., S 














end of second 
year bond will have book value of. 


As shown above at 


$102.00 


If bond be sold for more than book 

pS Be ee ae $105.00 
Credit corpus with book value of.. 102.00 
and credit corpus with appreciation 

of bond independent of adjustment 

OE) PR hn eas Seewcee oa eG $3.00 


If bond be sold 


value, say for 


less than book 


for 
Se eee ee $100.00 
Credit corpus with proceeds of sale. $100.00 
and corpus with depreciation 

of bond, independent of adjustment 

of premium 


charge 


2.00 


$102.00 
Termination of Trusts 

Adjustment between income and principal 
of various items on termination of trust at 
death of life tenant, where no express pro- 
vision is made that estate of life tenant 
should not be entitled to income and profits 
not distributed at death of life tenant and 
where no express provision is made as to 

adjustment of expenses of trust. 
Credit estate of life tenant with: 





Income in 
life tenant; 

Uncollected interest accrued 
life tenant on bonds and notes; 

Uncollected rents and royalties accrued 
to death of life tenant from property; 

Dividends out of current earnings on 
held by trustee, declared before 

death of life tenant but not paid prior to 

death of life tenant; 

Unexpired value of prepaid 
and other prepaid items. 
Consider increase in 

held by trustee, 
cumulated by corporations or 
where only part of earnings were paid as 
dividends to trustee. 

See principles above mentioned in case of 
dividends and extraordinary 
dividends. 

Charge estate of life tenant 


hands of trustee at death of 


to death of 


shares 


insurance 


value of shares 
earnings 
respective 


book 


where were ac- 


stock other 


with: 


Unpaid expenses of trust to death of 
life tenant; 
Accrued unpaid taxes for tax year in 


which death of life tenant occurred; 
Amount of income advanced life tenant 

in excess of exact amount due life tenant; 
Commission of trustee on income to 

death of life tenant. 

































American Exchange 
Irving Trust Company 


NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, December 31, 


RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand and Due from Banks 
Exchanges for Clearing House 


I 92 6 


$146,626,608. 
98,821,518. 


Call Loans, Commercial Paper and Lo woans eligi ble for 


Re-discount with Federal Reserve Bank 
United States Obligations 


Short Term Securities 
Loans due on demand and within 30 days 
Loans due 30 to gO day S 

Loans due go to 180 days 

Loans due after 180 days 


Customers’ Liability for Acceptances 
(anticipated $3,560,870.40) . 

Bonds and Other Securities 

New York City Mortgages 

Bank Buildings 


LIABILITIES 
Deposits : 
Official Checks 


Acceptances (including Acceptances to 
Dollar Exchange) 

Discount Collected but not Earned 

Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. 

Dividend payable January 3, 1927 


CapitalStock .. 
Surplus and Undivided Prchies 


141,461,968.2 
37,399,366.! 
46,057 O21. 
96, 1$35554- 
62,020,438 - 
39,306, B26 ¢ 


§,1206,1 10.8 


42,268 ,837.71 


14,154,468.93 


75§§0,5 40.7 3 


3,509,566.19 


$740,553,716.63 


$584,164,121.59 
445722,749-72 


Create 

45,8 29,708.11 
I 3 I 3,658.04 
2,588,095 .65 
I ,120,000.00 
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ESSENTIALS OF CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENT TRUST 
ADMINISTRATION 


FACTORS OF DIVERSIFICATION AND RESERVE ACCUMULATION 


LELAND REX ROBINSON 
President, Second International Securities Corporation 





(Eprror’s Notre: The essentials of sound and conservative investment trust organi- 
zation and management are emphasized in the following article. Principles of diversifi- 
cation, of safety in administration and of allocation of earnings to accumulation of re- 
serves and for dividends, are prime factors to be observed if this movement is to measure 
up to the opportunities inherent in the investment trust plan. Mr. Robinson directs atten- 
tion to certain distinctions in organization and methods of administration which call for 


earnest consideration. ) 


IVE years ago those Americans who 

were convinced that investment trusts, 

soundly conceived and properly man- 
aged, were greatly needed in the United 
States, found themselves faced with a diffi- 
cult educational task. Today—so far has the 
pendulum swung in the opposite direction— 
that the task has become not so much educa- 
tional as analytical. Perhaps it is an oppor- 
tune time, therefore, to refresh the memory 
as to what investment trusts are intended to 
do, and to summarize a few of the problems 
of organization and management which in- 
vestors and investment trust executives 
should carefully consider. 

Let us begin, then, with the basic truth 
that investment trusts exist for the sole pur- 
pose of providing continuous and careful in- 
vestment management for the aggregate capi- 
tal fund contributed by their bond, share or 
certificate holders. This requires technically 
trained personnel. It involves, if the busi- 
ness is properly handled, a well equipped 
analytical organization presided over by men 
of mature judgment in investment matters. 
People responsible for investments and in- 
vestment policy in such institutions will find 
a “full time job” on their hands, for though 
much may have been said in earlier days of 
the “art of investment,” this is now rapidly 
evolving into a “science.” 


Responsibility and Administration 
We should note, first of all, that invest- 
ment trust administration is as complex and 
technical a matter as insurance, commercial 
bank, or trust company management. It is a 
distinctive profession, in which experience 
and training are required. “Distribution of 


risk,’ which under a process of continuous 
supervision of holdings becomes the very 
essence of safety, is of little use if such su- 
pervision is lacking. As necessary as it may 
be to raise capital, the problem must first be 
faced and met of providing for the proper 
employment of this capital in accordance 
with the investment trust’s standards. In 
this connection it should not be forgotten 
that the investment trust director, or trustee 
stands peculiarly in a position of public re- 
sponsibility. Whether or not he is active in 
day-by-day management of the institution, 
he should be in position at all times to check 
up the detailed operation of the trust, and 
assure himself of the proper application of 
the investment standards adopted. 

The investment trust should not seek ab- 
normal profits by taking abnormal chances. 
The psychology of the trader or the specula- 
tor is very different from that objective and 
painstaking point of view characterizing suc- 
cessful investment trust administrators. The 
bane of several British investment trusts in 
the early Nineties, before accepted standards 
in this business had been hammered out on 
the anvil of experience, proved to be directors 
who regarded their trusts as the logical 
“dumping ground” for unsuccessful issues. 
London and Edinburgh have long since mas- 
tered the lesson that investment trust ad- 
ministration, to be successful in the long run, 
must be thoroughly disinterested. 


An Important Distinction 
Another important consideration in the 
proper employment of investment trust capi- 
tal must not be lost sight of. This is the 
distinction which should be made between 
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“financing companies” and “investment 
trusts.” In a recent book' the writer has 
thus summarized the differences: “Each 
employs capital derived from issue of its own 
shares, and bonds, and reinvests this in the 
securities of other enterprises. The invest- 
ment trust deals with investments as such— 
the interest and dividends accruing there- 
from, and the profits resulting from turn- 
over therein—and as a rule avoids those 
larger holdings involving responsibility in 
particular undertakings. The financing com- 
pany, on the other hand, operates within a 
far more restricted field, assumes directive 
responsibilities toward subsidiary enterprises, 
and shows in its revenue statements the 
whole range of promoting profits—from issu- 
ing and underwriting, from the enhanced 
earning power of subsidiary undertakings 
founded or fostered by the parent company, 
and from the capitalization of the rising divi- 
dends therefrom * * *” 

The investment trust seeks to avoid “en- 
tangling alliances” with different business 
undertakings by limiting its participation in 
any one industrial, trading, or public utility 
company to comparatively small amounts. On 
the contrary, the financing company is inti- 
mately concerned with the success or failure 
of comparatively few companies in which it 
has acquired substantial interests, whethe1 
by purchase of shares, by direct extension of 
credit, or by other means. The investment 
trust, in avoiding managerial or directive re 
sponsibilities by widely spreading its invest- 
ments, obtains broadly diffused rights to in- 
terest or dividends from a great number of 
issuers and undertakings over which no con- 
trol is exerted and with which no intimate 
relations exist. 


Another Confusion to be Avoided 

Financing, holding and operating compa- 
nies have long been familiar to American 
investors and, in the public utility field espe- 
cially, are of considerable current interest. 
Among American corporations of this type 
having extensive foreign interests may be 
mentioned the American and Foreign Power 
Company. In the domestic field the reader 
will at once think of such outstanding finan- 
cing companies as the American Superpower 
Corporation, and the Electric Bond and Share 
Company, which owns or supervises groups 
including fully a hundred or more subsidiary 
public utility and related enterprises. 

The financing, holding, or operating type of 
company, therefore, occupies a most impor- 


1“Tnvestment Trust Organization and Management’ by 
Leland Rex Robinson, (Ronald Press, New York) 


tant position in American business and fi- 
nance. It must not, however, be confused 
with the investment trust, which exists solely 
for the efficient investment and reinvestment 
of its capital over a wide range of securities, 
and strives fora combination of continuous 
supervision of investments and distribution 
of risk which could not possibly be obtained 
in any other way. Some investment trusts 
limit this distribution of risk to the securi- 
ties of one country; others buy only com- 
mon stocks, or bonds; still others confine 
their investment activities to one industry, 
or a group of related industries. The great 
majority of investment trusts, however, in- 
cluding practically all of the great and con- 
spicuously successful companies of London 
and Edinburgh, interpret diversification of 
holdings as (a) international, (b) inter-in- 
dustrial, and (¢c) involving the purchase of 
bonds as well as shares. 


Typical British Investment Trusts 

Illustrations of this might be multiplied in- 
definitely. Typical of the British investment 
trusts is the Industrial and General Trust, 
with approximately 900 separate holdings, 
which, in 1925, had slightly more than a 
third of its entire resources in home securi- 
ties, about 27 per cent in South America, 
some 9 per cent in the United States, and a 
substantial amount in securities of the Euro- 
pean Continent. 

This same Trust shows a little less than 
50 per cent of its holdings to be industrial, 
approximately one-fifth American and for- 
eign railways, 12 per cent banks and finan- 
cial companies, and 10 per cent government 
securities and municipal loans. On May 21, 
1925, the Industrial and General Trust showed 
the following distribution of holdings, as 
among junior and senior securities: 


Bonds and other obligations.... 40.29% 
Preferred stocks ... béewee ue Se 
a >. eee 

100.00% 


Other examples familiar to the student of 
British investment trusts are the United 
States Debenture Corporation, the Invest- 
ment Trust Corporation, and the Scottish 
Northern Investment Trust, each of which 
holds well over 400 different issues. Out- 
standing among American investment trusts 
is the International Securities Trust of Amer- 
ica whose resources of over $25,000,000 con- 
sist of bonds and stocks representing more 
than 500 different issues of the United 
States and leading foreign countries of finan- 
cial strength and active securities markets. 
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Problem of Reserve Accumulation 

Of no less importance than the degree of 
diversification of risk attained—whether this 
be based upon the securities of one country 
alone or of several countries—is the problem 
of reserve accumulation. Investment trust 
experience demonstrates the wisdom of build- 
ing reservoirs between the inlets of 
enue and the outflow of dividends. By mak- 
ing the rule, considerably 
smaller these 


net rey- 


outflow, as a 
the intake, 
consistently enlarged in the form 


reserves, 


than 
should be 


reservoirs 


of earned surplus or undivided 
profits. The same prudent management which 
leads any other type of financial institution 

the bank or the trust company—to 
plough back substantial sums in the form of 
earning surplus, equally commends itself in 
the investment trust. It is 
substantial compounding of reserves 


such as 


the case of this 


over a 
period of many years, made possible by fol 
dividend policy, that 
British investment trusts 
remarkable steadiness of earning power 


dividends during the 


lowing a conservative 
has 


thei 


siven to most 


and vicissitudes of the 


ade. 


Earnings Apportioned to Reserves and 


Dividends 
In illustration of pursued by 
British trust man 
agement in appropriations to reserves out of 
current income, might 
Investment Trust, 
until a short 
nual 
L900, 


the policy 
conservative investment 
be cited the Edinburgh 
organized in 1SS9, 
time ago 


which, 
disclosed in the an- 
investment profits. 
speaking, the Edinburgh In- 
vestment Trust has paid out in dividends on 
its common shares from 55 to 60 per cent of 


reports its 
roughly 


since 


its entire net earnings on this common (from 
interest, dividends and investment profits) 

at least 40 per cent 
the 
made of some 
the United 
the average 
the 
earnings on 


having been used to in- 
earning Studies 
43 other investment trusts of 
Kingdom would indicate that on 
not more than 60 or 65 per cent, 
most, 70 per cent of the 
their common stock 
currently distributed in dividends. 
That equally or even. more satisfactory re- 
sults attained in this 
investment trusts 


crease trust's assets, 


or, at 
net 


entire 


is being 


can be direction by 


American is demonstrated 
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by audited figures of cash income, and 
propriations therefrom, of International 
curities Trust of America—generally 
garded as the pioneer among American 


ap- 
Se- 
re- 
un- 
dertakings of this kind—which since its or- 
ganization in 1921, has 
tain methods common to 


been applying cer- 
the British trusts. 
The table shown below lists net cash income 
after payment of taxes, expenses, bond interest 
and preferred dividends, and shows the pro- 
portions of this net income 
dividends on Class <A 
amount withheld in the form of reserves, 
surplus and undivided profits. The ratios 
are comparable with those in the preceding 
paragraph, and indicate a 
distribution on an 
than the 


distributed as 
Common, and the 


current 
more 
British 


dividend 
conservative 
investment 


even 
basis typical 
trust 


The Basic Test 

The volume and percentage of cash profits 
on investments vary widely 
the United States as in 
this is attributable less to fortuitous 
than to the investment tech- 
nique and equipment possessed by each com- 
pany. 


from trust to 


trust in England, 
and 
circumstances 
There is conclusiye proof covering a 
period of many years that investment trusts 
properly equipped and adequately staffed 
the long run count upon a consider- 
volume of net invesfment profits. It 
laid down as a fundamental prin- 
ciple that the test in the 
proportion of net income from all 
(interest, dividends, stock dividends 
and subscription rights, and profits realized 
on turnover) which the reserves, surplus and 
undivided profits currently 
absorb. 


may in 
able 
may be 
basic any case is 
cash 


sources 


are allowed to 

The rapid building up of reserves is great- 
lv facilitated in many investment trusts by 
a conservative issue of bonds, or by offering 
certain proportions of preferred stock. Where 
capital is obtained at fixed cost in moderate 
ratios, as compared with the amounts of 
cash paid in on the common shares, a new 
element of strength, rather than weakness, 
introduced into the trust, for the 
excess earning power on this fixed-cost capi- 
tal greatly enhances the net income out of 


has been 
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(Con tinued on page 255 


International Securities Trust of America 


Net Cash Earnings 
Before 


Inception to November 30, 1924.... 
30, 1925 
Year ended November 30, 1926 


Year ended November 


$1,577,423.50 


Class A Common 

Dividends 
Paid 

$26,330.41 


To Surplus 
and Reserves 
$26,047.23 
152,937.84 

1,013,608.65 


Reserves 
$52,377.64 
244,701.48 

1,280,544.43 





$384,829.78 $1,192,593.72 


, 














On Guar? 


- National Trust 


Limited 
Paid-up Capital and Reserve 
$4,500,000 
Assets Under Administration 
$157,000,000 
Trust Company Service for 
Corporations and Individuals. 


4% on Deposits 


5% on Guaranteed Trust 
Certificates 


Correspondence Invited. 





Toronto Montreal Hamilton 


Winnipeg 


Saskatoon Edmonton London, England 
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ROYAL TRUST 
COMPANY 


MONTREAL 


is exceptionally well equipped to 
act in any fiduciary capacity for 
corporations or individuals de- 
siring the realization or adminis- 
tration of assets in Canada. The 
Company maintains a chain of 
branches from Atlantic to Pacific 
and has assets under administra- 


tion exceeding $370,000,000. 


HEAD OFFICE 
105 St. James STREET, MONTREAL 


BRANCHES 


HALIFAX OTTAWA 
St. Joun, N. B. WINNIPEG 
St. Joun’s, NFLp. CALGARY 
QUEBEC EDMONTON 
TORONTO VANCOUVER 
HAMILTON VICTORIA 











EFFECT OF GERMAN ECONOMIC RECOV- 
ERY ON BRITISH TRADE 


The current number of the monthly review 
issued by the Midland Bank, Ltd., of London, 
contains an interesting survey of German in- 
ternational borrowings and lendings, as well 
as evidences of Germany’s economic recoy- 
ery. As relates to the possible influence of 
Germany’s remarkable advance on British 
trade and business, the Midland Bank says: 

“The recovery so far made by Germany is 
sufficiently remarkable to rule out any dog- 
matic statements as to future possibilities. 
If it has been practicable after such a short 
time to pay away 1,100 millions in a year 
out of surplus on current account, it may 
well be found possible in doubling the time 
to double the surplus. The outlook, however, 
is not too pleasing, at least on the surface, 
to the British manufacturer, artisan and ex- 
porter, for Britain’s products compete to a 
large extent directly with Germany’s. 

“Undoubtedly a period of severe competi- 
tion is in store for British industry, and 
there is no more appropriate hope for the 
New Year than that the purchasing power 
of the world shall be so far increased that 
markets are available of sufficient absor- 


bent power to keep both British and German 
industry at work to their full capacity. Dur- 
ing 1925 this country exported £773 millions 
of British products; Germany £440 millions 
of German goods. Of Britain’s exports of 
sritish products £616 millions consisted of 
manufactured goods. Germany, apart alto- 
gether from reparation payments, sent out 
£331 millions of manufactured goods. Ger- 
many paid over £50 millions to reparation 
creditors in the last annuity year. When 
the maximum is reached that sum will be 
raised to £120 millions. The figures, to say 
the least, are provocative of earnest thought 
and perhaps not a little anxiety.” 





William R. Rogers, Frank B. Young and 
Joseph A. Hafner have been added to the 
board of directors of the Broadway Trust 
Company of St. Louis. 

Erastus Wells, formerly secretary of the 
Liberty Central Trust Company, St. Louis, 
has been elected vice-president and secre- 
tary. 

The Buchanan County Trust Company has 
been sold to the Central States Mortgage 
Company in conjunction with the Empire 
Trust Company, all of St. Joseph, Mo. 
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DEVELOPMENT AND MANAGEMENT OF TRUST 
COMPANIES IN CANADA 
VOLUME OF ASSETS UNDER ADMINISTRATION APPROXIMATELY 
$1,200,000,000 
W.G. WATSON 


General Manager, The Toronto General Trusts Corporation 


(Epitor’s Note: With the rapid growth of trust companies in Canada the opportu- 
nity for cultivating closer and mutually advantageous relations with American trust 


companies, is receiving more earnest attention. 


Such contacts are also encouraged by the 


large investments made by Americans in Canadian securities, aggregating over two bil- 
lions of dollars and also Canadian investments in American securities. ) 


HE development of the Canadian Trust 

Company is a subject upon which in- 

teresting detail might be written for 
those who are intimately associated with 
the conduct and affairs of trust companies 
but, as the purpose of this article is to indi- 
cate in measure the extent to which 
in a very limited period the trust company 
idea has taken hold in Canada, I shall con- 
fine myself in the necessarily brief article 
which I have been asked to write to the 
bolder outlines in the expansion of this 
young giant of the Canadian financial 
family. 

One need only go back fifty-five years, or 
to 1872, to discover that by a special act 
of the legislature of the Province of On- 
tario the first trust company in Canada was 
given authority to proceed with its organi- 
zation and begin business. It was not, how- 
ever, until March, 1882, or ten years later, 
only forty-five years ago, that under this 
special act The Toronto General Trusts Com- 
pany was launched by the late John Wood- 
burn Langmuir who was destined to be its 
general manager for the succeeding thirty- 
three years, or until the year of his death, 
viz. 1915. Associated with Mr. Langmuir in 
this adventure of faith and courage in those 
days of small beginnings was a group of 
forward-looking Canadians, among whom 
were such outstanding men as The Honor- 
able Edward Blake, Sir William Mulock, 
Mr. William Gooderham, Senator Robert 
Jaffray, The Honourable James J. Foy, K.C., 
Dr. E. A. Meredith, Senator George A. Cox, 
The Honourable Mr. Justice Maclennan, The 
Honourable William McMaster, Sir William 
Mortimer Clark, K.C., and Sir Amilius 
Irving. 


some 


Of those who were charter meibers of the 
board, two remain, viz.: The Honourable 
Mr. Justice Mulock, K.C.M.G., Chief Justice 
of Ontario, and Mr. J. G. Scott, K.C., who, 
for thirty-five years, was Master of Titles at 
Osgoode Hall, and may still be found every 
Tuesday afternoon taking an interested and 
active part in the affairs of the board of this 
pioneer trust company. Of the solicitors 
who had to do with the organization of the 
first Canadian Trust Company, one remains, 
viz.: E. T. Malone, K.C., now a _ vice-presi- 
dent of the company as well as its general 
solicitor. 

With this background which will, perhaps, 
serve to impress upon one’s mind how brief 
is the period that has elapsed since the birth 
of the trust company idea in Canada, it is 
interesting to recall how comparatively lim- 
ited was the local field for trust company 
endeavor for, in 1882, the year in which the 
first Canadian Trust Company was launched, 
the population of the city of Toronto was 
only 86,585 as compared with 556,691 for 
1926, and 745,236 as reported at present re- 
siding in the Toronto metropolitan area. The 
assessment of real estate and buildings in 
the city of Toronto in that year amounted to 
$45,968,926 as against $725,912,619 for 1925. 
If we think of the Dominion of Canada as a 
whole, the total deposits in all the Canadian 
chartered banks on the 31st of March, 1882, 
were less than $106,000,000, as against §$2,- 
230,580,240 on the 31st of March, 1926. 


Other Companies Enter the Field 
While other trust company charters were 
shortly after obtained, it was not until 1887 
that a second trust company, viz.—The Im- 
perial Trust Company of Toronto, com- 
menced business. In 1889, The Trusts Cor- 
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poration of Ontario was started, which com- 
pany also had its birth in Toronto. By this 
date the assets under the control or admin- 
istration of the first company had grown to 
over $2,700,000 and in April, 1899, or ten 
years later, the Toronto General Trusts 
Company and the Trusts Corporation of On- 
tario amalgamated under the name of The 


Toronto General Trusts Corporation with 
assets aggregating some $20,000,000. 
In the meantime, however, other com- 


panies were rapidly coming into the field, 
such as: The Eastern Trust Company of 
Halifax in 1892; National Trust Company, 
Limited, in Toronto, 1898; The Ottawa Trust 
& Deposit Company in Ottawa, 1898; The 
Winnipeg General Trust Company in Winni- 
peg, 1898; The Royal Trust Company in 
Montreal, 1899; and other companies in 
Montreal, London, Winnipeg and elsewhere. 
Some of these as, for instance, The Winni- 
peg General Trust Company and The Ottawa 
Trust & Deposit Company, were later amal- 
gamated with The Toronto General Trusts 
Corporation, and recently The Mercantile 
Trusts Company of Canada, Limited, of Ham- 
ilton, with the National Trust Company, 
Limited, of Toronto. 


Growth of Assets Under Administration 


The multiplication of trust companies in 
the Canadian field has proceeded with the 
years until in 1925 at least fifty-eight Cana- 
dian trust companies filed more or less com- 
plete returns either at Ottawa or in one 
or other of the several provinces according 
to the requirements of the respective acts 
in the different legislatures, and these com- 
panies show no less a volume of assets under 
administration than $1,168,353,681. In ad- 
dition to these, there are at least twenty-five 
Canadian companies organized for some spe- 
cial purpose or purposes, either private or 
public, which, while bearing the name 
“trust,” cannot properly be classed as trust 
companies, performing all the functions of 
a legitimate trust company. 

There are also a number of British and 
United States companies authorized to as- 
sume special trusts and conduct business of 
a specific character in several of the prov- 
inces throughout Canada. 

The Canadian trust companies are operat- 
ing throughout the Dominion, some under 
federal charters, others under special or gen- 
eral acts or licenses of Provincial Legisla- 
tures to conduct business either in a general 
or limited fashion in one or more of the 
other provinces, and it is, therefore, very 
difficult to get complete returns in all cases. 

It will be seen, however, from the fore- 
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going figures to what magnitude this young 
giant of finance has grown in so short a 
time and yet the figures do not begin to con- 
vey to the mind the variety or ramifications 
of the services rendered by trust companies 
throughout the Dominion and beyond. 


Educating the Public 

It should be pointed out that while a 
number of the smaller companies throughout 
Canada are not at present seeking in any 
definite way the business of administering 
estates and were, no doubt, organized pri- 
marily as I have said for other purposes, 
the fact remains that a very substantial 
number of trust companies are pressing as 
far as opportunity offers for business of any 
kind that properly comes within the scope 
of a legitimate trust company. In this way 
the process of educating the public to the ad- 
vantages of the corporate over the private 
executor and trustee continues with ever- 
increasing success. 

In the early days of the Canadian Trust 
Company it was not only true that wealth 
was very hHmited in volume but it was also 
far less widely distributed than we find it 
today- and not nearly so diversified in char- 
acter. It was, therefore, natural that the 
early years of this new, financial enterprise 
should be years of comparatively slow prog- 
ress. This is demonstrated by the fact that 
while it took the first Canadian Trust Com- 
pany sixteen years to accumulate the first 
$15,000,000 of under administration 
at any one time it required only eight, six, 
two and three years respectively to add the 
third, fourth and fifth blocks of 
$15,000,000 each to the assets, or a total of 
approximately $75,000,000 by the end of 
thirty-five years, which latter amount, how- 
ever, was more than doubled in the follow- 
ing nine years. 


assets 


second, 


Growth With Increasing Wealth 

With the increase of wealth came an in- 
creasing variety of assets for, while in the 
early days the estates were for the most 
part made up of real estate and mortgages 
with occasionally some government bonds or 
municipal debentures, life insurance, or an 
interest in a partnership, in later years the 
larger and more widely distributed wealth 
has, because of modern business conditions, 
been expressed in many new forms such as 
railway, public utility, industrial and other 
securities in a great variety of companies; 
syndicate interests, holdings or options of 
every kind and controlling ownership in lim- 
ited companies operating every sort of busi- 
ness and professional enterprise. 
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In the development of these conditions, 
the demand naturally grew for the services 
of well-organized, carefully managed trust 
companies not only for the primary func- 
tions of acting as executors and trustees 
under wills, or as administrators of estates 
of those who had died intestate, and as trus- 
tees for private individuals, but also in many 
other capacities, such as: corporate trustees, 
transfer agents, ete., for which trust com- 
panies are peculiarly equipped. 

The very nature of its organization requir- 
ing as it does, in the exercise of its duties 
as the administrator of such a variety of 
assets, well-equipped and supervised depart- 
ments of real estate, mortgages, stocks, 
bonds, insurance, business enterprises, in- 
come tax, accounting and safe deposit vaults, 
qualifies the trust company to act as a cor- 
porate trustee, transfer agent or registrar, 
manager or agent of property of every kind, 
and to counsel or advise in matters of in- 
vestment and general business policies. 


Methods of Administration 

It is no doubt true that from twenty to 
thirty years ago certain groups were inspired 
to enter the trust company field by the mis- 
taken idea that it was a highly remunera- 
tive, financial enterprise. The idea has, how- 
ever, in more recent years been fairly well 
dispelled as the public have more widely 
and carefully studied the annual statements 
of the larger trust companies and have dis- 
covered how modest is the remuneration for 
the responsible and experienced services per- 
formed and how small are the net profits 
of even the largest of the companies, in the 
light of the volume of assets they adminis- 
ter, or in comparison with the very satisfac- 
tory results which are frequently shown by 
companies and businesses for the conduct of 
which the trust companies, as trustees, are 
responsible under wills in which they have 
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The Mechanics’ Trust Company 


OF NEW JERSEY 


BAYONNE, N. J. 
COLLECTIONS—Daily Presentation by Our Messengers on Staten Island 
(Borough of Richmond, New York City) 
JERSEY CITY (Including Greenville) 
COLLECTIONS FOR AND ACCOUNTS OF BANKS SOLICITED 
Reciprocal Balances Based on Volume of Business 


HOBOKEN and BAYONNE 


Organized 1886 


ONLY TRUST COMPANY IN NEW JERSEY THAT CLEARS THROUGH 
THE NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE 











been appointed. The more extended use, 
however, on the part of the public from 
year to year of the services of the trust com- 
pany is, perhaps, the best commentary on the 
success of the corporate administration of 
estates and trusts and the reasonableness 
of the awards it receives for its work and 
responsibility. 

The legitimate trust company, possessing 
as it does all the qualities of a great mort- 
gage and debenture lending company with 
an ever-increasing supply of trust funds for 
investment within its own organization, cou- 
pled with the growing demand for a cor- 
porate executor and trustee which will effi- 
ciently and impartially render a responsible 
service in administering and conserving for 
the benefit of those dear to the heart of the 
testator the material wealth which, in so 
many cases, a lifetime was spent in acquir- 
ing, will find ample opportunity in the years 
that lie immediately before us in Canada 
for the employment of its best endeayors 
and the realization of its reasonable expec- 
tations. 


o , *, 
~ ~~ ~ 


FOREIGN CORPORATIONS EXEMPT FROM 
ILLINOIS FRANCHISE TAX 

The Supreme Court of Illinois in the case 
of O’Gara Coal Company vs. Emmerson, re- 
cently handed down, holds the annual fran- 
chise tax unconstitutional as to foreign cor- 
porations because (1) it is based on the pro- 
portions of authorized, rather than issued, 
capital stock of foreign corporations, and (2) 
in determining the proportion of authorized 
capital stock employed in Illinois, intangible 
property in and out of the state is not con- 
sidered. 


Plans have been consummated for the 
merger of the Merchants & Manufacturers 
National Bank of Newark, N. J., with the 
Newark Trust Company. 
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Resources More Than $100,000,000 


49 WESTMINSTER STREET 
1515 BROAD STREET 
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The better to serve the ever growing business needs of 
Rhode Island, Industrial Trust Company is construct- 
ing this modern American office building. 


The Bank’s new home will rise twenty-five stories 
above the heart of the business center of Providence. 
Vaults and banking rooms will occupy three floors and 
two mezzanines. 


The offices to be rented on the upper floors are 
especially attractive because the design of the building 
allows the maximum daylight. Ready for occupancy 
during the summer of 1928. 


INDUSTRIAL 
TRUST COMPANY 


Member of Federal Reserve System 


Four PROVIDENCE Offices 


E. PROVIDENDE PASCOAG BRISTOL NEWPORT 
WOONSOCKET PAWTUCKET WARREN WESTERLY 
WICKFORD 








Modern Banking 


Modern Building 





63 WESTMINSTER STREET 
220 ATWELLS AVENUE 
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STATE RECIPROCITY AS CURE FOR EVILS OF 
MULTIPLE INHERITANCE TAXATION 


MOVEMENT FOR TAX EXEMPTION ON INTANGIBLES OF NON- 
RESIDENTS ACQUIRES NATION-WIDE STATUS 


FRANKLIN S. EDMONDS 


Chairman of Pennsylvania Tax Commission 





(Eprror’s Note: There is bright promise that the movement inaugurated by a num- 
ber of Eastern and New England states to subscribe to the idea of reciprocity in exempt- 
ing inheritance taxes on intangible personal property of non-resident decedents, will gain 


nation-wide adherence. Mr. Edmonds and 


Mr. Mark Graves, Tax Commissioner of 


New York, are credited with being the authors of this movement which enables the states 
to grant their citizens relief from the wasteful and unwarranted burdens of multiple 
taxation, particularly as regards stocks and bonds of non-resident decedents.) 


HE term “Reciprocity in State Inher- 

itance Taxation” for the purposes of 

this discussion is understood as lim- 
ited to the cooperative movement between 
the states to eliminate the taxation of the 
intangible personal property (stocks and 
bonds) of non-resident decedents. 

For many years attention has been di- 
rected to the wasteful and inequitable meth- 
ods employed by many of the states in the 
taxation of the stocks and bonds of non- 
resident decedents. For example, in many 
of the states, if a non-resident dies leaving 
stock of a domestic corporation, the shares 
are taxed by the state of his domicile and 
may be taxed by the state of the incorpora- 
tion and may also be taxed by the Federal 
Government. If the corporation is incor- 
porated in more than one state, the stock 
may become taxable in each jurisdiction. In 
other cases, if the stocks and bonds are de- 
posited by the decedent in another state than 
that of his residence, this second state may 
acquire taxing jurisdiction; and so on in a 
variety of methods. 

A report of the National Committee on 
Inheritance Taxation shows, in considering 
thirty-five estates, the net value of which 
was from $14,000 to $7,000,000, proceedings 
were necessary in from four to twenty-three 
states, each involving additional costs in ad- 
ministration, as well as the repeated pay- 
ment of taxes to several jurisdictions. More- 
over, this report showed conclusively that 
the taxation of the intangible personal prop- 
erty of non-resident decedents was not a ma- 
terial source of revenue to the states. From 
the figures there presented, it may be doubted 


as to whether the total income of all the 
states from this source is more than $10,- 
000,000 per year; although it is admitted 
that the cost to the taxpaying estate is very 
much greater because of the added expense 
of administration made necessary by the 
complications of the various state laws. 


Solution of the Problem 

Everyone has recognized that this form 
of taxation is inequitable, but the problem 
was to find a way out. Some states, such 
as New York and Massachusetts, had at one 
time repealed the tax on the intangibles of 
non-resident decedents, but when they found 
themselves without any revenue from this 
source, while the assets of their citizens were 
paying the tax to other jurisdictions. Con- 
sequently, they were obliged to re-enact the 
tax as a method of self-defense. 


To meet this condition, in 1925, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts agreed upon a policy of reciprocity, 
which in that year was embodied in the stat- 
ute books of these states. By various amend- 
ments to the inheritance tax law, these 
states provided that there should be no tax 
on the intangible personal property of non- 
resident decedents of those states which 
reciprocally would not tax the stocks and 
bonds of decedents of the reciprocity states. 
Thus, reciprocity was inaugurated, and we 
are proud to claim for Pennsylvania, by the 
Act of Assembly approved May 14, 1925, the 
pioneer legislation along this line. 


Then, the reciprocity states conferred to- 
gether and agreed upon similar forms and 
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affidavits, so as to simplify administration. 
The result has been that for the past year, 
reciprocity has been operative not only be- 
tween these four states, but also with Flor- 
ida, Nevada, Alabama and the District of 
Columbia, which have no inheritance taxes, 
and also Georgia, Vermont, Rhode Island and 
Tennessee, which do not tax the intangibles 
of non-resident decedents. 


Advantages of Reciprocity 
The friends of reciprocity claim these ad- 
vantages for the idea: 


1. The abolition of multiple taxation by 
more than one jurisdiction on the same as- 
sets. This is highly important because the 
inequity of taxing the same assets over and 
over again in different jurisdictions has led 


to a feeling of hostility to all inheritance 
taxation. 


2. A reduction in the expenses of adminis- 
tering estates, which is, of course, a com- 
plete saving to the taxpayer. This is a re- 
duction in costs, which is important because 
it should be remembered that whatever costs 
the taxpayer pays in order to ascertain his 
taxes, is really added to the tax burden that 
he must bear. In addition, however, reci- 
procity under the administrative regulations 
which have been adopted by the reciprocity 
states, permits the quick transfer of assets, 
thereby allowing the executor to take ad- 
vantage of market conditions. 


I recall a case which came to my atten- 
tion last February, when a New York at- 
torney, who was administering a small es- 
tate in which the only stock asset was a 
block of stock in the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, telephoned our office to ascertain 
how many weeks would be necessary before 
his executor could transfer the stock. The 
stock market at the end of February was 
in a somewhat uncertain condition, and it 
was highly important to the widow that the 
stock be sold as quickly as possible. I told 
him that all that was necessary was for the 
executor to take the certificate to the Bank- 
ers Trust Company, in New York, which is 
the transfer agent of the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works, and then execute an affidavit 
that the decedent was a resident of New 
York, one of the reciprocity states, and the 
transfer could be made at once. There are 
many illustrations of the loss that has come 
to estates through the delays made necessary 
in order to secure waivers from the taxing 
authorities. 


Economic Advantages 
8. But the great economic advantage of 
reciprocity is that it encourages the free flow 
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of capital from one state to another. Any 
lawyer in active practice knows that in the 
last two years, particularly since Mr. At- 
wood’s articles on this subject in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post, many investors have 
taken serious account of their assets, selling 
securities in certain states which they would 
have been glad to hold, and buying other 
securities in the state of domicile. Thus, 
there is an artificial barrier to the free flow 
of capital, and many of the states which 
need this capital most, are discouraging in- 
vestment from other communities by retain- 
ing this antiquated method of taxation. A 
recent statement indicates that there are 
eighty-one corporations in the United States 
which have more than 1,000,000 shares of 
stock; and it is estimated that these cor- 
porations and others have something like 
20,000,000 stockholders, which are distributed 
through the various states. It is these peo- 
ple who have become seriously concerned as 
to the effect of their stockholdings upon in- 
heritance taxes. It is not a rich man’s ques- 
tion alone. Some of the most serious illus- 
trations are those of small estates, in which 
any addition to the burden of costs con- 
sumes a larger proportion of the principal 
than in the large estates. 


Development Favorable to Reciprocity 

The private bankers and the investment 
houses have taken cognizance in their ad- 
vertisements of the inheritance taxation upon 
securities. A recent circular of a prominent 
banking house advertised a new issue of 
preferred stock, and at the head of the ad- 
vertisement, appeared the following: 

“This company is incorporated in Vermont, 
one of the few states which does not levy 
inheritance tar on securities held by non- 
residents.” 


It is fair to say that with the increase in 
the bankers’ knowledge of the question in- 
volved, there is bound to be a strong ten- 
dency toward incorporation in the reciprocal 
states. 

Perhaps the chief illustration of the growth 
in public sentiment on this question is af- 
forded by the action of the State of New 
Jersey, which, by the Siracusa bill, which 
took effect July 1, 1926, repealed absolutely 
all taxes on the intangible personal prop- 
erty of non-resident decedents; and I am 
glad to pay tribute to the leadership of 
Senator Arthur Pierson, of the New Jersey 
Legislature, who is present at our conference 
this morning. 

New Jersey has long been recognized as 
the chief offender in this form of taxation. 
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Opportunity 


The field of the Life Insurance Trust offers an 
abundant harvest to the trust and life insurance or- 
ganizations which will cultivate it intensively and un- 


selfishly. 


With fifty years of experience in the field of life 
insurance trusts, this Company stands ready to coop- 
erate to the fullest degree with trust companies in the 


creation of trust estates. 


Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia,Penna 


© 1925 





It has collected more from non-resident dece- 
dents on their intangible personal property 
than any other state; and the transfer of 
the stock of a decedent in a New Jersey cor- 
poration has been a long, involved and labori- 
ous process. We asked New Jersey to join 
with us in reciprocity; but recognizing the 
inequity of this form of taxation, and fur- 
thermore, recognizing that any taxation upon 
the stocks and bonds of non-resident dece- 
dents was bound to affect the vast corpora- 
tion business of the state, New Jersey has 
gone even further and has repealed abso- 
lutely this tax. This may be considered as 
the chief advance for reciprocity during the 
past year. 


Next Step in Enforcing Reciprocal 
Exemption 


What should be the next steps in the mat- 
ter? The New York Tax Commission, 
through Commissioner Mark Graves, has 
suggested reciprocity in the taxation of the 
intangibles of decedents with Canada. An- 
other interesting suggestion is that the states 
might expand reciprocal provisions in other 
matters relating to the collection of inherit- 
ance and business taxes. But we are all 
agreed that the vital question is to present 
to the legislatures of the thirty-five states, 


Founded 1865 








that have not yet entered into reciprocity, 
the great advantages of this movement to 
themselves and their citizens. 

Recently, the Pennsylvania Tax Commis- 
sion corresponded with the Tax Commissions 
of all the states of the Union, inviting their 
attention to reciprocity ; and we are gratified 
to report that we have received advices that 
in sixteen states at the next session of their 
legislatures, held in most cases in January, 
1927, the matter will be presented for legis- 
lative consideration. These states are as fol- 
lows: Arkansas, California, Colorado, Dela- 
ware (which needs but a slight amendment 
to its law to entitle it to full reciprocity), 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Missouri, New Mex- 
ico, North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, Vir- 
ginia, Washington, West Virginia and 
Wyoming. 

If these states and others should adopt 
reciprocity, we may fairly expect that the 
movement will become universal. Any state 
which then proceeds to collect taxes on the 
stocks and bonds of non-resident decedents 
will find that its citizens will be obliged to 
pay taxes to the other states; but if all 
recognize the principle, then one of the most 
unjust, inequitable and wasteful features of 
our taxing system will be eliminated abso- 
lutely. 
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PROGRESS OF THE COMMUNITY TRUST MOVEMENT IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


SURVEY OF ACTIVITIES IN VARIOUS CENTERS 


FRANK D. LOOMIS 
Secretary, The Chicago Community Trust 








(Eprror’s Note: While the following review of community trust developments during 
the past thirteen years, affords evidence of gratifying activity and valuable results in 
certain cities, there is an apparent need for greater coordination between trust company 


interests and those who direct the various community trusts or foundations, 


There is 


evident a lack of effort among a considerable number of the community trusts and like- 
wise there appears to be considerable opportunity for greater uniformity in policy, or- 


ganization and methods of development.) 


HE community trust movement, which 

has acquired a nationwide character 

and had its inception in the establish- 
ment of the Cleveland Foundation in Cleve- 
land by the late Judge F. H. Goff, was thir- 
teen years old on January 2, 1927. The ‘prog- 
ress made during this period yields some 
interesting results and gives promise of far 
greater development. 

There are now in the United States; ac- 
cording to reports collected immediately af- 
ter the above mentioned thirteenth birthday, 
sixty-two community foundations or commu- 
nity trusts which have completed formal or- 
ganizations, with at least six more whose 
organization plans are well under way, a 
total of sixty-eight which have followed the 
principles first established in the Cleveland 
Foundation and may be recognized as be- 
longing to the community trust family. These 
foundations are distributed widely over the 
United States, from Portland, Me., to Seattle, 
Wash.; from Los Angeles, Cal., to Atlanta, 
Ga.; from New Orleans, La., to Minneapolis, 
Minn.; and one is in distant Honolulu. 


Income Available from Acquired Funds 


Twenty-six of these community trusts have 
acquired some capital funds, the income of 
which is now available for charitable use. 
The aggregate of funds thus available is in 
excess of $14,000,000. Five community trusts 
have more than a million each. These five 
and one more are maintaining executive 
offices. Eighteen foundations have their dis- 
tributing or governing committees appointed, 
organized and active, so that they may really 
be said to be going concerns. The aggregate 
of future funds definitely in sight, not in- 
cluding the $100,000,000 announced in Cleve- 





land, is approaching the significant sum of 
$35,000,000. 

The activities of the community founda- 
tions already cover a wide range. The sur- 
veys of the Cleveland Foundation are known 
far beyond the limits of our own country. 
The three largest of these dealt with general 
education in Cleveland, with the administra- 
tion of criminal justice, and with higher 
education in the colleges and universities of 
that city. Funds are now accumulating in 
the foundation, the income of which is to be 
used in furtherance of some of the recom- 
mendations made in those studies, and for 
general purposes. The Boston fund has been 
distributing $120,000 a year among a hundred 
or more of the most worthy charities of that 
city, including hospitals and health organi- 
zations; relief and social service activities; 
educational and religious institutions. In 
connection with this distribution a continu- 
ous study has been conducted of the work, 
business methods and results of these and 
other institutions, while considerable addi- 
tional funds have been devoted each year to 
scientific and social research and experi- 
mentation. 

The executive office and staff of the Buf- 
falo Foundation have served also as head- 
quarters and staff for the Council of Social 
Agencies and thus the foundation, in lieu, 
for the present, of cash contributions, has 
rendered service to the various charitable 
institutions of the city. A number of social 


studies have been made, and a monthly maga- 
zine is published. The Indianapolis Founda- 
tion has specialized in service for crippled 
children and maintains a free employment 
bureau. 
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Activities in New York and Chicago 


The distribution of the New York Com- 
munity Trust in 1926 amounted to $49,833. 
About half of this amount was income from 
the Mr. and Mrs. Felix M. Warburg Fund 
and, in accordance with designation of the 
donors, was appropriated to the University 
of Jerusalem, in Palestine. The other half 
was used for charities in New York City and 
vicinity, principally public health nursing. 
The Chicago Community Trust distributed 
$67,665.86 last year. Nearly thirty thousand 
of this was for colleges in Illinois, outside 
of Chicago, and for other educational and 
religious work, including home and foreign 
missions. These objects were specified by 
the donors. Thus the experience both in New 
York and Chicago demonstrates that the 
community trust is not purely local and secu- 
lar in its interests and results, as some have 
charged. 

In Chicago, also, a number of social sur- 
veys have been conducted. The jail survey 
resulted in final approval of plans for a new 
county jail and criminal court building to 
cost $7,500,000 and to be located outside the 
congested business district, instead of plans 
which some proposed of a downtown sky- 
scraper building, with jail at the top and 
costing not less than $20,000,000. The sur- 
vey was conducted at a cost to the com- 
munity trust of about $10,000. In this and 
other ways the community trust has rendered 
public service on request of and in coopera- 
tion with such public bodies as the Board of 
County Commissioners, the mayor and other 
departments of the city government, the 
sheriff (in putting jail administration on a 
civil service basis) the Association of Com- 
merce, the Bar Association, the Medical So- 
ciety, the Council of Social Agencies, etc. It 
has, indeed, been the policy of the community 
trust everywhere, as rapidly as possible and 
insofar as its funds and its time would per- 
mit, to emphasize that it is a servant of the 
community, established and operated for the 
public good. 


These activities of the community trusts 
which have established executive offices and 
employed directors are typical of community 
foundation activities generally. Such work 
has been done, on a smaller scale and more 
largely on a voluntary basis, by several com- 
munity trusts. The relatively small funds 
yet available for distribution, in the com- 
munities which have any at all, are how- 
ever largely for designated purposes, so that 
Committees of Distribution have had little 
opportunity to exercise their ingenuity or 
show their skill. 


Much time, thought and effort must be 
given to the promotion of the community 
trust itself, to acquainting the public with 
it and the wisdom and convenience of its 
plan. This is being done, in some communi- 
ties, by the distributing committees, by direc- 
tors of the foundation, by officers of banks, 
by civic organizations or by citizens who 
have taken a personal interest; and wher- 
ever it is being done earnestly, encouraging 
results are being had. Of course we must 
not expect results to come too easily. They 
come slowly, even with effort. And un- 
doubtedly the community trust movement 
has been the victim of overoptimism. It is 
simply “not in the cards,” no matter how 
juggled, that millions should be promptly 
thrown into our laps—with, or without, 
effort. 

The community trust, as any other institu- 
tion, will have to earn its way and prove its 
ease, painfully. But it is a source of real 
encouragement to find that our efforts have 
been rewarded, in less than fourteen years, 
with more than fourteen million dollars, hard 
eash, in bank. We have made substantial 
progress and public confidence and esteem 
are increasing all the time. That is true in 
communities where earnest efforts have been 
made. It is said, on the other hand, that 
in many cities the community trust is lan- 
guishing. And that, too, is an evident state- 
ment of the truth. 

Some of the community trusts are not ac- 
tive. Perhaps we should say half of them 
are not. Some cannot be located. Some 
admit that they have done nothing except 
adopt a trust agreement—years ago—of 
which, in some cases, not even a copy is now 
available, 

Following are the cities in which commu- 
nity trusts or foundations have been formally 
established: Cleveland, St. Louis, Houston, 
Spokane, Chicago, Milwaukee, Los Angeles, 
Attleboro, Mass., Minneapolis, Boston, De- 
troit, Seattle, Sioux City, Indianapolis, Louis- 
ville, Providence, R. I., Williamsport, Pa.; 
Honolulu; Peoria, Ill.; Youngstown, Pa.; 
New Orleans; Cambridge, Mass.; Worcester, 
Mass.; Pittsburgh; Buffalo; Winston-Salem ; 
Richmond; Tulsa; Newark, N. J.; Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Cincinnati; New York; Wilming- 
ton, Del.; Plainfield, N. J.; Harrisburg, Pa.; 
Portland, Ore.; Baltimore; Atlanta; Day- 
ton, Ohio; Toledo, O.; Portland, Me.; Grand 
Rapids; Fort Wayne; Scarsdale, N. Y.; 
Walla Walla, Wash.; Lancaster, Pa.; Den- 
ver; Van Wert County, O.; Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y.; Akron, O.; New Brunswick, N. J.; 
Beaver County, Pa.; Zanesville, O.; Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Oklahoma City. 
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Resources 
(December 31, 1926) 
$236,738,126.69 


Deposits 
(December 31, 1926) 
$201,171,872.84 
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The Securities of 
the Bell Telephone 


System are based 
on Service w w «& 


HE physical properties of the 

System have a book value of 
more than $2,800,000,000, but be- 
sides that there is a scientific and 
technical force of 5,000 people 
engaged solely in seeking to fur- 
ther develop the science of tel- 
ephony and to improve methods 
for making theservice better. The 
activities of this force furnish de- 
pendable assurance of continued 
improvement in the plant of the 
System and its service to the 





public. 
The stock of A.T. @ T., parent company 
of the Bell System, cin be bought in the 


open market to yield a good return. Write 
for booklet, ‘Some Financial Facts.’’ 
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HOW TEAMWORK MAY BE DEVELOPED BETWEEN 








TRUST OFFICERS AND LIFE INSURANCE 
UNDERWRITERS 


H. F. PELHAM 
Trust Officer, First Nationa] Bank, of Flint, Michigan 








(Epitor’s Note: Flint, Mich., is one of the cities where trust officers and life insur- 
ance underwriters are cooperating on a 100 per cent plus basis in creating life insurance 


trust business. Mr. 


Pelham described the manner in which 


such contact was accom- 


plished in a paper presented at the Mid-Continent Fiduciary Conference, from which some 


salient portions are reproduced herewith.) 


OOPERATION between the trust offi- 

cer and the life underwriter is becom- 

ing a real, valuable association as 
fast as understanding develops. Not every 
insurance man is capable of interpreting 
trust insurance to his prospect because the 
insurance trust is post graduate insurance 
service as well as post graduate trust serv- 
ice. Basic courses in both schools must be 
mastered and passed. We of trust affilia- 
tions do not speak insurance as our native 
tongue, neither do all insurance people speak 
trust without local accent. art time and 
unprepared salesmen will not place many in- 
surance trusts. Only as we are capable of 
understanding and of thinking in each other’s 
business terms can we express ourselves 
properly in terms of both our professions. 
Study is the prerequisite. If so, then why 
should we not study together? Such a study 
class was conducted this year at Flint, Mich., 
one of our middle-size, mid-continent cities. 


Mutual Understanding 


Mutual understanding had to be developed. 
We needed a capable guide—and all our 
plans were shelved in favor of the ones 
which would place the insurance men and 
the bank’s trust officials on common ground. 
Representatives of the various agencies met 
in conference at the offices of the trust de- 
partment and the plan of a course treating 
the subject of the life insurance trust divided 
into four discussion sessions of an hour and 
a quarter each was presented. Successive 
Monday mornings at 8.30 were the times se- 
lected, the various meetings to be held in the 
directors’ room at the bank; copies of the 
outline for the discussions were distributed. 
The first two-thirds of each period was de- 
voted to the general topic set for that day; 
these topics were, “What Underlies Trusts 
and Insurance,’ “The Common Forms of 


Life Insurance Trusts,” “The Less Common 
Forms of Life Insurance Trusts” and, lastly, 
“General.” The balance of the time in each 
case was occupied by the exchange of ques- 
tions and answers. Questions freely cropped 
out during the time allotted to the topics. 
On account of the activity of the discussion 
on the various points raised during the 
series, the last meeting extended consider- 
ably overtime. 

Ground Covered at Successive Meetings 

The first session covered facts and steps 
in the historical development of the trust 
idea from its inception to the present time, 
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a background being sketched presenting the 
early relationship of that idea to insurance 
as well as its development in law from the 
early English days down through the com- 
mon law to us—the reasons and aims of 
trusts under the law and the statutory enact- 
ments which have gradually crystallized into 
the present status of the law of trusts. 

At the second session, consideration of the 
common forms of life insurance trusts, em- 
braced a detailed study of both the unfunded 
form and the funded form, along with their 
respective provisions, uses, advantages and 
disadvantages. Sample forms of agreements 
were distributed and digested, the phrase- 
ology of and reasons for the various clauses 
were considered with some explanation of 
the legal consequences of the operating 
clauses. Particularly in the funded form 
the liabilities and responsibilities of the trus 
tee were taken up. 

The third meeting’s program called the 
underwriters’ attention to the less common 
cases in which life insurance handled by) 
means of trusts could be brought into genu 
ine use, and showing where they might work 
through the various commercial agents as 
well as the attorneys, in placing more in 
surance. Insurance on the lives of third 
persons produced discussion relative to the 
circumstances under which it could be trus- 
teed to provide available funds for future 
alternative purposes, available to the benefi- 
ciaries while still being controlled with pro- 
visions assuring their care under expected 
or unforeseen circumstances. This covered 
the cases of insurance taken out by one per- 
son on the life of another, payable to a trus- 
tee for the benefit of third persons, with the 
resultant tax situations, with its uses and 
purposes as well as advantages and limita- 
tions. 


Various Forms of Insurance “‘Coverage’”’ 

Business insurance in its special forms 
such as aiding partnership and close cor- 
poration management produced earnest con- 
versation, apparently clearing up many 
doubts in the minds of those present. Illus- 
trations were given of how insurance funds 
could be called into play to provide hono- 
rariums and employees’ endowments. The 
insurance trust can be of great help to the 
lawyer and business man in many of its 
forms, especially in facilitating and protect- 
ing property settlements and interest in rela- 
tion to property under mortgage as well as 
that being purchased under land contract. 
A general or even a term policy on a debtor's 
life guarantees to the creditor ready pay- 
ment and to the debtor the extinction of his 


debt in case of his untimely decease, saves 
his family from his obligations and gives 
them the benefits of his business arrange- 
ments without saddling upon them the bur- 
dens and when safeguarded in trust the in- 
surance in the hands of the trustee provides 
an enduring manager or conservator capable 
of protecting the interests of all and of han- 
dling the details and taking care of the con- 
tingencies, when, as and if they arise. 

Provision for cash for the continuance of 
one’s business interest after his decease, so 
wonderfully made available through insur- 
ance and rendered intelligent in its applica 
tion through trust agreement directions, per 
mits a man to project his influence in his 
business past the span of his life, enabling 
him to undertake things, even relatively great 
movements, with the assurance of their com 
pletion unaffected by the limitations of his 
life, while at the same time, his business is 
not called upon to carry a low-yield cash 
reserve so as otherwise to guarantee that 
funds would be available for the same pur 
pose. Insurance service is designed to pro 
vide such funds—trust service will provide 
the continuity of unhampered management. 
The business can go right on, as it grows 
and plans, paying living wages and divi 
dends, assured that a cash reserve is already 
set up to carry forward the plans of develop 
ment and expansion in the event of the de- 
cease of the directing head. 


Tangible Results 


The fourth and last of the discussion ses- 
sions considered the tax phases prompting 
keen discussion by those among the under 
writers who have access to the wealthier 
prospects. The tax approach—an outside 
entrée—is always an “open sesame” to the 
wealthier man who feels he cannot afford 
to die. Since the meetings, insurance to 
provide assurance of being able to die at 
par has led in the volume of new business 
which has been flowing from the understand- 
ing developed by these meetings. Many 
salient talking points were taken up, chief 
of which were the capitalizing of earning 
power, the further extension of protection 
and assurances carrying on for years after 
the insured’s life span has terminated, the 
avoidance of probate delays and the economy 
of cash administration of estates, and so 
forth—all points of vital interest to the hard 
working trust executive. 

From the four discussion sessions which 
have just been outlined much in the way of 
good results have followed to justify them. 
Many of the insurance agents have advised 
the bank that excellent leads have been 
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picked up and followed through to the de- 
sired conclusion from their standpoint. Many 
more are still in process of development. 
From the bank’s standpoint direct, gratify- 
ing results have already been obtained and 
many of the prospects actively interested. 
have definitely committed themselves to in- 
surance-trust programs prescribed for their 
particular cases. The mutuality of under- 
standing engendered through the medium of 
the meetings held on common ground “for 
the common welfare” has carried conviction 
to prospects for insurance in trust that there 
is value and sense in the trust idea as ap 
plied to insurance, that it is not just another 
selling scheme, but is a common sense busi- 
ness proposition—that it is in fact the step 
in advance. 


HOW LINCOLN EARNED HIS FIRST 
DOLLAR 


The character and career of Abraham Lin- 
coln, the “Great Emancipator” yields an in- 
exhaustible supply of homely lessons and in- 
spiring examples, which lose none of their 


piquancy as time rolls on and this heroic 


figure acquires greater, rather than lessened 
stature, in the light of historical retrospect. 
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Guaranteed Safety 
. and 6% 


Empire BONDS combine a 

degree of safety and liberal yield 

unmatched in mortgage loans: 

— Guaranteed by one or more strong 
surety companies. 

— Legal for trust funds. 


— Independently trusteed by a large 
bank or trust company. 


— Secured by a closed first mortgage on 
income-earning real estate in leading 
American cities, 


— Yield 6%. 


Make this strict standard of safety and 
income your own standard for profit- 
able investments. 


Empire 


Empire Bond & Mortgage Corporation 
National City Building, 42nd St.at MadisonAve., NewYork 





The anniversary of his birth serves but to 
bring out fresh reminiscences. In the cur- 
rent issue of the bright little magazine pub- 
lished as a house organ by the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company of St. Louis, the 
president, J. Sheppard Smith, relates how 
Lincoln earned his first dollar. 

Mr. Smith goes on to tell that while Lin- 
coln, was not a man of wealth and that 
amassing of dollars did not appeal to him, 
he yet knew the value of money. Lincoln 
earned his first dollar as a youth with his 
newly-built flatboat. In those days the 
river steamers had no wharves and took on 
passengers and baggage from little flatboats 
which came out from the Lincoln 
engaged as a carrier with his little flatboat 
and he relates how he took two men out to 
a river steamer. The latter was about to 
leave when Lincoln called out to the depart- 
ing passengers that they had forgotten to pay 
him. Thereupon each of the passengers threw 
a silver half dollar into Lincoln’s boat. 

“IT could scarcely credit,” said Lincoln in 
relating the incident, “that I, a poor boy, 
had earned a dollar. The world seemed 
wider and fairer before me. 
hopeful and confident being from that time. 


shores. 


I was a more 
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International Securities Trust 
OF AMERICA 


A MASSACHUSETTS TRUST 


Condensed Statement 
November 30, 1926 


RESOURCES 
Investments at Cost (market value $22,108,372.04) .. $20,862,383.77 
Cash in Banks........ 5 Rei Pee Coles 1,782,236.58 
Accrued Interest and Current Items............. 472,262.41 
Subscriptions to Capital Shares (since collected)... 2,261,251.44 
Bond Discount (unamortized).................... 97,775.36 
- $25,475,909.56 
LIABILITIES and CAPITAL 
Cumulative Preferred ($100 par).................. $9,594,100.00 
Common Class A (no par) 
226,466! issued; 10,53814 subscribed..... 3,415,090.00 
Common Class B (no par) 
EE ene . 2,222,220.00 
Secured 6°, Serial Gold Bonds.............. . 6,000,000.00 
Secured 5°% Serial Gold Bonds............ . 2,000,000.00 
Current Liabilities and Accrued Taxes..... Fn 470,914.57 
Accrued Interest and Dividends............ ' 478,589.38 
ee . 1,294,995.61 
~ ~ $25,475,909.56 





Bond interest was earned more than five times during the year ended Novem- 
ber 30, 1926. 


Preferred share dividends were earned more than four and a half times during 


the year. 


Earnings on common shares, before reserves, were more than four and a half 
times Class A dividends paid; after reserves, more than three times. Current 
dividends on Class A common shares are at the annual rate of $1.80. 


American Founders Trust 
A MASSACHUSETTS TRUST 
1 Federal Street FISCAL AGENT 50 Pine Street 
Boston New York 
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(Epiror’s Note: 


THE NEGATIVE APPEAL IN ADVERTISING TRUST 
SERVICE 


WHERE THE END IN VIEW JUSTIFIES THE MEANS 


E. H. McINTOSH 
Manager, Department of Advertising, Fidelity Trust Company of Detroit 


The habit of procrastination which obtains only too generally among 


successful American men of business as well as in the professions, in neglecting to write 
wills or make proper provision for the protection of their families in the event of death, 


is the greatest obstacle in cultivating trust business. 
piled high with pathetic and tragic evidence of the 
to widows and independents caused by such neglect. 


The probate and court records are 
loss, disappointments and suffering 
To arouse the average man who is 


absorbed in his daily business affairs, and to protect him from the consequences of his 
own negligence, it is often justifiable to use what is termed the “negative appeal” in 
advertising, a subject which receives merited attention in the following article and accom- 


panying illustrative examples. ) 


HILE the negative appeal in trust 

advertising has criticised in 

some quarters, it is my belief that 
as long as the public continues to procrasti- 
nate trust companies are privileged to make 
any kind of an appeal that will awaken pub- 
lic conscience. 

The primary function of a trust company 
is and must be to create fiduciary business. 
This business in volume, for growing com- 
panies at least, is acknowledged to be ex- 
tremely difficult to obtain and with the new 
era of competition that has come into being, 
especially in metropolitan cities, the strug- 
gle for business is decidedly keen. Here ad- 
vertising has become one of the dominant 
factors and through its proper use has come 
an unlooked for result, namely: the educa- 
tion of the public as to the benefits to be 
derived from the use of trust service and 
a consequent lowering of sales resistance, 
which makes for more and easier sales for 
new business departments. 

It may be true that this condition is pecu- 
liar only to Detroit, but I have talked with 
advertising men from many of the larger 
cities of the United States and it is evident 
that wherever trust advertising is being done 
well and in volume, business is much easier 
to secure and a greater degree of success is 
noticeable. 


been 


Results in Detroit 
Traveling men who contact most of the 
larger trust companies tell me that propor- 
tionately more trust business is being writ- 
ten in Detroit than elsewhere in the country, 


and this is being done in spite of the fact 
that Detroit has an extremely large foreign- 


born population. How do we account for 
this? The apparent answer is advertising. 


Six of the larger trust companies of this city 
are persistent and generous users of adver- 
tising space and that which at first appeared 
to be highly competitive advertising has re- 




















Always in the future — yer just over the threshold — 
bow will tt Gnd vou! 


Will tomorrow find your exate one of the vast army 
chat proves the rule — 


“Nine out of tom estates are 
drempered withen seven years’ 
“Preparedness” —the omly hope of « civilised world 

. Cee > of the horror of a world war— 
| th by hope of the and 
= preservanon 
“HE LEAVES A WIDOW AND CHILDREN™— 
HOW? 


Your cotate administered a wu would have iv 
edmunmeered carrying out the terms of your sll 
—these are che duties and the obligations of the 
Fidelity Trust conpany 


You can make an appoint- 
ment with ovr trust 
officer today. 


An advertisement used by the Fidelity Trust 

Company of Detroit, which is aimed at the 

business man who procrastinates in providing 
for the protection of his family. 
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sulted, to a great degree, in community edu- 
cation, which in turn has made the tasks of 
the several new business departments rela- 
tively easy. 

One company here uses full page copy only. 
The Fidelity Trust Company and _ three 
others use more than half page space, and 


When you have passed on, your wife will have to follow the 
trail alone. 


If you have managed wisely—made a will and named a careful, 
experienced executor, such as a trust company, the way will be 
smooth If not, there are many vexing problems for her to meet. 


From the chart can be seen the many steps necessary in settling 
an ordinary estate. The Fidelity Trust Company is equipped to 
ag Se er eee rae ae ae ae See 

you 


I would estimate that the amount spent an- 
nually for newspaper space alone to be in 
the neighborhood of $200,000. 

The copy appeals vary greatly, most com- 
panies using the positive appeal only. The 
Fidelity Trust Company has had its greatest 
success with the negative appeal. 








Your Life Insurance 


Can Be A Real Protection 


Lite Imecremce came mts beccg by ‘be memd (or the perpeteaten of 
Valeo of Haman Life - 

Forty mulbor people cm thus comntry carry meuramce for the bemelit of 

Like Imeurance alane 4 sot eough—a greater need bas grows out of it. 
Consider the history of Lite Insurance money paid out in 1823 Four bundred 
Milbo Deller: $406 000 8 <0 he Senet eres of eeremce peices. 
Mumety per cam! of ot wes pant © casb the most bquad form of capital 

Mearty aff of the bemeticumres were wudows, children and aged men and 
wemmen—e group moet of tow ar prculrty anfitted tor the management 
of capt 

Ninety per cent of this money will be spent or dis- 
sipated in seven short years. That has been the history 
of Life Insurance money paid in cash in the past. 

These lessees could hove beer prevented by « LIFE INSURANCE 


We would be plensed tc expinsn us detail a! our ofes or pours 


THE CHART IN THIS ADVERTISEMENT SHOWS THE NUMEROUS STEPS NECESSARY IN SETTLING A 
WILL AND MANY OF WHICH May BE AVOIDED BY ENLISTING TRUST SERVICE AND CREATING LIFE 
INSURANCE TRUST PROTECTION 





THESE ADVERTISEMENTS, PUBLISHED BY THE FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY OF DETROIT, SET FORTH 
In GRAPHIC STYLE THE ELEMENTS OF DEPENDABILITY AND OF PROTECTION AFFORDED BY THE CREA- 


TION OF LIFE INSURANCE TRUSTS AND UTILIZATION OF TRUST SERVICE 
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An Effective Sales Instrument 

The negative appeal in advertising is not 
new and I do not claim to have discovered 
a new method of advertising trust services, 
but when we stop to figure that the most 
successful advertising campaign ever run is 
entirely negative, namely the Halitosis cam- 
paign, and many others such as “Four Out 
of Five,” “Danger Line,” etec., there seems 
to be no reason why the same principle could 
not be applied successfully to trust advertis- 
ing. I do ,believe that copy of this kind 
should be interspersed with occasional good 
will and prestige ads., such as “Guidance 
and “Dependability.” 

The ad. called “Tomorrow” was criticised 
in some quarters for its negative aspect, but 


our files ngw contain the will of its most 
vociferous critic. 
“Save Her These Troublesome Steps” was 


designed to accent the pitfalls in the path 
of the widow. Not a pretty picture certain- 
ly, but decidedly true and the reaction to 
it was exactly what we looked for. 


There is only TODAY 
4y»-» 4 Whach to make your WILL 


@ Tomorrows are but promises and what they bring 
forth depends entirely upon the preparation YOU 
make today. The making of » will is not « hardship, 
not expensive or even bothersome —TODAY lack of 
a will is inexcusable. The time to insure YOUR 
family’s happiness is when everything looks bright 
— : 

Q There is « shadow which hangs over every family 


not protected by a proper will—this thought should 
make EVERY man THINK. 


Q No family is immune to a disappointing future— 
even to dire want, unless they enjoy the protection of 
 caref_ily prepared will. 

Q An important obligation of this company ts to func: 
tion in the administration of wills and estates to the 
end that the wishes of the maker are fulfilled 

Q Repetition—but just as true as ever— 


Q “Nine out of every ten extates are dissipated within 
seven years.” 















Q You can make an appointment with » Trust Officer 





This advertisement has been used effectively 
by the Fidelity Trust Company of Detroit as 
a means of stimulating will-writing 
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“Nine Out of Ten”—not a pleasant thought 
for Mr. Husband, but the story is so ap- 
parently true that he could scarcely keep 
from pausing for a moment. 

Concluding, I would say that while the 
negative appeal should not be overdone, it 
will, if properly handled, mould itself into 
a most effective selling weapon. 


2°, i? 2, 
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PROSPEROUS RECORD OF SECURITY 

TRUST COMPANY OF WILMINGTON 

3y virtue of an act of General Assembly 
and concurrent action of stockholders, the 
Security Trust and Safe Deposit Company 
of Wilmington, Del., has changed its title 
to “Security Trust Company,” effective Janu- 
ary 18, 1927. This change was made in the 
interests of brevity and because the com- 
pany has been generally known in the home 


community as “The Security Trust Com- 
pany.” 
The prosperous operations and active 


growth of the company 
President John S. Rossell at the annual 
meeting of stockholders. Net earnings for 
1926 were the largest in the history of the 
company, amounting to $200,136, as compared 
with $186,437 in 1925 and $153,073 in 1924. 
Resources have increased to $10,192,308, as 
compared with $9,515,130 in 1925. The total 
resources do not include the large volume 
of cash and securities held in trust, nor the 
gain of $47.142 in market value of securities 
owned by the company. There was an 
ceptional increase in trust funds during 
past year. 

President directed attention to 
three outstanding events during the past 
year in the affairs of the company. The first 
was the issue of 4,000 shares of new capital 
stock at $200 per share which were speedily 
absorbed and increasing number of stock- 
holders to 327. Through this new issue of 
stock the company now shows capital of 
$1,000,000; surplus $1,100,000 and undivided 
profits of $382,956. In the last two years the 
account of undivided profits increased 
$143,890. 

Another important development in the op- 
erations of the company was the negotiation 
of contracts for enlargement and new equip- 
ment of the office building, the work of 
which is now progressing. The additions 
and improvements will give the Security 
Trust Company one of the most handsome 
and capacious banking homes in Wilmington. 
Work will probably be completed this Fall. 
The third development was the change in 
corporate title. 


were reviewed by 


ex- 
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Rossell 
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SIXTEENTH ANNUAL BANQUET 
OF THE 


Crust Companies of the United States 


TENDERED UNDER AUSPICES OF THE TRUST COMPANY DIVISION, 
AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION, HELD FEBRUARY 17, 1927, 
AT WALDORF-ASTORIA, NEW YORK 





A representative and distinguished gather- 
ing of trust company executives and bankers 
graced the sixteenth annual banquet of the 
Trust Companies of the United States ten- 
dered on the evening of Thursday, February 
17th, in the grand ballroom of the Waldorf 
Astoria in New York, under the auspices of 
the Trust Company Division of the American 
Bankers Association. The ornate ballroom 
was filled to capacity and presented a_ bril- 
liant appearance with its massing of the 
national colors. The toastmaster was Ed- 
ward J. Fox, president of the Trust Company 
Division, who prefaced introduction of the 
speakers of the evening with interesting dis- 
cussion of matters of current interest in 
trust company development as well as in 
broader political and economic aspects. The 
chief speaker was Cornelius F. Kelley, presi- 
dent of the Anaconda Copper Mining Com- 
pany, whose address appears elsewhere in 
this issue of Trust ComPaANtgs. In a char- 
acteristically lighter and more philosophic 
vein was the talk by Edgar A. Guest of the 
Detroit Free Press. 

Seated at the speakers’ table were the fol- 
lowing guests: E. K. Satterlee, president 
Franklin Savings Bank, New York; F. N. 
Shepherd, executive manager American 
Bankers Association, New York; Arthur N. 
Pierson, Senator, Union County, Westfield, 
N. J.; William L. DeBost, president Chamber 
of Commerce of the State of New York, New 
York; Haley Fiske, president Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, New York; Dwight 
W. Morrow, J. P. Morgan and Company, New 
York; P. A. 8S. Franklin, president Inter- 
national Mercantile Marine Company, New 
York: Edgar A. Guest, Detroit Free Press, 
Detroit, Mich.; Rev. Minot C. Morgan, D. D., 
co-pastor Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
New York; Edward J. Fox, president Trust 
Company Division, American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, and president Easton Trust Com- 
pany, Easton, Pa.; Cornelius F. Kelley, presi- 
dent Anaconda Copper Mining Company, 
New York; Melvin A. Traylor, president 
American Bankers Association, and presi- 


dent First National Bank, Chicago, IIL; 
J. Herbert Case, deputy governor Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, New York; 
William P. Gest, chairman of the board 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Russell C. Leffingwell, J. P. 
Morgan and Company, New York; Stephen 
Baker, president New York Clearing House 
Association, and president Bank of the Man- 
hattan Company, New York; Arthur W. 
Loasby, president Equitable Trust Company, 
New York; Frank H. Warder, superintendent 
of banking department State of New York, 
Albany, N. Y. 

The banquet, as usual, was a feature of 
the annual Mid-Winter Trust Conference 
which brings together each year at this sea- 
son, the representatives of trust companies 
from all over the United States. Among 
those in attendance were also trust officials 
of national banks which conduct trust activi- 
ties and who take an active part in these 
annual conferences. Practically every state 
was represented and many of the larger trust 
companies and banks had their own tables 
for officials, directors and invited guests. 

The committee of arrangements for the 
banquet consisted of the following members: 
Edw. J. Fox, chairman, president Easton 
Trust Company, Easton, Pa.; J. N. Babcock, 
vice-president Equitable Trust Company, 
New York; F. W. Blair, president Union 
Trust Company, Detroit, Mich.; Uzal H. 
McCarter, president Fidelity Union Trust 
Company, Newark, N. J.; Edwin P. Maynard, 
president Brooklyn Trust Company, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; A. V. Morton, vice-president The 
Pennsylvania Company for Insurances on 
Lives and Granting Annuities, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; James H. Perkins, president Farmers 
Loan and Trust Company, New York; John 
W. Platten, president United States Mort- 
gage and Trust Company, New York; Francis 
H. Sisson, vice-president Guaranty Trust 
Company, New York; Theodore G. Smith, 
vice-president Central Union Trust Company, 
New York; A. A. Tilney, president Bankers 
Trust Company, New York. 
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SOME CURRENT PROBLEMS IN POLITICAL AND 
ECONOMIC RELATIONS 


INSTALLMENT BUYING AND REAL ESTATE VALUES 
EDWARD J. FOX 


President of the Trust Company Division of the American Bankers Association 








(Eprror’s Note: In his address as toastmaster at the recent sixteenth annual ban- 
quet of the Trust Companies of the United States, at the Waldorf Astoria, Mr. Fox dwelt 
upon salient features in the growth of trust companies and new fields of service, par- 
ticularly in connection with life insurance trusts and development of the community trust 
plan. He uttered a note of warning as to excessive building operations and the necessity 


of guarding against possible depression in real estate values. 


Mr. Fox also paid his 


respects to certain current questions in politics, such as the third term Presidential ques- 
tion, the results of primary election laws and aspects of foreign relations. ) 


HIS has been a year of progress. The 

conference which has been in session 

for two days has again made manifest 
the fact that trust companies everywhere 
are sharing the prosperity that has existed 
throughout the country generally. At the 
banquet held in 1923, Theodore G. Smith, 
the former president of the Division, stated 
that the trust companies of the United States 
were the custodians of thirteen billions of 
dollars. The reports for 1926 indicate that 
the banking resources of the trust companies 
of America are over nineteen billions of dol- 
lars, and that the gain over 1925 was one 
billion one hundred and ninety millions, or 
an increase of over six billions of dollars 
from 1923. The deposits during 1926 totaled 
sixteen billions, a gain of nine hundred mil- 
lions in the last year. 

The figures I have just given represent 
only the trust companies proper, but it should 
be remembered that our organization now 
embraces not only trust companies, but all 
banks which exercise fiduciary powers and, 
while I am not able to give the figures in 
total of all the fiduciaries, it would doubt- 
less swell to a much greater amount the 
figures just given. It is difficult for the finite 
mind to comprehend figures of such magni- 
tude. 

Expanding Aspect of Trusteeship 

The growth of the trust companies meas- 
ured in another way represents the large 
number of activities in which they now en- 
gage. One hundred and twenty-five years 
ago, when the early trust companies were 
formed, life insurance in connection with 
their work was an important, if not the im- 





portant, feature. Gradually, the care of 
trusts developed and the life insurance fea- 
ture was abandoned. But, those trusts were 
largely, if not almost entirely, the care of the 
estates of the dead. In addition to this 
function, the trust companies became large 
savings institutions and engaged in the gen- 
eral banking business. Today, there are 
comparatively few trust companies which 
confine themselves exclusively to the admin- 
istration of trusts. The idea that a man in 
choosing an executor should name his best 
friend or a business associate is rapidly be- 
ing dissipated and the public is learning that 
to name a skilled and experienced corporate 
fiduciary is the best method of administering 
an estate. The care of the estate of a dece- 
dent is no longer the sole trust adminis- 
tered by fiduciaries. Corporate trusts are 
an important branch of our work. We have 
revived interest in life insurance adopting an 
entirely different method by writing life in- 
surance trusts, with the cooperation of the 
life insurance companies; this has become one 
of the most important branches of trust 
work. A large trust company in a western 
city recently reported that for the year they 
had written life insurance trusts aggregating 
ten millions of dollars. 

The community trust is another field of 
endeavor that is only just being developed, 
but bids fair to prove a valuable adjunct in 
our effort to serve the public need. The 
latest activity in the creation of trusts is 
the establishment of living trusts for the 
care of the estates of those who are still with 
us, and this, too, has filled a want and is 
rapidly becoming more important each year. 
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In the business world, in almost all its 
varied and multiform phases, there has been 
great prosperity and the outlook apparently 
is still a promising one. The railroads, the 
automobile industry, the iron and _ steel 
trades, the public utilities, are all in a 
flourishing condition and giving bright prom- 
ise for the future. 


Caution in Handling Real Estate Loans 

Occasionally, we hear a word of caution, 
lest we become too zealous and overconfi- 
dent when we are riding on the crest of the 
wave. <A _ distinguished financier recently 
called the attention of the business world 
to the fact that America, at least in the 
urban portions of it, is being overbuilt. For 
the period following the war, by reason of 
a greatly increased cost of materials and 
labor resulting from the war, there was al- 
most a cessation of building, but gradually 
the necessities of the situation required that 
building should be carried on and we have 
seen a period of great activity in this direc- 
tion. The buildings which have thus been 
erected have been built at the highest cost 
and the securities resting upon these large 
buildings represent large sums of money in- 
vested. 

The rents are now high and, for the pres- 
ent at least, justify the expenditure of the 
vast sums that have been made. Without 
being an alarmist, I suggest that it would 
be well for those of us who are constantly 
charged with the investment of funds to take 
note of the possibility that there may be, 
and probably will be, a depression in real 
estate values caused by the reduction of 
rentals, and that caution should, therefore, 
be observed in making investments of this 
character. The excessive cost of building 
does not necessarily represent intrinsic value. 
If building operations continue as at pres- 
ent, the law of supply and demand will in- 
evitably cause a reduction in rentals, and 
thus the value of the security must be im- 
paired. 


Problem of Installment Buying 

But, this is not the only problem of the 
business world. There is an everchanging 
aspect of the difficulties which confront the 
banker and his clients who impose confi- 
dence in his judgment and seek his advice. 
The installment buying of automobiles, fur- 
niture, books, and countless other articles in 
trade and commerce, is a problem that has 
not yet reached a proper solution. Akin to 
this, is a somewhat radical change recently 
developed in merchandising known as “hand 
to mouth” buying. The manufacturer, if he 


curtails his production, increases his over- 
head, and if he does not curtail production, 
he is required to carry a large stock for 
which there is no immediate demand. The 
retailer buys as he needs in small quantities, 
and the wholesale merchant is without an 
outlet for his finished product. Some adjust- 
ment of this problem is imperatively needed 
if our prosperity is to continue. I believe 
that the wisdom and experience of our cap- 
tains of industry, as well as our leaders in 
the banking world, will meet this test and 
guide us safely through the difficulties that 
confront us. 


Political and International Relations 

The period between the birthday of Lin- 
ecoln and the birthday of Washington stirs 
our patriotism and naturally turns our 
thought to governmental questions and po- 
litical conditions. Here again we are con- 
fronted with many and difficult problems. It 
is interesting and encouraging as well to 
look back over past history and find that the 
problems which now confront us are largely 
variations of the same problems which have 
occurred from time to time in different pe- 
riods of our history, and that they have 
been successfully solved. The relief of the 
farmers, our entrance into the world court, 
our relations with foreign nations, reduction 
of armament, the McFadden Dill, are all 
questions which are vital and must be an- 
swered with wisdom. 

A distinguished educator has recently 
startled the political world by bringing to 
the fore the third term question. He points 
to the example of Washington as settling 
finally and for all the impropriety of hav- 
ing the Presidential oath administered three 
times to the same person. In the same way, 
Washington’s alleged caution against entan- 
gling alliances was quoted in the heated 
controversy as to our entering the League of 
Nations. I have never believed that, were 
Washington alive today, he would adhere to 
the views imputed to him or at least to 
their application to present day problems. 
So, in this instance, I can conceive how Gen- 
eral Washington in his day, when our coun- 
try had just shaken off the shackles of roy- 
alty, might think that repeated elections to 
the Presidency might be interpreted as a 
dangerous tendency. During the early years 
of his incumbency in the office of President, 
he had been accused of aping royalty. But 
it by no means follows that in this day and 
generation, when we are so far removed 
from monarchy, there is any real danger of 
our abandoning democracy and setting up an 
empire. We may not have succeeded in mak- 
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ing the world “Safe for Democracy,” but I 
have no fear but that our beloved country 
is and will remain safe for democracy. 

Prohibition and its kindred topic “iaw en- 
forcement” are still causing dissension, but I 
believe as good citizens there is only one 
course open to us and that is to uphold the 
law and the constitution. There is an or- 
derly and legal method of changing the law 
if it really be contrary to the will of the 
people, but until that change is legally made, 
obedience to the law is mandatory and dis- 
obedience is fraught with great peril. 

I am inclined to believe that our depar- 
ture from the scheme of government as it 
was framed by the remarkable men who com- 
posed the constitutional convention, giving us 
that “most wonderful instrument that ever 
sprang from the brain of man,” as Mr. Glad- 
stone characterized it, was a grave error 
and that those early statesmen were wiser 
than are we. 


Election of U. S. Senators 

The attention of the country has recently 
been directed to the scandal that has arisen 
in two of the largest states of the Union in 
connection with the election of the U. 38. 
Senators. I believe that one source of the 
difficulty that has thus arisen is the fact 
that we have substituted for the method de- 
vised by our forefathers as to the election 


of Senators, the popular election. It is said 


that at the time of the constitutional con- 
vention, General Washington and Mr. Jef- 
ferson were lunching together. Mr. Jeffer- 


bicameral legislature 
and thought there should be only one House 
composed of representatives elected by the 
people. General Washington in discussing it 
said to Mr. Jefferson: “Why, you have just 
furnished an illustration of the importance 
of having a second Chamber which shall 
not be elected by popular vote.” Mr. Jeffer- 
son, surprised, asked how he had done so, 


son was opposed to a 


and General Washington said: “You have 
just poured out your coffee from the cup 


into the saucer for the cooling process, and 
we need the Senate which will be chosen by 
the legislatures and not by the popular vote 
for that very cooling process.” 

What is the result? We see Senators set- 
ting their sails to catch each slightest wind 
of passing popular fancy. A few years ago, 
the Republican leader in the Senate voted 
against sustaining the veto of the President 
upon the soldiers’ bonus, because forsooth in 
a few weeks he was coming up for re-election 
and needed, or thought he did, the soldiers’ 
vote. There is no difference or distinction 
between the House and the Senate. They 
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A “Midsummer Day” in April 


New Orleans 
XXV 


Tennis 


Tennis is only one of the many 
year ’round sports enjoyed in New 
Orleans. The courts at the tennis 
clubs, public parks, country clubs, 
playgrounds, schools and colleges 
provide the devotees of the game 
with ample facilities for its full en- 
joyment. The photograph (above) 
shows Tilden and Chapin resting be- 
tween. sets during their exhibition 
match on the New Orleans Country 
Club courts April 12th, 1925. 


Hibernia Bank & Trust Co. 
New Orleans, U. S. A. 





both seek to reflect the popular mind and 
we have lost altogether the cooling process 
which Washington sought to give us, or in 
other words, independence of thought and 
action which so characterized the old time 
Senators. And, it may be added that it is 
an expensive luxury, because we have as 
an illustration the fact that a Senatorial 
Primary in Pennsylvania cost three millions 
of dollars. 

But, I must not trespass upon your pa- 
tience by inflicting a discussion of consti- 
tutional questions at this time. I have only 
drawn attention to these illustrations in 
order to reassure you that, while we have 
difficult problems of government, we have 
also succeeded in meeting those problems 
in the past and I have a profound faith that 
in the future we will be equally successful. 

I congratulate you all upon the splendid 
record which the trust companies have made 
in 1926. I look forward with confidence to 
1927. It is a high privilege which we enjoy 
of serving the public; as trust officers, a most 
sacred duty is thus imposed upon us. Let 
us perform this duty with unfailing loyalty 
and fidelity, as we hope to merit the plaudit: 
“Well done, good and faithful servant.” 
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HROUGH 58 years of con- 

servative banking, in associ- 
ation with leading commercial 
and correspondent institutions, 
the name of the Union Trust 
Company has come to represent 
those qualities of competency and 
integrity which build Prestige. 
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FREDERICK H. RAWSON HARRY A. WHEELER 
Chairman of the Board President 


Craic B, HAZLEwoop 
Vice-President 


UNION TRUST 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Offering the Seven Essentials of a Banking Home 


Safety + Spirit + Experience + Caliber - Convenience - Completeness Prestige 
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LYMAN JUDSON GAGE 

One of the most distinguished figures in 
the rapidly vanishing old school of American 
bankers passed on to the Great Beyond when 
former Secretary of the Treasury under 
Presidents McKinley and Roosevelt, died on 
January 26th, at his home at Point Loma, 
near San Diego, in California. Since 1906, 
when Mr. Gage relinquished the office of 
president of the United States Trust Com- 
pany of New York, he has lived in retire- 
ment. He attained the age of ninety and 
his death came barely one month after the 
death of John Aiman Stewart, chairman of 
the board of the United States Trust Com- 
pany, who lived to the remarkable age of 
104 years. As one of the surviving founders 
of the American Bankers Association, which 
he served as president for three terms, Mr. 
Gage continued to evince a lively interest 
in the affairs of that organization and at 
the last annual convention in Los Angeles 
his venerable figure was surrounded by bank- 
ers Who renewed acquaintances and tendered 
homage to one whose career has shed lustre 
on the banking profession. 

Mr. Gage was the last surviving member 
of the McKinley cabinet and his services to 
the nation will rank as among the most 
valuable in time of public need. During his 
term as Secretary of the Treasury the coun 
try was involved in the Spanisa War and 
his achievement in launching a bond issue of 
$200,000,000 for the conduct of the war de- 
serves equal, if not greater, recognition with 
the financial tasks accomplished in floating 
the huge Liberty Loan issues during the 
World War. At that time there was no 
Federal Reserve System to facilitate govern 
ment financing. The banking interests were 
genuinely sceptical when Secretary Gage an- 
nounced the issue of $200,000 Government 
bonds at the low rate of 3 per cent. He 
relied, however, upon the patriotic support 
of the great mass of the American people, 
which was vindicated by heavy oversubscrip- 
tion and which justified the faith of the 
Treasury officials when the World War came 
along and called for the flotation of billions. 

Mr. Gage’s career was both picturesque 
and rich with inspiring examples. He was 
born in De Ruyter, N. Y., June 28, 1836, and 
his schooling was completed with four years 
at the Rome Academy in Rome, New York. 
His early life was of hardship and priva- 
tion. His first salary was $5 a month and 
at the age of 17 he became an office boy in 
the Oneida Central Bank of Oneida, N. Y. 
Two years later he yielded to the urge to 
go West and he came to Chicago where he 
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FOR 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Special attention given to 
Trust Company Business. 


CHESTER D. Warp, 
Treasurer and Trust Officer 


MONTGOMERY TRUST CO. 
SPARTANBURG. S. C. 


labored at clerical as well as manual tasks 
in a lumber yard. His banking career in 
Chicago began with the Merchants’ Savings, 
Loan & Trust Company and he quickly 
proved his mettle. In 1861 he became cash- 
ier and in 1868 he commenced his notable 
career at the First National Bank of Chicago 
as cashier. In 1891 he was elected president 
and continued in that office until he accepted 
the call to join President McKinley’s Cabinet 
in 1897. 

It is perhaps with pardonable pride that 
the writer of these lines may recall that it 
was his privilege to act as the bearer of the 
first advice which Mr. Gage received that 
his name was considered by President Mc- 
Kinley as Secretary of the Treasury. The 
writer was delegated by the late Herman H. 
Kohlsaat, the Chicago newspaper publisher, 
to question Mr. Gage as to his willingness 
to accept the portfolio. It may also be re- 
called that Mr. Kohlsaat had been informally 
offered the post of ambassador at the Court 
of St. James, but that he had rejected the 
offer, whereupon President McKinley asked 
Mr. Kohlsaat to suggest a suitable banker 
from the Middle West for the Treasury 
office. 

When Mr. Gage resigned from President 
Roosevelt’s Cabinet in 1903 he accepted an 
offer to become president of the United States 
Trust Company in New York. He remained 
with the trust company three years and then 
resigned to rest upon his well earned laurels 
and to live free from business cares in his 
quiet home at Point Loma. While he served 
the nation so conspicuously, the memory of 
Mr. Gage will also be cherished by his Chi- 
cago associates and where his banking ac- 
tivities as well as his interest in civie af- 
fairs have left an ineffaceable influence. 
It was largely through his efforts that the 
World’s Columbia Exposition, of which he 
was first president, was brought to Chicago 
in 1898. 
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of banking business of every description. Together with its 

affiliations it operates 2,250 branches in Great Britain and 

Northern Ireland, and has agents and correspondents in all parts 

of the world. The Bank has offices in the Atlantic Liners 

Aquitania, Berengaria and Mauretania, and a foreign branch office 

at 196 Piccadilly, London, specially equipped for the use and 
convenience of visitors in London. 


MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: 5 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 


Affiliated Banks: Belfast Banking Co. Ltd., Northern Ireland; The 
Clydesdale Bank Ltd., and North of Scotland Bank Ltd., Scotland 


WAU UT 
A Complete Banking Service 
The Midland Bank offers exceptional facilities for the transaction 
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SPOKANE AND EASTERN TRUST A MINISTERIAL LESSON IN THRIFT 
COMPANY “Good Fortune” 


At the recent annual meeting of the direc- tive and bright little magazine published by 
tors of the Spokane & Eastern Trust Com- the Minnesota Loan & Trust Company of Min- 


is the title of a sugges- 


pany of Spokane, Wash., E. Vaughn Klein  neapolis which has been influential in spread- 
was promoted from treasurer to a_ vyice- ing the doctrine of thrift and domestic hus- 
presidency. The officers chosen were: R. L. bandry. The current issue contains a most 
Rutter, president; Conner Malott, vice-presi- appealing story from a retired minister who 
dent; W. T. Triplett, vice-president; E. V. testifies to the help he secured in acquiring 
Klein, vice-president; J. L. Campbell, secre- financial independence to the services pro- 
tary; W. B. McLaren, R. J. Raymond and _ vided by the Minnesota Loan & Trust Com- 
H. J. Dolling, assistant secretaries, and W. L. pany, especially in connection with home 
Eggert, manager of the insurance department. budgeting and regular allowance for savings. 
A. E. Nelson was re-elected vice-president The minister, who is 64 years old and has a 
and trust officer in the trust department, and snug nest egg in the bank of $10,000, goes 
Bedford Brown, assistant trust officer. on to tell how he and his wife saved out of 
Mr. Klein was promoted to a vice-presi- their meagre annual income; his largest an- 
dency because of his long service and efficient nual salary during the last 28 years has 
work, said President Rutter. Mr. Klein be- never exceeded $1,145, and out of which each 
came an official of the Traders National year 10 per cent was devoted to religious 
Bank in 1901. He served in all of the de- purposes. 
partments and came with the bank when it 
was consolidated with the Spokane & East- The American National Bank of Rich- 
ern in 1914, and became assistant secretary mond, Va., announces purchase of property 
and treasurer. For a year he was secretary upon which the bank will erect a new build- 
of the Spokane Clearing House Association. ing to cost between $75,000 and $100,000. 
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MIAMI, 


The City National Bank and Trust Company 


OF MIAMI 


FLORIDA 











cAnnounces the Absorption by Purchase of the 


MIAMI BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
and 
COMMERCIAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


We Offer Complete Banking Service and Shall Appreciate Your Business 


CAPITAL 8$2,000,000.00 


SURPLUS $500,000.00 


WASHINGTON LOAN & TRUST COMPANY REPORTS NOTABLE 
INCREASE IN TRUST BUSINESS 


An especially 
thirty-seventh 


gratifying feature of the 
annual report presented by 
President John B. Larner to the stockholders 
of the Washington Loan and Trust Company 
of Washington, D. C., was that dealing with 
the large increase of assets of estates in the 
custody of the trust department. Notwith- 
standing the distribution of during 
the past year aggregating nearly one million 
dollars, the increase of 


estates 


estate assets was 
about three million dollars. President Lar- 
ner attributes such augmentation of trust 


department business to a considerable ex- 
tent to the greater variety of estates and 
fiduciary services now rendered. Some years 
ago the chief character of estates was relat- 
ed to “post-mortem” administration and “af- 
ter death” estates. Now the activities of the 
trust department embrace not only the es- 
tates of deceased persons, but also those of 


the living in accordance with living trusts 
and custodian agencies as well as life insur- 
ance trusts. 

Earnings of the Washington Loan and 


Trust Company for the past year yielded net 
profit on capital of 23.87 per cent and upon 
capital 7.54 per cent. During the 
year $100,000 was carried to surplus, making 
that account $2,000,000 and with capital, 
surplus and undivided profits amounting at 
the close of the year to $3,213,849. Dividends 
during the year were $140,000, representing 
12 per cent regular and 2 per cent extra dis- 


assets 


tribution. Interest paid on checking and 
savings deposits amounted to $207,975. 
A ten-year survey shows the _ excellent 


progress made by the company. During the 
last decade deposits increased from $8,243,- 
443 to $13,644,163; loans from $6,124,672 to 
$9,531,780; net from $160,223 to 
$233,727. The department at the 


earnings 


savings 


close of the past year showed total deposits 


of $3,278,766. For the real estate depart- 
ment President Larner reported an excep- 


tionally successful year, despite the gradual 
general slackening in the real estate market. 
The insurance department experienced its 
most successful year, the gross and net pre- 
miums and commissions showing an increase 
of approximately 33 1-3 per cent over those 
written in 1925. The foreign department 
also closed a year of increasing business. 


. JouN B. LARNER 


President, Washington, Loan and Trust Company 
Washington, D. C. 
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CENTRAL FARMERS’ TRUST 
COMPANY 
WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 


RGANIZED on the initiative of the Central 

Union Trust Company and The Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Company to provide service of precisely 
the same character as rendered by New York trust 
companies of the highest standard. 


Correspondence solicitea from banks in other states, 


with a view to assisting their clients in 





An important development of the past year 
was the authorization by the directors of a 
new addition to the present office building 
of the company, the work on which is ex- 
pected to be completed in the late summer or 


early fall. The first floor of the addition 
will be connected with the main banking 


room and will be occupied by the real estate 
department. The second floor will be oc- 
cupied exclusively by the trust department 
and the third floor by the bookkeeping de- 
partment and on the tenth floor will be the 
directors’ room and dining room for officers 
and employees. All available new rental 
space has already been pledged. 

The splendid results achieved by the Wash- 
ington Loan and Trust Company are in large 
measure attributable to the praiseworthy 
policies and the spirit of service which ob- 
tains among officers and employees under 
the direction of President Larner. 

Sigel C. Grutze, a brother of Albert L. 
Grutze, secretary and trust officer of the 
Title & Trust Company of Portland, Ore., 
recently completed thirty-six years of con- 
tinuous service as chief deputy in the office 
of the City Auditor of Portland. He has 
also served on a number of important com- 
missions. 


Florida. 





FIFTH-THIRD NATIONAL AND UNION 
TRUST MERGER 

Plans are progressing favorably for the 
planned merger of the Fifth-Third National 
Bank with the Union Trust Company of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Stockholders approved the 
merger at a meeting on January 3lst and 
further formalities are to be concluded be- 
fore the end of February. The two institu- 
tions have been conducted since 1919 as af- 
filiated institutions and the combined Fifth- 
Third-Union Trust Company will continue 
under the presidency of Charles A. Hinsch. 
The capital will be $5,000,000; surplus and 
undivided profits over $6,000,000, and re- 
sources will approximate $90,000,000. To 
provide complete services the Fifth-Third- 
Union Company will be organized with capi- 
tal of $500,000 to conduct bond and invest- 
ment business heretofore handled by both 
institutions. The Fifth-Third-Union Safe 
Deposit Company will also be organized with 
half a million capital to operate the safe 
deposit business. 





G. H. Corey, vice-president of the Atlan- 
tic National Bank of Boston has been elected 
an additional director of the Malden Trust 
Company of Malden, Mass. 
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McGARRAH APPOINTED TO DIRECT 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF NEW YORK 

The banking community of New York and 
of the country in general regard with un- 
qualified approval the recent announcement 
from Washington by the Federal Reserve 
Board of the selection of Gates W. McGarrah 
to succeed Pierre Jay as chairman of the 
Board and Federal Reserve Agent of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. This 
office is one of the most important and re- 
sponsible in the Federal Reserve System. It 
ealls for matured commercial banking ex- 
perience as well as intimate knowledge of 
broader banking and currency policies. As 
chairman of the board Mr. McGarrah will be 
responsible only to the Federal Reserve 
Board at Washington in guiding the destiny 
of the strongest unit among the Federal Re- 
serve Banks and in helping to shape policies 
that affect most immediately the sound bank- 
ing development of the nation. 

Mr. McGarrah has been for many years 
one of the outstanding figures in New York 
banking. In accepting his new duties, Mr. 
McGarrah will relinquish on May 1, the 
chairmanship of the executive committee of 
the Chase National Bank of New York, the 
second largest bank in the country. Before 
assuming his new office he will sail for Eu- 
rope and present his resignation as American 
representative on the General Council of the 
German Reichsbank, created under the pro- 
visions of the Dawes Plan. For a period of 
forty years Mr. McGarrah has occupied re- 
sponsible banking associations in New York. 
At the time of the organization of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System he was president of 
the Mechanics & Metals National Bank, later 
becoming chairman. When this bank was 
merged with the Chase National last year 
he became chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the greater Chase National Bank. 

The Chase National Bank issued the fol- 
lowing statement in connection with the ap- 
pointment of Gates. W. McGarrah, as Class 
C Director and Chairman of the New York 
Federal Reserve Bank: “It was announced 
at The Chase National Bank that Gates W. 
McGarrah, chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, would sever his connection with the 
bank on May Ist next, to assume the duties 
of chairman of the Federal Reserve Bank 
and Federal Reserve Agent. Keen regret was 
expressed that the bank would lose the serv- 
ices of so distinguished an official and so 
warm a friend. At the same time, it was 
recognized that no one is better qualified 
than Mr. McGarrah to assume these impor- 
tant public duties because of his intimate 
knowledge of banking conditions, both in this 
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Northern New England’s 
Largest Banking 
Institution 


Offers to banks, corporations, 
firms and individuals a com- 
plete banking and trust serv- 
ice. We invite investigation 
of our facilities. 


Fidelity Crust Company 


PORTLAND, MAINE 


Branch Offices: 
SOUTH PORTLAND —HARRISON—FRYEBURG 


Member Federal Reserve System 


country and in Europe, and that in losing 
one of its most important officials, the entire 
financial and commercial community is being 


benefited.” 


GROWTH OF INVESTMENT TRUST 

The increase in number and the growing 
importance of investment trust operations in 
the United States is shown by the reproduc- 
tion of articles in leading newspapers which 
have been compiled in a booklet and issued 
by the American Founders Trust, which is 
the fiscal agent for the first and largest in- 
vestment trust in the country, namely the 
International Securities Trust of America. 
The interests identified with the American 
Founders Trust have also organized the Sec- 
ond International Securities Corporation, 
chartered under the laws of Maryland. The 
combined resources of these three allied or- 
ganizations is now in excess of $40,000,000, 
and its securities have now acquired a na- 
tionwide following. 

The booklet issued by the American Found- 
ers Trust shows that the subject of invest- 
ment trusts is receiving very marked atten- 
tion. Copies may be obtained by communi- 
eating with the American Founders Trust or 
with Trust CoMPANIES Magazine. 
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AIMS AND PURPOSES OF TRUST DEVELOPMENT DIVISION 
OF THE FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 


HE first meeting of the Executive Com- 

mittee of the Trust Development Divi- 

sion of the Financial Advertisers As- 
sociation, which had its inception at the 
last annual convention in Detroit, was held 
on Tuesday, February 15th in New York 
City. The committee devoted its attention 
chiefly to plans of organization and defining 
the aims and purposes of the Division. 
Through the courtesy of the Equitable Trust 
Company of New York the meeting of the 
committee was held in the uptown office of 
the company and closed with a luncheon 
given by the Equitable Trust Company at 
the Yale Club. 

The following members of the Executive 
Committee were present: Oliver J. Neibel, 
chairman, Commerce Trust Company, Kansas 
City, Mo.: T. E. Herrick, vice-chairman, The 
Cleveland Trust Company, Cleveland, O.; 
Paul Lafferty, secretary, The Union Trust 
Company, Cleveland, O.; R. S. Racey, Equi- 
table Trust Company, New York City; A. D. 
Oliver, Provident Trust Company, Philadel- 


phia, Pa.; W. A. Stark, Fifth-Third-Union 
Trust Company, Cincinnati, O.; R. E. Hofe- 
lich, Guardian Trust Company, Detroit, 
Mich.; H. F. Pelham, First National Bank, 
Flint, Mich.; A. F. Young, The Guardian 
Trust Company, Cleveland, O.; H. W. Kitch- 
ell, Illinois Merchants Trust Company, Chi- 
cago; George M. Pyle, Union Trust Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Samuel Witting of the Continental & Com- 
mercial Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, 
Wm. T. Cross of the Bank of Italy, San 
Francisco, C. C. Lincoln of the Security Trust 
& Savings Bank, Los Angeles, and R. M. 
Alton of the United States National Bank, 
Portland, Ore., were unable to be present. 
Samuel Marsh of the First Trust & Savings 
Bank, Chicago, and J. E. Drew of the Ameri- 
can Trust Company, San Francisco, were 
represented respectively by Oliver A. Bestel 


and Wm. T. Pagen. A number of the execu- 


tive staff of the Equitable Trust Company, 
of New York, including Messrs. Joseph N. 
DeBebian, R. 8. 


Babcock, A. M. Racey and 





ORGANIZATION MEETING OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF NEW TRUST 








«Bi 


DEVELOPMENT 


DIVISION, F. A. A. 
From left to right: R. E. Hofelich, H. F. Pelham, W. A. Stark, Paul Laferty, H. W. Kitchell, 


J. N. Babcock, O. A. Bestel, A. D. Oliver, 


R. S. Racey, O. J. Neibel, W. G. Gridley, 


A. M. DeBebian, G. M. Pyle, T. E. Herrick, A. F. Young and W. T. Pagen. 
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W. G. Gridley were also present and partici- 
pated in a general discussion of the trust 
development problem. 

The committee formulated the following 
program : 

Aims and Purposes 

The Trust Development Division of the 
Financial Advertisers’ Association is de- 
signed to interest representatives of trust 
companies who are primarily engaged in the 
securing of trust business for the banks and 
trust companies of the country. 

The single broad object of this Division is 
to assist its members in securing for their 
respective institutions an increased volume 
of profitable trust business in the most eco- 
nomical manner, and the new division is de- 
sirous of cooperating with existing bank and 
trust company organizations who are en- 
gaged in advancing the Trust idea. 

The Division will seek to attain its objec- 
tives through the collection and dissemina- 
tion of information concerning materials and 
methods used and the experiences encoun- 
tered by the various trust companies of the 
country in the development of their trust 
business; and by the study of the problems 
peculiar to those personally engaged in trust 
development work. 


Committees 

As a concrete means of attaining these ob- 
jectives, it was determined to allocate dif- 
ferent portions of the research work and the 
program to various sub-committee as follows: 

a. The trust development representative, 
his qualifications, training and func. 
tions: Messrs. Young (chairman), 
Racey, Pelham, Witting and Cross. 

b. Successful methods of securing the co- 
operation of directors, officers, employees 
and = stockholders: Messrs.  Kitchell 
(chairman), Drew, Herrick, Racey and 
Pyle. 

ec. Effective means of obtaining the co- 
operation of organized bodies such as 
schools and clubs: Messrs. Oliver 
(chairman), Stark, Young and Marsh. 

d. Coordinating the work of trust repre- 
sentatives with trust advertising : 
Messrs. Marsh (chairman), Hofelich, 
Lincoln, Alton. 

The enthusiasm of the Executive Com- 
mittee was a reflection of the sentiment regis- 
tered throughout the country for this new 
Division, which is designed to focus upon the 
individual problems of the man _ personally 
engaged in representing his trust company to 
present or prospective trust clients. His 
problems are comparatively new, for the field 
of trust development through the personal 


representative is a relatively recent addition 
to trust company activities. Corporate mem- 
bership in the Financial Advertisers’ Asso- 
ciation includes membership in the new Divi- 
sion, but many of the members, recognizing 
the close relationship between advertising 
and personal trust representation, are in- 
viting one or more of the members of their 
trust department to participate in the spe- 
cialized work of this new division. 


H. C. SCHWITZGEBEL, A VETERAN IN 
TRUST SERVICE 

H. C. Schwitzgebel, vice-president of the 
Commerce Trust Company of Kansas City, 
Mo., recently celebrated his seventieth birth- 
day anniversary. Fifty-seven of his seventy 
years have been spent in the banking busi 
ness. On May 3, 1870, Mr. Schwitzgebel went 
to work for the German Savings Company 
as messenger boy. Eight years later he be- 
came connected with the Commerce Trust 
Company as bookkeeper. He has been with 
the Commerce continuously since, becoming 
vice-president in January, 1917. Years have 
made very little change in the veteran 
banker. He feels about as spry and active 
as he did on his first job and looks on the 
world with the kindly geniality that in later 
years has won him the friendly address of 
“Uncle Henry” among his associates. 





H. C. SCHWITZGEBEL 


Vice-President of the Commerce Trust Company of Kansas 
City who has completed 57 years of banking service 
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INCORPORATED 1864 


SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST CO. 


OF BALTIMORE 
13 SOUTH STREET 


CAPITAL, $1:200;000 


SURPLUS AND PROFITS OVER $3,500,000 


OFFICERS 
H. WALTERS, CHAIRMAN OF BOARD 
JOHN J. NELLIGAN, PRESIDENT 


JOHN W. MARSHALL e VICE-PRES. JOHN W. BOSLEY ° - ASST. TREAS 
ANDREW P,. SPAMER ° - 20 VICE-PREsS. WILLIAM R. HUBNER - ASST SECRETARY 
H. H. M. LEE ° - ° 3D VICE-PRES. REGINALD S&S. OPIE - . ° ASST. SECRETARY 
JOSEPH B. KIRBY - e ° - 4TH VICE-PRES GEORGE PAUSCH sd ° ASST, SEC'Y & AUDITOR 
GEORGE B. GAMMIE ° ° TREASURER ALBERT P. STROBEL - REAL ESTATE OFFICER 
ARTHUR C. GIBSON ~- ° - SECRETARY ROLAND L. MILLER . - ° e - CASHIER 
CLARENCE R. TUCKER - ASST. TREAS HARRY E. CHALLIS - ° - ° ASST. CASHIER 
DIRECTORS 


H. WALTERS 

WALDO NEWCOMER 
NORMAN JAMES 
SAMUEL M. SHOEMAKER 


JOHN WwW 


ZEAL IN TRUST DEPARTMENT WORK 
Trust department service, as relates to 
both individual and corporate trusts, has 
been developed to a stage of efficiency and 
with refinements in Los Angeles which com 
pares favorably with the standards arrived 
at in the older and larger cities of the At- 
lantic seaboard. Among the trust companies 
in Los Angeles which have experienced the 
most notable growth in volume of business 
as well as in efficiency of administration is 
the California Trust Company, of which Leo 
S. Chandler is president and which is allied 
to the progressive California Bank Group. 
Last year the trust business of the Cali 
fornia Trust Company was doubled in vol- 
ume and while this reflects the splendid co- 
ordination on the part of the executive and 
clerical personnel, the officers are unreserved 
in attributing much of this development to 
Frederick R. Behrends, the trust officer, who 
was recently elected also vice-president. 
Those associated with Mr. Behrends say 
that he is a veritable dynamo of activity and 
absorbs work with the same avidity with 
which Thomas A. Edison, the inventor, pur 
sues his laboratory researches. He is par 
ticularly fond of complex problems and _ tech- 
nical solutions in drawing up trust instru 
ments, some of which have been regarded 
as models in safeguarding trust provisions. 
“Fred” Behrends, as he affectionately is 
known to his associates and numerous 
friends, was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
has had an interesting career. His father 
was the Rev. A. J. F. Behrends, pastor of 
the Central Congregational Church of Brook- 
lyn. Young Behrends attended military 
school, the Adelphi Academy in Brooklyn, the 
Morristown School in New Jersey, and grad- 
uated from Amherst, the alma mater of Pres- 


BLANCHARD RANDALL 
ELISHA H. PERKINS 
MARSHALL 
JOHN J. NELLIGAN 


ROBERT GARRETT 
GEORGE c. JENKINS 
HOWARD BRUCE 
MORRIS WHITRIDGE 








FREDERICK R. BEHRENDS 


Vice-President and Trust Officer of the California Trust 
Company of Los Angeles 


ident Coolidge. in 1906 with the degree of A. B. 
He also later graduated from Harvard Law 
School with the degree of L.L.B. He prac- 
ticed law in New York from 1909 to 1910, 
and in Portland, Ore., from 1910 to 1917. 
The next year he became associated with 
the cotton business in Phoenix, Ariz., and 
made a name for himself as a cotton expert. 
In 1923 he came to the California Trust Com- 
pany in Los Angeles and his rise there has 
been such as to yield promise of many fur- 
ther honors to come. 
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SHORT TERM 


INVESTMENTS 


FOR BANKS 


Our short, term obligations 

have been» purchased by more 

than, five thousand banks in 
thes United States. 


GENERAL MOTORS 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


Executive Office + 250 WEST §7™ STREET + New York City 


Capital, Surplus 


Profits 





(> Undivided 


$36, 428,000.00 








CONFIRMATION OF CHICAGO, MIL- 
WAUKEE & ST. PAUL SALE 

Sale of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul, and the Chicago, Milwaukee and Puget 
Sound Railway properties, recently consum- 
mated at Butte, Montana, has been approved 
by decrees of confirmation entered in all 
judicial districts in which the properties are 
represented. The recent action of Judge 
Goddard in signing the decree in New York 
City completes the necessary confirmation of 
the sale and thus makes it possible to begin 
execution of the foreclosure proceedings. 

Because of the railroad’s widespread prop- 
erty holdings in 11 states it was necessary 
to secure confirmation of the sale in four 
judicial circuits by the Federal Courts at 
Minneapolis, Minn., Great Falls, Mont., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., and New York City. Edwin 
S. S. Sunderland of New York City repre- 
sented the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York and Merrel P. Callaway, as trustees 
for the road, in presenting the petitions for 
decrees of confirmation. 





The Bloomfield Trust Company of Bloom- 
field, N. J., reports total resources of $7,347,- 
245; deposits $6,457,649; capital $300,000; 
surplus and undivided profits $385,393. 


TITLE & TRUST COMPANY OF 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


The annual survey of operations at the 
Title and Trust Company of Portland, Ore., 


lends substance to the successful manner in 
which this organization has developed its 
business and facilities. There were no 


changes at the annual meeting in executive 
personnel and the only change in the board 
of directors was the election of C. C. Colt, 
vice-president of the First National Bank of 
Portland as an additional member. The 
financial statement shows that the company 
owns its building free from mortgage and 
owes no money to other banks. Assets, ex- 
clusive of large volume of trust and title 
business, amounts to $779,465; capital stock 
is $300,000; surplus and undivided profits 
$248,164; trusts and escrows $212,268. 

The Central Manufacturing District Bank 
of Chicago recently took possession of its 
handsome new building at 1110 West Thirty- 
fifth street. 

Endowment funds for charitable, philan- 
thropic and educational purposes, such as 
the Carnegie, Harkness and Rockefeller 
Foundations, have reached a total of $3,500.- 
000,000. . 
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NEW HOME FOR DETROIT TRUST COM- 
PANY NEARING COMPLETION 

The new home of the Detroit Trust Com- 
pany, erected during their twenty-fifth anni- 
versary year, is nearing completion. The 
completed building, occupying 140 feet on 
Fort. street and 138 feet on Shelby street, is 
three and one-half times larger than the 
former home. The architectural features of 
the building are blended to symbolize con- 
seryation—the spirit of the trust business. 
Eight monolithic Corinthian columns 40 feet 
high give the atmosphere of sturdiness and 
the long horizontal lines of the cornice sug- 
gest strength and dignity. 

On entering the new building, there is a 
large room 140 feet long by 100 feet deep 
with a public space in the center. Flanked 
on each side of this open space will be a 
marble balustered railing, behind which the 
officers will have their desks. In the center 
of the public space will be a marble stair- 
way surrounded by a bronze railing, leading 
to the safe deposit department in the base- 
ment. At the far end will be an ornamental 
marble stairway leading to the mezzanine 
floor. The wall in front of the mezzanine 
is of marble, pierced throughout the entire 
140 feet length with ornamental bronze and 
elass windows. Beneath the mezzanine will 
be the cages and the elevator lobby. 

Part of the space under the mezzanine will 
be occupied by the present security and trust 
vaults with two new vaults extending from 
the basement through to the mezzanine floor. 
A hall on each floor above the first will run 
east and west and connect the various de- 
partments. The mezzanine floor will be oc- 
cupied by the mailing and bond departments, 
a large switchboard room and a library. On 
the second floor, the corporation, mortgage, 
stock transfer, rental and insurance depart- 
ments, will be located. Wood and glass 
cages and counters will surround the work- 
ing space. At the back of the hall will be 
the director’s room and two large meeting 
rooms. The third floor will have a large 
unassigned work space in the center. 

The Detroit Trust Company was organ- 
ized in 1901. That year four men were on 
the payroll. Offices were located on the sec- 
ond floor of the old Butler Building on Gris- 
wold street. Constant growth has been 
characteristic of the company and for the 
fifth time in 25 years it has outgrown its 
quarters. Constant growth has also been 
reflected in the increase of invested capital 
from $1,000,000 in 1900 to $8,000,000 in 1927. 

The palisades of old Fort Shelby dug up 
during the excavation for the new 140 foot 





IN THIS AGE, when 
Concentration of Energy 
counts, a busy man natu- 
rally prefers a bank with 
fully equipped Trust, 
Bond and Foreign De- 
Detroit Trust Company building will be 
placed on permanent exhibit in the new 
home. These palisades were part of an 


partments. 
angle in the old gun platform of Fort Ler- 
noult, subsequently called Fort Shelby. 





GARFIELD 
NATIONAL BANK 
Fifth Ave. and 23d St., New York 





PROMOTIONS AT. FIDELITY TRUST 
COMPANY OF DETROIT 

Luther D. Thomas, president of the Fidel- 
ity Trust Company of Detroit, announces 
four promotions in the official staff. Joseph 
A. Brandt, manager of the mortgage depart- 
ment, has been made a vice-president. He 
has been in charge of the mortgage depart- 
ment of the Fidelity Trust Company since 
1922. The other promotions were: Charles 
W. Horr, Jr., attorney in trust department, 
named as trust officer; Paul Meilink, man- 
ager, municipal bond department, named as- 
sistant manager, bond department; Paul W. 
Eaton, named personnel officer. 


The current issue of the “Hibernia Rabbit,” 
published by the Hibernia Bank and Trust 
Company of New Orleans, presents a timely 
interview with Andre LaFargue, attached to 
the French Consulate in New Orleans and 
who recently visited France, in which he al- 
lays impressions of anti-American attitude 
on the part of French people. 

















EUGENE M. STEVENS ELECTED PRESIDENT OF THE ILLINOIS 
MERCHANTS TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO 


Important executive changes have been an- 
nounced by the Illinois Merchants Trust 
Company of Chicago in consequence of the 
vacancy created by the recent death of Ernst 
A. Hamill, who was chairman of the board 
At a meeting of the board of directors on 
February 4th, John-J. Mitchell relinquished 
the office of president and was elected chair 
man of the board. As president, the direc- 
tors selected Eugene M. Stevens, who was 
executive vice-president and who came to 
the Illinois Trust & Savings Bank in 1917, 


eareer of the Illinois Merchants Trust Com- 
pany and merged institutions which it rep- 
resents. 

Mr. Mitchell welcomes the opportunity to 
yield the exacting duties of president to 
younger hands. At the age of twenty-six he 
became president of the Illinois Trust & Say 
ings Bank and continued in that office with- 
out interruption until just prior to the mer 
ger of the bank with the Merchants Loan & 
Trust Company in the spring of 1924, when 





he became chairman of the board, and was if 
prior to the merger of the bank with the succeeded as president by Edmund D. Hu! is 


Merchants Loan & Trust Company. The 
election of Mr. Stevens to head the largest 
trust company in Chicago and one of the 
largest organizations of the kind in the United 
States, is a tribute to exceptional executive 
abilities and personal qualities which he has 
demonstrated. His selection is likewise a 
popular one among associates and assures 
continuation of the progressive and success 
ful policies which have characterized the 





JOHN J. MITCHELL 


bert, who died on the eve of the merger and 
whose death caused a change in the plans so 
that Mr. Mitchell again resumed the presi 
dency with the culmination of the merger 
Despite the added burdens of the office and 
his advanced years, Mr. Mitchell continued 
to devote himself to the direction of the !lli 
nois Merchants Trust Company with aceus 
tomed zeal. During the past year, however, 
his health gave way and it is only a few 
months since he resumed his duties. 

Mr. Stevens came to the Illinois Trust & 
Savings Bank ten years ago as vice-president 
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“ ; ee! EUGENE M. STEVENS 

Who has relinquished the Presidency of the Illinois Mer- eae: 

chants Trust Company of Chicago and becomes Chairman Who has been elected President of the Illinois Merchants 
of the Board Trust Company 
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in charge of the bond department. He was 
born February 1, 1871, in the little town of 
Preston, Minn., obtaining his early education 
and business training in Winona, Minn. He 
gave early indication of special aptitude for 
finance and investments and in 1901 
nized the investment business of Eugene M. 
Stevens & Company at Minneapolis. Under 
his guidance the firm developed a large cli 
entele and achieved unusual success in the 
investment business. In 1917 he accepted 
an invitation to come to the Illinois ‘Trust 
& Savings Bank and conducted the bond 
department with exceptional ability. When 
the Illinois Trust & Savings was merged 
with the Merchants Loan & Trust Company, 
Mr. Stevens was made an executive vice- 
president. At the last annual meeting of 
the stockholders, Mr. Stevens was one of 
three new members elected to the board of 


orga- 


directors. 

The executive responsibility confided to 
Mr. Stevens as the new president of the Illi- 
nois Merchants Trust Company is evidenced 
by the huge banking and fiduciary resources 
over which that bank exercises administra- 
tion. The December 31, 1926, financial state 
ment showed banking resources of $442,493, 
277. giving to the Illinois Merchants Trust 
Company the tenth place among the largest 
banks 


and trust companies of the United 
States. Deposits aggregated $367,725,000, 


with capital of $15,000,000; surplus $30,000.- 
000, and undivided profits $609,132. Earn 
last year amounted to $7,192,130, the 
largest shown by any Chicago bank or trust 
company. 


Ings 


The company also exercises fidu- 


ciary supervision over trust funds and es- 
tates valued at well over half a billion of 
dollars. 


ARCHITECT FOR NEW TRUST 
COMPANY BUILDING 

Benjamin W. Morris of New York has been 
chosen as the architect for the new building 
of the Bank of New York and Trust Com- 
pany to be erected at the northeast corner 
of Wall and William streets. Mr. Morris is 
chairman of the board of the Beaux Arts 
Institute of Design, and was formerly presi- 
dent of the New York Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects and a past mem- 
ber of the Art Commission of the city of 
New York. He has recently been appointed 
by President Coolidge to be a member of the 
National Commission of Fine Arts. Mr. 


Morris was the designer of the Cunard Build- 
ing at 25 Broadway, and the new building 
of the Seamen’s Bank for Savings at Wall 
and Pearl streets. 
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In Chicago 


A Bank of Character 
and Strength—com- 
pletely equipped and 
officered in all de- 
partments of Com- 
mercial and Trust 
Banking—is ready to 
render real service 
to you. 


CENTRAL 
TRUST 


COMPANY 
OF ILLINOIS 


125 West Monroe Street 
at La Salle 
Chicago 
CAPITAL & SURPLUS 
$9,000,000 
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“The Largest 
Trust Company 


in Kansas” 


Serving 
the Great Southwest 


TRUSTS, INVESTMENTS, 
INSURANCE, FINANCING 


Capital $1,000,000 


The 
Wheeler Kelly Hagny 


Trust Company 
Wichita. Kansas 





STEUART LANSING PITTMAN 

Officers and directors of the Guardian 
Trust Company of Detroit mourn the 
of one of their most valued associates, 
Steuart L. Pittman, a vice-president and di- 
rector of the company, who died recently 
after a brief illness at his home in Grosse 
Pointe. Mr. Pittman died in the prime of 
life and in the midst of a career that was 
full of promise and achievement. At the 
Guardian Trust Company he was beloved by 
all his co-workers because of his unfailing 
courtesy and splendid personal qualities. 

Mr. Pittman was only thirty-eight years 
of age. He graduated from Yale in 1912 and 
entered the firm of the Pittmans & Dean 
Company, of which his father was the 
founder. He served in the World War and 
later became secretary and treasurer of the 
Keane-Higbie Company. Mr. Pittman was 
instrumental in the organization of the 
Guardian Trust Company of Detroit, and 
was a member of numerous clubs and or- 
ganizations. He was a director of the Jef- 
ferson Savings Bank and the Community 
Fund, and president of the Yale Alumni 
Association of Michigan. Mr. Pittman leaves 
a widow, Mrs. Doris McMillan Pittman, two 
sons, and two daughters. 


loss 


CAPITAL 
SURPLUS 

and UNDIVIDED 
PROFITS 
$4,390,000. 


AMERICAN 


TRUST COMPANY 


50 STATE STREET 
Boston, Mass. 


Member of Federal Reserve System 


NORTHWESTERN BANK GROUP OF 
MINNEAPOLIS 

A commanding position in the business and 
financial affairs of the Northwestern section 
is exerted by the so-called Northwestern 
janks, which embraces the Northwestern 
National Bank, the Minnesota Loan & Trust 
Company, the Second Northwestern State 
Bank and the Fourth Northwestern State 
Bank. Their combined resources amount to 
$114,511,644; deposits $102,748.836: capital 
and surplus $8,225,000, and undivided profits 
$1,415,615. The Northwestern 
counts for $86,758,159 of the 
sources. 

The Minnesota Loan & Trust Company, 
which devotes special attention to fiduciary 
service and has established an admirable 
record of administration, reports total finan- 
cial resources of $22,863,104; deposits of $17,- 
583,149; capital $1,000,000; surplus $1,000,- 
000, and undivided profits of $755,955. 
totals are exclusive of 


sets. 


National ac- 
combined = re- 


These 


segregated trust as- 


The Central National Bank and Trust 
Company of St. Petersburg, Fla. reports re- 
sources $8,275,452: deposits $7,250,000; capi- 
tal, surplus and undivided profits $1,006,779. 
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ESTABLISHED 1879 


STATE BANK OF CHICAGO 


A Trust Company 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Corner La Salle and Washington Streets 


Capital .... . $2,500,000 
Surplus (Earned) . 5,000,000 


Interest Allowed on Deposits 


OFFICERS 


Henry A. HauGan, Chairman Board of Directors 
Oscar H .HAUGAN LEROY A. CODDARD 
Vice-Chairman of Board Chairman Executive Com. 
RALPH VAN VECHTEN, President 


Ce PAR CCOAREGON.. « «nc cctce ee ce Vice-President 
MRE Bo GUN bbn6 cb shia sece en Vice-President 
FRED H. CARPENTER...... . . Vice-President 
AUSTIN J. LINDSTROM..........-.c0c00> Cashier 
Mab: MEME oc nc avacses vesvunees Secretary 
J eee es ee Trust Officer 
JosepH F. NOTHEIS............ Assistant Cashier 





FRANK W. DELVES / 
GAYLORD S. MORSE....... . Assistant Cashier 
EDWARD L. JARL............ .-Assistant Cashier 
PauL C. MELLANDER...........Assistant Cashier 
Tuomas G. JOHNSON... . Assistant Cashier 


sistant Cashier 


HENRY A. BOESE....... ......-Assistant Cashier 
Epwin C. CRAWFORD........ Assistant Secretary 
ByRON E. BRONSTON.. Assistant Secretary 


TRYGGVE A. SIQUELAND. 


» Manager, venga Dep't 
GEorGE FE. Fink. ‘ wa 


. Attorney 


Your nites Invited 





ELECTED TO F. A. A. BOARD 
W. E. Brockman of the Minnesota 
& Trust Company, Minneapolis, has been 
unanimously elected to the board of direc- 
tors of the Financial Advertisers’ Association 
to fill the vacancy caused by the resigna- 
tion of Miss Minnie A. Buzbee, formerly 
advertising manager of the Minneapolis 
Trust Company, Minneapolis. 


Loan 


TRUST ESTATES REPRESENTED _ IN 
TRANSFER OF WALKER DISTILLERY 
INTERESTS 


In the recent sale of the valuable distilling 
business of Walker & Sons, Waterville, On- 
tario, to Gooderham & Worts of Toronto, 
Canada, involving purchase price of $15,000,- 
000, the beneficiaries of the estate of Frank- 
lin H. Walker were represented by Charles 
P. Spicer and Charles E. Hilton of the De- 
troit Trust Company. The interests of the 
E. C. Walker estate were represented at the 
sale by W. R. Rundle, general manager, and 
H. A. Clarke, estates manager of the Nation- 
al Trust Company, Ltd., of Toronto. This 
transfer does not affect the important other 
business interests controlled by the Hiram 
Walker & Sons, Ltd. 
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CENTRAL 
NATIONAL BANK 


of Cleveland 


FOR THIRTY-SEVEN 
YEARS A FACTOR 
IN THE BUILDING 
OF CLEVELAND 


Central: ize ) 





W. E. BrocKMAN 


Advertising Manager, Minnesota Loan & Trust Company 
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SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF PEOPLES SAVINGS AND TRUST 
COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 


The Peoples Savings and Trust Company 
of Pittsburgh recently attained the sixtieth 
anniversary since it came into corporate ex- 
istence and the management looks back from 
its present pinnacle upon an exceptional rec- 
ord of progress. As the parent organization 
of the associated banks, commanding re- 
sources of over $160,000,000 the Peoples Sav- 
ings Bank and Trust able to 
trace its influence upon Pittsburgh banking 
and industrial development in very large 
characters. In fiduciary as well as in bank- 
ing service the Peoples has achieved stand- 
ards of efficiency which reflect most credit- 
ably upon those who have guided the affairs 
of the institution. 
tor more 


Company is 


If there is any one fac- 
pronounced than another in ac- 
counting for the growth of the company it 
may be attributed to the loyalty 
will which the president, A. C. 
cultivated in his 
and employees. 


and good 
Robinson, has 
relations with associates 
It was on January 24, 


I eposit 


1867, that the Safe 
Company, the corporate 


forbear of 
the Peoples Savings & Trust Company made 


its début with capital of $98,500. Its incor- 


A. C. ROBINSON 
PresidentjPeoples Savings & Trust Co. of Pittsburgh 


porators embraeed best names 
financial affairs. 


was increased to 


some of the 
in Pittsburgh business and 
Early in 19083 the capital 
$2,000,000 to acquire the Savings 
Bank and in the same year the capital was 
again increased to $3,000,000 in order to pur- 
chase the Peoples National Bank. In 1917 
the Peoples Bank—which was the 
following the initial acquisi- 
merged with the Safe Deposit & 
Trust Company and the corporate name was 
then changed to the Peoples Savings & Trust 
Company. In 1921, the Peoples 
National merged with the First 
National Bank, under the title of the latter, 
thereby giving the Peoples Savings and Trust 
Company a substantial stock interest in the 
First National has deposits of 
$71,146,000. 


Peoples 


Savings 
name adopted 


tion—was 


September, 


Bank was 


which now 


To further extend the its service, 
the Peoples Savings and Trust Company has 


scope of 


acquired control of the following institutions: 


Trust 
Trust 


South 


End Savings & 
land Savings & 
Trust Company, Dormont 
ing & Trust Company, Metropolitan Savings 
Bank & Trust Company, Lawrenceville. The 
combined group is known as the Associated 


East Oak- 


Peoples 


Company, 
Company, 


Side, Sav 


Banks, each institution functioning under its 
own executives and directors. The combined 
resources of the Associated Banks total more 
than $160,000,000, making it one of the im 
portant financial factors of the Western 
Pennsylvania district. 

In 1923 the Real Estate Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh and likewise the 
Anchor Savings Bank in January, 1926. The 
Squirrel Hill Bank, which was acquired in 
1924, was absorbed in June, 1926, and is now 
operating as the Squirrel Hill office of the 
Peoples Savings and Trust Company, for the 
convenience of the residents of that district. 

Since 1916 when A. C. Robinson became 
president, the Peoples Savings & Trust Com- 
pany has enjoyed exceptional growth. The 
capital of $4,000,000 is the largest among 
Pittsburgh trust companies and the surplus 
and undivided profits of 
ceeded only by the Union Trust Company 
which has the largest surplus of any trust 
company in the country. Latest statements 
show that the Peoples has deposits of over 
$30,000,000, trust funds under administra- 
tion of $82,700,000 and corporate trusts of 
over $46,000,000. 

Following is the official roster of the Peo- 


was absorbed, 


$8,652,277 is ex- 
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Savings & Trust Company: Officers— 
J. H. Hillman, Jr., chairman of the board; 
A. C. Robinson, president; Robert Wardrop, 
vice-president ; W. D. George, vice-president ; 
J. O. Miller, vice-president; J. Boyd McKown, 
vice-president, secretary and treasurer; M. B. 
Holland, vice-president in charge of trusts; 
W. S. Van Dyke, vice-president; Lawrence 
P. Monahan, vice-president; S. E. Hare, as- 
secretary; Grace D. Berkebile, assis- 
Charles R. Barr, 
secretary; C. W. Kiser, assistant treasurer ; 
Armor, assistant treasurer; R. J. 
Miller, assistant to the president; George T 
Kmery, Jr., trust officer; Gwilym <A. Price, 
trust officer; F. G. Darlington, Jr., assistant 
trust officer; W. K. Brown, manager real 
estate department; Norman B. Ward, 
ger bond department; J. 
sistant manager bond department; S. Mun 
nell, Jr., auditor; Lawrence Rogers, assistant 
auditor; Thos. L. Sheafer, manager vault de 
partment; S. C. T. Dodd, manager business 
development department; J. H. Lucas, mana 
ger credit department. 


ples 


sistant 
tant secretary; assistant 


George 


mana 
G. Klinginsmith, as- 


ANALYTICAL SURVEY .OF INVESMENT 
TRUST DEVELOPMENTS 


Continued from paye 213 
appropriations to 
This is the reason why, almost with 
out exception, the British investment trusts 
aim to debentures to a total from 50 
er cent to 100 per cent of the amount paid 
their which usually 
to the public in £6 in pre 
The substantial net 


which reserves may be 


made 
issue 


in on stock stock is 


issued ratios of 


ferred to £4 in common. 


earnings, and the heavy reserves characteriz 


ing the great majority of these institutions in 
London and Edinburgh would have been un- 
attainable but for this typical capital strue 
ure, 





In investment trusts enjoying an 
earning power, the common shares are bought 
and sold in the market on the basis of the 
returns they yield their holders rather than 
the liquidation value, at any given time, of 
the entire portfolio of securities held by the 
trust. As the dividends paid on common 
shares, as explained in preceding paragraphs, 
are generally only a part of the net earn 
ings, the market value of the common shares, 
in most investment trusts giving adequate 
attention to the problem of reserves, is quite 
independent of current fluctuations in stock 
exchange prices. This steadiness of market 
value is, of course, particularly notable when, 
other things being equal, the investment 
portfolio represents diversification of risk 
among the securities of many different coun- 
tries, 


eXCess 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT. OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL SECURITIES TRUST 

The International Securities Trust of 
America, which has the distinction of being 
the pioneer investment trust organized in 
this country, submits an excellent financial 
statement covering operations for the fiscal 
year ended November 30, 1926. It shows 
total $25,475,909 including in- 
vestments at $20,862,383, and having 
market value of $22,108,372; in banks, 
$1,782,236, and subscriptions to capital 
shares, $2,261,251. Liabilities and capital 
embrace cumulative preferred shares, $9,594,- 
100: common class A shares (no par), $3,- 
$15,090; common (no par), 
2°20; secured 6 per cent gold bonds, $6,000,- 
000; secured 5 per cent serial gold bonds, 
$2,000,000; surplus and reserves, $1,294,995. 

Bond interest was earned more than five 
times during the year ended November 30, 
1926. Preferred share dividends were earned 
more than four and a half. times during the 
Earnings on common shares, before 
were more than four and a half 
times class A dividends paid; after reserves, 
than three times. Current dividends 
on class A common shares are at the annual 


rate of $1.S0. 


resources of 
cost, 


eash 


class B 


year. 


reserves, 


more 


NEW DIRECTOR FOR CLEVELAND 
TRUST COMPANY 


Ingalls, attorney of 
ders & Dempsey, has been elected a director 
if the Cleveland Trust Company and _ be 
comes the 58th member of the board. He 
was recently elected to the state legislature. 
He is a Albert S. Ingalls, assistant 
vice-president of the New York Central Rail- 
road and educated at Yale University 
and Harvard Law School. As the result of 
his war service, he was awarded the British 
Distinguished Flying Cross and the United 


Davis S. Squire, San- 


son of 


was 


States Distinguished Service Medal. 


MORE SPACE FOR TRUST 
DEPARTMENT 

The trust department of The First Trust 
& Savings Bank of Akron, Ohio, is growing 
rapidly and recently found need for addi- 
tional room. More space has been taken for 
the trust department in the Second National 
Building, the first floor of which building 
The First Trust & Savings Bank occupies. 
With these enlarged quarters, the trust de- 
partment will be better able to take care of 
its customers and will have more working 
space. 
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‘SECURITY TRUST COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Executes Trusts of Every Description—Transacts a General Banking 
Business—Prompt Attention to Requests for Information and Assis- 
tance. Correspondence invited. 


Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus and Profits, $1,400,000 


S. W. Corner Sixth and 
Market Sts. 


OFFICERS 
JOHN 8. ROSSELL, President 
LEVI L. MALONEY, Vice-President 
CHAS. B. EVANS, Vice-President 
WILLARD SPRINGER, Vice-President 
HARRY J. ELLISON. Sec'y & Trust Officer 
THOMAS G. MOWBRAY, Treasurer 


NEW WORK ON “LEGAL ACCOUNTING AND COURT AUDITING” 


Trust officers and fiduciaries in general will 
welcome the publication of an instructive new 
work on “Legal Accounting and Court Audit- 
ing’ by Herbert L. Davis, LL.M., who brings 
to his discussion and analysis of the subject 
an experience of ten years as Auditor of the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. 
Even a cursory reading of the various chap- 
ters conveys the impression that the author 
has not only a masterly grasp of the technical 
requirements of legal accounting and audit- 
ing, particularly as relating to trust estates, 
partial suits, assignments dissolution of 
corporations, mechanics liens, administration 
and other fiducial relations, but likewise has 
succeeded in arriving at the heart of author- 
itative legal precedents. This book may well 
serve as a guide and catechism to fiduciaries 
as an illuminating exposition of their duties 
and responsibilities in administering trust 
estates and giving legal substance to the in- 
terpretation of wills and trust instruments. 
Obviously, the conscientious court auditor, 
special master or referee who is designated 
by the court to pass upon involved problems 
of accounting, partition and to see that the 
interests of the beneficiaries are duly pro- 
tected, obtains a knowledge of both law, 
practice and legal procedure which is often 
denied the fiduciary because of administra- 
tive absorptions. Mr. Davis’ book, while 
primarily designed as an aid to defining the 
accounting duties and responsibilities of court 
officers and special masters, is sufficiently 
comprehensive in scope to render it exceed- 
ingly useful to the trust officer, lawyer and 
others of ripened experience, occupying fi- 
ducial relations with courts, both Federal and 
State. 

The first chapter is devoted to “Duties and 
Responsibilities of Fiduciaries’” which is re- 


produced in this issue of TrusT CoMPANIES 
with the gracious permission of the author. 
The second chapter discusses the office and 
duties of court auditors, masters and referees 
with salient rules to be followed in receiving 
statements for accounts conducting hearings, 
taking testimony, etc. The next chapter is 
devoted to procedure and practice in both 
Federal and State courts, fortified by refer- 
ence to and analysis of governing decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
recently handed down, as well as rulings of 
the highest courts in various State juris- 
dictions. Another chapter presents typical 
reports of court auditors, masters, etc.. which 
furnish a chart of inestimable value. In 
brief, Mr. Davis has assembled matured ex- 
perience and approved practice as well as 
illuminating authority as set forth by legal 
precedents, to render his condensed work 
on “Legal Accounting and Court Auditing” 
the outstanding contribution on this subject. 

The book is provided with flexible leather 
binding and interleaved as well as carefully 
indexed. It is for sale by John Byrne & 
Company, Washington, D. C., price $2.50. 
Requests for copies may also be transmitted 
through the book department of Trust Com- 
PANIES Magazine. 

Theodore Wold, vice-president of the 
Northwestern National Bank of Minneapolis, 
has been elected president of the Minneapolis 
Clearing House Associatiun. 

Stockholders of the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany of Baltimore have added two members 
to the board, namely, M. A. Long and John 
W. Sherwood. Walter H. Billingslea, cashier 
of the Commonwealth Bank, was admitted 
to the board, filling the vacancy caused by 
the resignation of Theodore Mottu. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF AETNA (FIRE) 
INSURANCE COMPANY 

The 108th 

Insurance 


annual statement of the Aetna 
Company of Hartford, presented 


by Pres. Ralph B. Ives, reviewed a year of 


sutisfactory growth and activity as well as 
widened scope of service. Assets of the 
company at the close of the year were $49.- 
O389.588 and surplus to policy holders $17, 


033,916 Net premums written during the 


year 1926 were $28,175,587, an increase over 
the net premiums written in the year 1925 
of $1,223,591. Among assets are bonds and 


stocks at market value of $41,076,135; cash 
on hand and in bank $2,732,332; premiums 
in course of collection $3,732,332. and real 
estate $1,078,598, 


A number of executive and directorial! 
following the an 
stockholders and special 
directors. Sec. W. Ross MeCain 
promoted to be vice-president, as well 
and Asst. Sec. J. Ross Stewart 
promoted to be secretary. Other offi 
reelected. At the stockholders’ 
meeting Arthur P. Day, vice-chairman of 
the board of directors of the Hartford-Con 
necticut Trust Comany, was elected a mem- 
ber of the board of directors to succeed Mor- 
gan Bb. Brainard, president of the Aetna 
Life Insurance Company and affiliated com- 
panies. Mr. Brainard declined an additional 
term. 


changes were announced 
meeting of 


meeting of 


nual 


wis 
as secretary, 
was 


cers were 


The stockholders elected the following di- 
rectors William B. Clark, Charles P. 
ley, Arthur L. Shipman, Charles A, 
win, A. N. Williams, J. P. mergnn, 
B. Cheney, John L. Way, Edgar J. 
Charles G. Woodward, Ralph B. 
Welles Gross, James H. 
C. Corson and Arthur P. 

The present list of 
Insurance 


Coo- 
Good- 
Horace 
Sloan, 
Ives, Charles 
Perkins, William R. 
Day. 

officers of 
Company is as 


the Aetna 
follows: Chair 
man of the board of directors, William B. 
Clark; president, Ralph B. Ives; vice-presi- 
dent, Edgar J. Sloan; vice-president and sec- 
retary, Guy E. Beardsley ; vice-president and 


secretary, W. Ross McCain; secretary, J. 


Ross Stewart: treasurer, George L. Burn- 
ham; assistant Papen W. C. Roach, 
S. W. Cornwell, P. W. D. Jones, J. M. Waller, 
F. G. Bush, W. ve Wart; marine secretary, 
M. W. Morron. 

At a meeting of the directors of the Cen- 
tury Indemnity Company held on February 
Ist, at the home office in«Hartford: of the 
Aetna (Fire) Insurance Company, of which 


company the Century Indemnity Company is 
a casualty associate, Edward I. Taylor 
elected vice-president. Mr. 


was 
Taylor has served 
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INTIMATE CONTACTS 


with the diversified industry of 
the Cleveland district enables 
The Midland Bank to give ex- 
ceptionally and effi- 


to correspondent 


intelligent 
cient service 


institutions. 


Let us analyze 


your require- 
ments in this territory. 


MIDLAND BANK 


WILLIAMSON BUILDING 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Resources over 





26 Million Dollars 
as assistant secretary of the Century since 
his election to that office on June 28, 1926. 


Frank S. Becker, Jr., and Ashby 
were elected assistant secretaries, 
having served 
since he 


E. Bladen 
the former 
as superintendent of agencies 
came to the Century on July 26, 
1926, and the latter having been manager of 
the bond department since he came to the 
Century in August, 1926. 

The present officers of the Century In- 
demnity Company are as follows: Ralph B. 
Ives, president; Thompson 8. Sampson, Ed- 
gar J. Sloan, Guy E. Beardsley, Edward I. 
Taylor, vice-presidents ; W. Ross McCain, sec- 
retary; George L. Burnham, treasurer; Wm. 
B. Goodwin, J. G. Hasselbrack, Frank S. 
Becker, Jr., Ashby E. Bladen, 
retaries. 


assistant sec- 


Plans have been agreed upon for the mer- 
ger of the First State Bank of Detroit with 
the Griswold National Bank, representing 
combined resources of approximately $48,- 
000,000. 

A model bond law to standardize proce- 
dure-and govern issue of state, municipal 
and other public securities, has been devised 
by a special committee of the Nationa] Mu- 
nicipal League of New York City. 
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H. O. SEYMOUR ELECTED PRESIDENT OF FIRST WISCONSIN 
TRUST COMPANY 


Following the recent 
C. Fuller as chairman 
sin National 
First 


kee, a 


resignation of Oliver 
of the First Wiscon- 
Bank and as president of the 
Wisconsin Trust Company of Milwau- 

number of executive changes were 
made at the last annual meeting of the First 
Wisconsin Group. Mr. Fuller’s resignation 
was prompted by reasons of health and a 
desire to relinquish the arduous duties which 
he had carried on so ably and diligently for 
many years. At the recent annual meeting 
H. O. Seymour, who had been vice-president 
of the bank and of the trust company since 
1919, was elected president of the First Wis- 
consin Trust Company. By training and ex- 
perience he is qualified to preserve and de- 
velop to greater fruition the excellent poli- 
cies which have characterized the First Wis- 
Trust Company. At the same meet- 
ing. Walter Kasten, president of the First 
National Bank, was elected chair- 
man of the board of the First Wisconsin 
Trust Company, a newly created office and he 
was chairman of the board of 


consin 


Wisconsin 


also elected 


WALTER KASTAN 


President, First Wisconsin National Park 


the affiliated First Wisconsin Trust Company 
The position of chairman of the board of 
the First National Bank, which 
Mr. Fuller had occupied since January, 1924, 
was abolished, making Mr. Kasten chief ex- 
ecutive of the three allied institutions. 
Among other promotions made by the di 
rectors at their meeting was the elevation of 


Wisconsin 


George B. Luhman, vice-president of the Trust 
Company, to 
George T. cashier of 
the bank. Herman Graf, formerly assistant 
manager, was appointed manager of the Savy 
ings Department. 

Soth Mr. Kasten and Mr. Seymour started 
from the bottom ranks. Mr. Kasten entered 
the employ of the Wisconsin National Bank 
at the age of 18, as a messenger. Three 
years ago, at the age of 44 he elected 
president. Mr. working for 
the Wisconsin Telephone Company as a solic- 
which he is still 
Following a series of promotions, 


executive vice-president, and 


Campbell to assistant 


was 
Seymour began 


citor 23 years ago, and of 
a director. 
he became general manager of the telephone 


H. O. SEYMOUR 


Who has been elected President of the First Wisconsin 
Trust Company of Milwaukee 
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company in 1907, leaving that position to 
join the bank as vice-president in 1919. All 
the directors were re-elected. 

Associated with the First Wisconsin group 
through ownership of stock, are the Grand 
and Sixth National Bank and the Mechanics 
National Bank of Milwaukee. At the an- 
nual meetings of these banks the officers 
and directors were re-elected. 


GEORGE B. LUHMAN 


Who has been elected Executive Vice-President of the 
First Wisconsin Trust Company of Milwaukee 


The combined net profits of the three af- 
filiated First Wisconsin Institutions, after 
payment of dividends on the preferred stock 
of the company, amount to $1,139,788.80, or 
IsS.09 per cent on the capital stock of the 
bank, or 8.47 per cent on the combined capital, 
surplus and undivided profits. This is an in- 
crease of a little better than one per cent 
over the previous year. Dividends aggre- 
gating 12 per cent on the capital of the bank 
were paid during the year. The average 
deposits of the bank for the year were $92,- 
992,749 as compared with $92,328,840 for the 
year previous. Savings deposits increased 
to $15,675,817.34. 

A four line will written in lead pencil by 
J. J. Joyee, who was one of Pittsburgh’s 
leading caterers, and leaving his estate to 
his wife, was recently admitted to probate by 
the Registrar of Wills in that city. 


General Sherman Tree, located in the 
Sequoia National Forest, California, is the 
earths’ oldest living thing. Its height is 
279 feet and its base circumference 102 feet. 


Timez Tested 
Strength 


In Every 
department of 
banking 


and trust activity. 


Resources more than 130 millions 


MERCHANTS 
NATIONAL 


MA oD 
4.8%, TRUST and SAVINGS 
Leet 
PINS) 
0 a 
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Pirrsspurc Trust Company 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
Member Federal Reserve System. 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $4,500,000 


Upon the basis of prompt and efficient service, this institution invites correspondence with BANKS, 
TRUST COMPANIES, CORPORATIONS and others requiring financial or fiduciary facilities in Pittsburgh. 


We are prepared to act in all trust capacities. 


Interest paid on Deposits 


OFFICERS: 


Louis H. GETHOEFER President 
WaLpo D. Jones Treasurer 
James B. BLACKBURN.............. Trust Officer 
CHARLES E. SWARTZ ......00. 00004 Asst. Treasurer 


D. GREGG McKEE 
|. Horace McGInNnitTy 
=DWARD D. GILMORE. 


Vice-President 


....-Asst. Treasurer 


ANDREW P. MARTIN.......0..-000/ Asst. Secretary 





FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF WACHOVIA BANK & TRUST 
COMPANY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


“Wachovia” which 
title of the Wachovia Bank 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
for quality of 


The 
the corporate 
& Trust Company of 
has become a synonym 
service, not only in the State of North Caro- 
lina, where this organization has five estab- 
lished offices, but likewise at national and 
local gatherings of bank and trust company 
officials whenever felicitations are in order. 
To members of the trust company frater- 
nity, the name “Wachovia” instantly brings 
to mind the rugged personality of Col. F. H. 
Fries, the president of this company. whose 
constructive influence in advancing fiduciary 
standards has been second to none. 

The Wachovia Bank & Trust Company this 
year celebrates its fortieth anniversary as one 
of the pioneer and most representative trust 
companies in the Southland. President Fries 
reviewed some of the high spots in the career 
of the organization at the last annual meet- 
ing of stockholders. The Wachovia was the 
first trust company organized in North Caro- 
lina, obtaining its charter in 1887. It be- 
gan with capital of $150,000 which has been 
increased by stages and with the addition of 
new capital recently subscribed, bringing to- 
tal capital to $2,500,000, with surplus of 
$1,825,000; undivided profits and reserves of 
$814,787. 

Larger development dates from early in 
1911 when the Wachovia Bank and Trust 
Company was merged with the Wachovia 
National Bank, under the name of the for- 
mer. In 1902 the policy of state-wide 
service was originated with the _ result 
that offices are now maintained at Ashe- 
ville, Raleigh, Salisbury, High Point 
and the Trade Street Office. With the home 
office and five branches the Wachovia covers 


name appears in 


practically the whole and commands 
10 per cent of the aggregate banking re- 
sources of North Carolina. The latest state- 
ment shows banking resources of $44,665,- 
104, and deposits of $40,175,602. For the 
year 1927 a goal has been set to attain $50.- 
000,000 in deposits and $80,000,000 in trust 
Since 1911 a total of $3,016,025 has 
been paid in and dividends to 
stockholders. 


State 


assets. 


eash stock 


Cou. F. H. FRIEs 
President, Wachovia Bank & Trust Company 
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“HELLO CENTRAL, GIMME LONDON, 
PLEASE” 


Since the recent inauguration of trans- 
atlantic radiophone service by the American 
Telegraph and Telephone Company in New 
York, this method of communication, which 
earries the human yoice across the broad 
Atlantic Ocean, has speedily demonstrated 
its yalue to commercial, financial and bank- 
ing interests carrying on overseas negotia- 
tions. Within less than a month it has be- 
come quite a common thing for the export- 
ing manager of a large corporation, or the 
foreign officers of banks and trust companies 
to engage in direct conversations and close 
deals with correspondents in London. The 
new system has already proven of great ad- 
vantage in international banking. 

Leading banks and trust companies of the 
interior are also availing themselves of such 
instantaneous connection. On Wednesday 
morning, February 9th, J. G. Geddes, mana- 
ger of the foreign department of the Union 
Trust Company of Cleveland, picked up the 
telephone receiver and said, “Get me Mr. 
Stevenson of Barclay’s Bank, London, 
In less than a minute the voice of 
Mr. Stevenson came over the wire. Tele- 
phone banking connections had been estab- 


please. 


CLEVELAND CONNECTS WITH LONDON ON RADIOPHONE 
illustration shows Vice-President Geddes, 


The above 


MUSKEGON 


TRUST COMPANY 
cA General Trust Business 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided 
Earnings $250,000.00 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


London. In 
The Union 


and 
conversation 


lished between Cleveland 
the course of the 


Trust Company sold Barclay’s Bank a mil- 


lion United States dollars, and Barclay’s 
Bank sold The Union Trust Company a mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of pounds sterling. 

The Bethlehem Steel Corporation  an- 
nounces that in three years 35,000 employees 
and invested $8,000,000 in pur- 
chasing stock in the corporation in connec- 
tion with the special plan operated for ac- 
cumulation and investment of savings. 


have saved 


in charge of Foreign Department 


of the Union Trust Company of Cleveland, negotiating a banking transaction with the Barclay 


Bank in London. 


J. R. Nutt, president of the Union Trust Company, seated at left, and 


other officers get a new thrill as the human voice comes across the Atlantic. 





hoe 
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Ghe 
National Commercial Bank 
and Trust Company 
OF ALBANY.N. Y. 
Capital and Surplus $4,500,000 


Main Office, 60 STATE STREET 
Park Branch, 200 WASHINGTON AVE. 

















Spokane and Eastern Trust Co. 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


Organized in 1890 


Capital and Surplus $1,250,000 


BANKING MORTGAGES 
TRUSTS INSURANCE 
SAVINGS INVESTMENTS 


Over $25,000,000 of property held in trust 


Member Federal Reserve Syslem 








APPOINTMENTS AS TRANSFER AGENT, REGISTRAR AND 
TRUSTEE UNDER CORPORATE INDENTURES 


There appears to be no diminution in the 
volume of new capital issues and of cor 
porate activities requiring the fiduciary serv- 
ices of banks and trust companies. Follow 
ing are latest announcements of the appoint 
ment of trust companies and banks of New 
York City to serve as transfer agent, regis- 
trar, trustee under corporate mortgages and 
kindred capacities : 

New York Trust Company has been named 
trustee under William Fox Realty Company 
indenture of mortgage dated as of Septem- 
ber 1, 1926, providing for issue of $1,100.- 
000 face value first mortgage leasehold 51% 
per cent serial gold bonds: trustee under 
indenture of $1,700,000 first mortgage 5 per 
cent Series A gold bonds, due in 1952, of 
the Illinois Water Service Company. 

The Seaboard National Bank has been ap- 
pointer registrar of the preferred stock of 
Peoples Gas and Electric Company of Os- 
wego ; registrar of the Class “A” capital stock 
of Fedders Manufacturing Company; regis- 
trar of the prior preference stock of Schullin 
Steel Company; trustee under agreement 
dated January 3, 1927, securing $10,000,000 
7 per cent sinking fund gold debenture bonds 
of Roxy Circuit, Inc.; agent to redeem out- 
standing shares of convertible cumulative 
preferred stock of American Seating Com- 
pany; trustee under agreement securing five 
year 6 per cent gold notes of Roanoke Water 
Works Company. 

The American Exchange-Irving Trust Com- 
pany has been appointed transfer agent in 
New York of 120,000 shares 61%4 per cent 
cumulative preferred stock of the Indianapo- 
lis Power & Light Company; registrar of the 
preferred and common stock of the Pitts- 
burgh, Youngstown & Ashtabula Railway. 

The Bankers Trust Company has been ap- 


pointed co-agent with the Union Trust Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh for payment of Aluminum 
Company of America five year 5 per cent 
sinking fund gold note coupons and co-agent 
with the Central Trust Company of Illinois, 
Chicago, Ill., for the payment of Southwest- 
ern Gas & Electric Company first mortgage 
Series A and coupons. 

Chase National Bank has been appointed 
transfer agent in New York for 150,000 
shares common stock, no par value, of Fash- 
ion Park, Ine., also registrar for 10,000 
shares first preferred stock Series B of Kan- 
sas City Power and Light Company and 
registrar for 120,000 shares 6% per cent 
cumulative preferred stock (par value $100) 
of the Indianapolis Power & Light Company. 

Chatham Phenix National Bank and Trust 
Company has been appointed trustee under 
indenture dated February 1, 1927, executed 
by the California Petroleum Corporation se- 
curing an issue of $8,000,000 twelve-year 
convertible 5 per cent sinking fund gold 
debenture bonds due February 1, 1939; fis- 
eal agent of an issue of $6,500,000 Province 
of Mendoza, Argentine Republic external 714 
per cent secured sinking fund gold bonds 
due June 1, 1951; trustee under indenture of 
mortgage securing an issue of $310,000 par 
value 6 per cent first mortgage bonds, due 
serially to January 1, 1937, of the Turner 
Bros. Building Corporation. 

The National Park Bank has been ap- 
pointed trustee of an issue of $1,250,000 ten- 
year 7 per cent sinking fund gold debentures 
of the New York Trap Rock Corporation and 
registrar for 150,000 no par common shares 
of Fashion Park, Inc. 

The Equitable Trust Company has been 
appointed registrar for the common stock 
of Mead Johnson & Company. 














\ 
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cA Service To Our 


Correspondents 


We will analyze your security 
holdings, forward items of in- 
terest, execute orders for pur- 
chases or sales of securities, offer 


suggestions for investment. 


And we emphasize—all our 
opinions are impartial. 


Resources Over Fifty Million Dollars 


Member of Federal Reserve System 


FipELiIiry TRUST COMPANY 


120 BROADWAY of New York Equitable Building 








Empire Trust Company has been appointed 
transfer agent of preferred and common 
stock of North American Discount Corpora- 
tion and registrar of the capital stock of the 
Colombian Oil Concessions, Ine. 


The Bank of America has been appointed 
transfer agent of the United States Freight 
Company for the transfer of 100,000 shares 
of capital stock without par value. 


Trust Company of North America has been 
appointed transfer agent for one million 
shares capital stock of American Druggists 
Syndicate. 


The Interstate Trust Company has been 
appointed transfer agent for voting trust cer- 
tificates representing Georgia & Florida Rail- 
road preferred and common stock and fiscal 
agent for the payment of Georgia & Florida 
receivers’ certificates due on January 31, 


1927, 


The Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York announces its recent appointments as 
follows: Registrar by the reorganization 
committee for the Pullman Company Certifi- 
cates of Deposit, issued by J. P. Morgan & 
Company as depositary under agreement 
dated February 1, 1927; registrar and pay- 


ing agent of the Arkansas Power and Light 
Company first and refunding mortgage gold 
bonds 5 per cent series due 1956; registrar 
for capital stock of the United States Freight 
Company of New York; registrar and trans- 
fer agent for the common and preferred stock 
of the Thurston Cutting Corporation; regis- 
trar for the 7 per cent cumulative prior 
preference stock of the Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Company; registrar for common and 
preferred stock of the Richfield Oil Com- 
pany of California; transfer agent for the 
new issue of 50,000 shares of convertible 6 
per cent cumulative preferred stock of the 
McCrory Stores Corporation, New York City; 
trustee under Arkansas Power and Light 
Company mortgage and deed of trust, dated 
October 1, 1926, securing an unlimited au- 
thorized issue of first and refunding mort- 
gage gold bonds; trustee, registrar, fiscal 
agent under the mortgage of New Jersey 
Power and Light Company, dated as of 
August 1, 1926, securing an unlimited is- 
sue of first mortgage gold bonds; trustee, 
paying agent and registrar under the trust 
agreement as of January 1, 1927, of the 
Chile Copper Company, providing for $35,- 
000,000 par value twenty year 5 per cent 
gold debentures. 
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| ‘Corporate Trust Service 


We act as trustee under mortgages 
and deeds of trust securing bond is- 
sues; as depository under protection 
agreements or reorganization plans; 
as assignee or receiver and as fiscal 
agent. 





THE 


EASTERN TRUST 
COMPANY 


Head Office: HALIFAX, N. S. 


Montreal, P. Q. St. John, N. B. 
St. John’s, Nfld Charlottetown, P. E. I. 















TRUST COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. - 





Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
$6,873,445 


Total Resources - - $26,678,483 

















NEW CHECK SIGNING DEVICE COMBINES MAXIMUM SPEED 





WITH SAFETY 


Refinements and frequent improvements in 
mechanical and automatic devices have prac- 
tically revolutionized the daily routine in 
bank and trust company operation. The pres 
ent expedition and accuracy in handling im- 
mense yolumes of items and accounts is 
chiefly due to the ingenious machines which 
have been especially devised to reduce the 
burden of daily work in banks and trust 
companies to a minimum. 

Notwithstanding such great advances in 
bank mechanism there has remained one 
important problem which seems to have baf- 
fled inventive ingenuity for years, namely 
the speeding up in the task of signing thou- 
sands of checks in making up payrolls and 
sending out dividend or interest checks. The 
problem was not so much one of speeding 
mechanical writing of signatures, but one 
providing safety and protection against forg- 
ery or alterations. 

The Todd Company of Rochester, N. Y., 





manufacturers of protective devices and 
bankers’ mechanical equipments, have con- 
centrated their efforts for years past in an 
attempt to solve this problem for large check 
users. The important question was to make 
a mechanical signature safe and at the same 
time enable high-priced officers or employees 
to delegate to others the actual work neces- 
sary. After thorough testing and years of 
concentrated experimentation the Todd peo- 
ple have now perfected a product, which has 
just come out on the market, and which 
solves the weak spot in all checks, namely 
the seeming impossibility of preventing forg- 
ery of the signature by any mechanical de 
vice. 

The new Todd Check Signing Machine, 
which has just been placed on the market, 
deserves to rank as one of the marvels of 
modern mechanism. It has a speed of sign- 
ing upward of 7500 checks an hour. In ad- 
dition the signature is made in such a man- 
ner that forgery or counterfeit- 
ing is much more difficult than 
in the case of a pen signature. 
Moreover, the Todd check signer 
reduces materially the time nec- 
essary for handling or mailing 
after the checks are signed. The 
checks are run through the ma- 
chine in gangs of six. After 
signing they are cut apart and 
stacked automatically. This 
saves about twenty cents per 
thousand for perforating the 
checks, and about ninety-five 
cents a thousand for tearing 
apart and stacking. The checks 
are much easier to insert in en- 


New Topp CHECK SIGNING MACHINE WHICH ComBINEs Maximum Velopes because there are no 


SPEED AND PROTECTION 


ragged or perforated edges. 
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Your Cuban Business 


With twenty years’ experience in Cuba we are in a position to 
handle to the best advantage any business of a financial or fiduciary 


nature entrusted to our care. 


As Trustees for Mortgage Bond Issues, at the present time ap- 


proximatin 


$70,000,000, we are especially well equipped to handle 


this class of business, and to act as Co-Trustee or as Agent for American 


Companies. 


Our Real Estate Department offers a complete service, including 
buying, selling, and administration of properties, collection of rentals 
and mortgages, together with valuations and reports on any properties 


in Cuba. 


The Trust Company of Cuba 


HAVANA 


Established 1905 





When dealing with thousands or hundreds of 
thousands of checks for payroll or dividend 
this is a considerable item. 

The Todd check signer is equipped with 
two locks, each requiring a different key. 
The principle is the same as that used on 
safety deposit boxes. No checks can be 
signed unless both locks are opened. Since 
the employee who operates it has one key, 
and the treasurer the other, it can be oper- 





Capital paid up $500,000 





ated only for authorized purposes. A num- 
bering device gives an accurate and instant 
check on the total number of documents 
passed through the machine. When not in 
use the device can be wheeled into the vault. 

The Todd check signer saves hours of 
time, both for executives in the signing of 
checks, and employees in the subsequent han- 
dling. It produces a signature which any- 
one will find very difficult to imitate. 


Bank of the Manhattan Com- 
pany of New York has elected 
George S. Downing, vice-presi- 
dent; William S. Milan and Ellis 
Weston, assistant vice-presidents ; 
Richard P. Weber of Long Island 
City and Henry P. Strebel of 
tidgewood, advisory board mem- 
bers. 

The American Exchange-Irving 
Trust Company of New York 
mourns the recent death of Lee 
Kohns, who has been a valued 
member of the board of directors 
for twenty-five years. 

Walter H. Head, president of 
the Omaha National Bank, has 


New Topp CHECK SIGNING MACHINE SHOWING How CHECKS been elected president of the 


ArE Cut APART AND STACKED AUTOMATICALLY 


Omaha Clearing House Ass’n. 
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ATTRACTIVE NEW BUILDING DESIGNED FOR INDUSTRIAL 
TRUST COMPANY OF PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


Rearing its twenty-five stories of height 
far above all surrounding structures the 
new home of the Industrial Trust Company 
of Providence, R. I., upon which work was 
recently commenced, will be a worthy domi- 
cile for the largest trust company in that 
state. Surmounting the topmost story there 
will be an ornamental lantern, charged with 
electric rays of high voltage which will be 
visible for many miles in the States of 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts and the 
rays of which will serve as a beacon for 
mariners on Narragansett Bay. The height 
of 350 feet attained above Westminster 
street and Exchange Place, in the heart of 
Providence’s business and financial district, 
will dominate the sky line and will be nine 
stories higher than the Turks Head Build- 
ing, which has heretofore represented the 
highest structure in that city. 

The new Industrial Trust Company Build- 
ing will likewise be an object of architec- 
tural beauty, embodying the artistie feature 
of the latest high buildings in New York 
City with their Pyramid suggestions, to 
insure ample light. According to the plans 
announced by President Floriman M. Howe, 
the building will extent 201 feet along Ar- 
cade street, from Westminster street to Ex- 
change place. Its length along these two 
main streets will be 140 feet. It will be 
fireproof throughout, constructed of stone, 
brick and steel. 

The Industrial Trust Company will oc- 
cupy two main floors, one a few feet below 
the street level, the other above; a safe de- 
posit and other vaults in the basement; two 
mezzanine floors and a large part of the sec- 
ond building floor. The remainder of the 
building will be rented as offices. Three en- 
trances will admit to the banking floors, one 
on Westminster street, one on Exchange 
place, and one from a corridor to be built 
along the east side of the building between 
these two streets for the accommodation of 
the tenants. 

Two banks of elevators, one local and one 
express, will be situated just inside the corri- 
dor entrance. The local cars will serve the 
lower half of the building, while the other 
bank, express to the halfway point, will 
give local service to the upper floors. There 
will also be private elevators running through 
all the stories occupied by the trust company. 


Fifty-five hundred tons of steel will be 
used in the skyscraper, which will rest on a 
foundation of 3,000 piles driven 35 feet into 
the ground and covered with a solid concrete 
mat four feet in thickness. 


The architects, Walker & Gillette of New 
York and George Frederick Hall of Provi- 
dence as associate architect, by using an ir- 
regular design, have made it possible to have 
practically all the offices situated on the 
outside of the building. The process of ex- 
cavation is now going on unhindered by the 
cold weather. The excavation is being sur- 
rounded by sheet steel, driven into the ground 
for a depth equal to that of the foundation 
for the purpose of keeping out water. Star- 
rett Bros., Inc., of New York, are the 
builders. 


The Industrial Trust Company has at- 
tained premier position among Rhode Island 
trust companies, as a result of many years 
of admirable administration and adherence 
to approved policies. It was incorporated 
in June, 1886, and opened for business in 
August of the following year. Temporary 
rooms were first occupied in Custom House 
street until permanent quarters were com 
pleted in the Exchange Bank Building. Since 
1894 the company has occupied its own build- 
ing, a nine-story structure erected at West- 
minster street and Exchange place. Col. 
Samuel TP. Colt was the first president and 
continued in that office until 1907 when he 
was succeeded by Cyrus P. Brown with Col- 
Colt continuing as chairman of the board. 
In 1912 Col. H. Martin Brown became presi- 
dent, and he was succeeded by Floriman 
M. Howe, under whose administration the 
company has continued its excellent prog- 
ress. S. M. Nicholson is chairman of the 
board. The financial statement of last June 
30th, shows total resources of $154,714,000: 
deposits, $124,461,000; capital, $4,000,000: 
surplus, $6,000,000, and undivided profits of 
$2,986,460. Personal and corporate trust 
business has grown to large volume. 


The board of directors has enlisted the 
services of men eminent in the financial and 
industrial world, among whom may be men- 
tioned Levi P. Morton, James Stillman, 
George F. Baker, Thomas F. Ryan, Elbridge 
T. Gerry and Jacob H. Schiff. 
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Legal Decisions and Discussion 


RELATING TO BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES 





Edited by JOHN H. SEARS, member of the New York Bar and author of “‘Trust Company Law”’ 








[ LEGAL DECISIONS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO OFFICERS OF TRUST COMPANIES WILL BE REVIEWED 
AND DISCUSSED IN THIS DEPARTMENT. CAREFUL ATTENTION WILL BE GIVEN TO QUERIES OF A 
LEGAL NATURE, ARISING OUT OF THE CONDUCT OF THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF TRUST COM- 
PANIES. SUBSCRIBERS ARE INVITED TO AVAIL THEMSELVES OF THESE FACILITIES WHICH ARE 


OFFERED FREE OF CHARGE. ] 

RIGHT OF EXECUTORS TO INTEREST ON TEM- 
PORARY PAYMENT OF TRANSFER TAX 

Appeal by certain executors from so much 
of a transfer tax order of a New York sur- 
rogate as failed to allow interest on the 
whole of a temporary payment of a_ tax. 
Certain of testator’s property, subject to. a 
transfer tax by New York, was held in 
trust by virtue of a deed giving a life estate 
to his widow with remainder to certain chari- 
ties and individuals but in case the individ- 
uals predeceased the widow, the remainder 
to vest in said charities, which were exempt 
from taxation. Section 241 of the tax law, 
as amended, provided that the state should 
pay interest on the whole of the temporary 
payment of the tax on transfers of estates 
dependent on contingencies whereby they 
may be defeated, which payment should be 
at the highest rate which on the happening 
of any of such contingencies would be pos 
sible. The executors contended that since 
all of the tax paid on the transfer of the con 
tingent remainder at the highest rate might 
prove finally to have been an overpayment, 
such payment to the state should bear inter- 
est in its entirety. 

Held, that the surrogate’s order should be 
reversed. The practical method of arriving 
at the desirable result of cutting down the 
burden of the life tenant and making the 
state’s payment of interest as light as pos- 
sible is to fix the non-interest bearing por- 
tion of the tax at such an amount as is rep- 
resented by the tax at the minimum rate 
applicable to any of the contingencies of suc- 
cession. Construing Section 241 of the stat- 
ute in this way the amount surely potentially 
recoverable as a tax upon the contingent re- 
mainder is nothing, since the estate may ulti 
mately go under some of the contingencies 
to exempt charities and no tax be found pay- 
able. Interest should therefore be paid on 
the entire sum deposited to pay the contin- 
gent remainder tax if ultimately recoverable. 





In re Estate of Bryan (380058) Supreme 
Court of N. Y., App. Div. 1st Dept. 


GRANT OF TRUST ESTATE CONSTRUED 

Grantor conveyed to his wife certain prem- 
ises in trust “to farm or let said land” and 
directed that out of the income, she was to 
pay taxes and other expenses which in her 
judgment were proper or necessary, and to 
pay residue to their daughter for life, and 
upon the trustee’s death, the property was 
to vest in the daughter if she survived, but 
if not, then in the daughter’s children. Held 
that such grant created a life estate in the 
grantee, with beneficial interest in the daugh- 
ter and contingent remainders to the daugh- 
ter and her children, one or the other of 
which would become vested upon termina- 
tion of the life estate—Hunt vs. Lawton, 
Dist. Ct. of Appeal (1st Dist.) (Div. Two) 
California (22512). 


TRUST LIMITATIONS 
(When specific performance will not 
be ordered against a trustee.) 

The beneficiaries of a trust were the gran- 
tors who created the trust. The trust pro- 
vided that the trustees should sell land em- 
braced in the trust when directions to sell 
were given in writing by the beneficiaries to 
the trustee. The trustee, at the oral direc- 
tion of the beneficiaries contracted to sell the 
land to plaintiff, who paid $2,000 of the 
purchase price to the trustee, who turned it 
over to the beneficiaries. The trustee refused 
to convey and the _ beneficiaries refused 
to return the money, and plaintiff here sought 
specific performance. Held that plaintiff 
could not recover. The proposed vendee had 
notice of the trust limitations, and had an 
adequate remedy at law to recover the money 
paid.— King vs. Palm Beach Bank & Trust 
Company, Sup. Ct. Florida (26515). 
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HE same service which has made this Trust Com- 


pany one of the largest Commercial Banks in Central 


Seneca Square 


SAFE DEPOSIT LIABILITY 
(Whether bank liable for failure to 
insure securities stolen from rented boc. 
When bank not liable in absence of bail- 
ment contract.) 


Two actions were brought against a bank 
for the value of securities which had been 
stolen from safe deposit boxes in the bank. 
In the first action the plaintiff had leased a 
box and defendant had delivered to him a 
receipt for the rental which provided that 
the bank would “give the property left for 
safekeeping the same care as it does its own 
property, but beyond that does not assume 
responsibility.” Plaintiff claimed that the 
bank should have insured plaintiff’s prop- 
erty. In the second action the securities had 
been deposited in a box leased by plaintiff's 
father and although plaintiff did not allege 
that she was in any wise connected with the 
renting contract, she claimed that when it 
was hired her father intended it for the safe- 
keeping of securities for himself, and mem- 
bers of his family. She did not allege, how- 
ever, that the father had communicated this 
intend to her or that defendant at any time 
knew that securities belonging to her were 
deposited in the box. 

Held, as to the first action, that plaintiff 
could not recover. The stipulation in the 
receipt limited the liability of the defendant 
as therein expressed. Defendant’s agree- 
ment to give the plaintiff's property “the 
same care that it does its own property” did 
not contemplate insurance, and the fact that 
it insured its own property did not tend to 
establish that it must insure the bailee’s. 
There must be a specific contract in order 
to require a bailee to insure property left in 
his name. As to the second action it was 
held that the plaintiff could not recover, as 
the complaint showed no contractual relation 
between plaintiff and defendant. There was 
no promise made by defendant to receive and 
keep as bailee or otherwise any property be- 


New York is at your disposal. We invite your patronage. 


CITIZENS TRUST CO. 


Utica, N. Y. 


longing to this plaintiff; nor any promise 
made in any way for the benefit of the 
plaintiff—Sagendorph vs. First National 
Bank of Philmont (First Action) ; Coons vs. 
First National Bank of Philmont (Second 


Action) (29081) N. Y. Supreme Court, App. 


Diy., 3d Dept. 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF MIDLAND 
BANK, LIMITED, OF LONDON 

The Midland Bank, Ltd., maintains. its 
position not only as premier bank in volume 
of assets in England, but among the leading 
banks of the world. The audited balance 
sheet, made up as of December 31, 1926, 
shows also substantial gains during the past 
year and reflects the improved position in 
British finance and business. 

Assets aggregate £430,557,103, as compared 
with £411,485,767 at the close of 1925, the 
principal items of which are: coin, gold bul- 
lion, bank and currency notes and balances 
with the Bank of England, £52,994,044; bal- 
ances with, and cheques in course of collec- 
tion on other banks in Great Britain and 
Ireland, £18,222.492; money at call and short 
notice, £22,786,852; investments, £38,853,582 ; 
bills discounted, £46,744,312; advances to 
customers and other accounts, £200,459,993 ; 
liabilities of customers for acceptances and 
engagements, £37,065,445; capital, reserve 
and undivided profits of various subsidiary 
banks, £6,493,809. Paid-up capital is £12,665,- 
796; reserve fund, £12,665,798; current, de- 
posit and other accounts, £366,423,103; profit 
balance, ete., and dividends payable, £1,736,- 
959; acceptances and engagements on ac- 
count of customers, £37,065,445. 

Proportion of assets to current, deposit and 
other accounts emphasize the strong and 
liquid position of the Midland Bank. 


The Holston Trust Company has opened 
for business at Knoxville, Tenn., with capi- 
tal of $200,000 and $50,000 surplus. Joseph 
G. Gaut is president. 
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Ghe 
WASHINGTON LOAN 
and TRUST COMPANY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE FIRST TRUST COMPANY IN THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 
FISCAL AGENT OF THE ARMY AND NAVY CLUB 
TRUSTEE OF THE WASHINGTON FOUNDATION 
TREASURER OF ENDOWMENT FUND, THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 


900-902 F Street, N. W. 
616-620 17th St., N. W. 


Resources over 


JOHN B. LARNER, 
President 





HANOVER NATIONAL ACQUIRES 
GREENWICH BANK 

Interests representing the Hanover Na- 
tional Bank of New York have acquired a 
controlling interest in the Greenwich Bank, 
also of this city. This interest is understood 
to amount to two-thirds of the outstanding 
Greenwich stock. It is believed the deal will 
ultimately result in a consolidation of the 
two institutions. 

As of December 31st last capital of the 
Greenwich Bank was $1,000,000, while sur- 
plus aggregated $2,645,050, and deposits $28,- 
470,248. Capitalization of the Hanover as of 
the same date was $5,000,000, its surplus 
$26,605,078, and its deposits $162,099,891. 


GENERAL MOTORS FINANCING 


Operations of the General Motors Corpora- 
tion are steadily expanding, requiring broad- 
er organization and enhancement of finan- 
cial structure. A New York banking syndi- 
eate, headed by J. P. Morgan & Company, 
recently offered for public subscription $50,- 
000,000 General Motors Acceptance Corpora- 
tion ten-year sinking fund 6 per cent gold 
debentures, which were speedily absorbed. 
Immediate public response also followed the 
latest offering of $25,000,000 General Motors 
Corporation 7 per cent preferred stock, con- 
stituting senior security and bringing total 
amount of 7 per cent preferred stock out- 
standing to $130,333,200. Indicated aggre- 
gate market value of common stock at cur- 
rent quotations, is over $1,300,000,000. 

Retail sales of General Motors products 
for January totaled 81,010 cars as against 
53,698 cars for the corresponding month of 
1926 and further with 25,593 in 1925. 


Utica Trust & Deposit Company of Utica, 
N. Y., has authority to open branch at 214 
James st., Utica. 


NEW BRANCH OF CHASE NATIONAL 
BANK 

The Chase National Bank of New York, 
the second largest bank in the United States, 
with total resources of $968,967,312.52, an- 
nounces that it will open an additional up- 
town branch in the new Graybar Building 
just east of the Grand Central Station on 
May ist. This will be the nineteenth branch 
which this institution maintains in Man- 
hattan and Brooklyn, in addition to one up- 
town office and its main office at 57 Broad- 
way. It also maintains a branch office in 
Havana, Cuba, and one at each end of the 
Panama Canal. 

The opening of this additional uptown 
branch is in accordance with the views ex- 
pressed by Albert H. Wiggin, chairman of 
the board of directors of the Chase National 
Bank, in his last annual report. He said: 

“The business of New York City can no 
longer be served adequately by large banks 
in Wall street and small unit banks uptown. 
The City of New York now has several im- 
portant business centers, and there is busi- 
ness of great magnitude, particularly in the 
Forty-second street and Sixtieth street dis- 
tricts, which needs contact with the largest 
banks and which yet finds it inconvenient to 
do its banking in Wall street. Our uptown 
branches are necessary to provide Chase 
service in convenient form.” 

George D. Graves, who has been serving 
as vice-president in the main office for the 
past two years, will be vice-president in 
charge of this new Grand Central Branch, 
which will occupy large space fronting on 
Lexington avenue in the Graybar Building, 
and will maintain safe deposit vaults, and 
offer every form of banking service that is 
afforded by the main office downtown. 


Consumption of electricity in the United 
States has increased 69 per cent in the past 
six years. 
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EXCHANGE TRUST COMPANY 
“Oklahoma’s Largest Trust Company” 


——" —_— 
“Se exchanges 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


Affiliated with 


Exchange National Bank 
**Oklahoma’s Largest Bank” 


Trust Department 
Savings Department 
Mortgage Loan Dept. 
Bond Department 
Rental Dept. 





Combined Resources Exceed $40,000,000 





GUARDIAN TRUST GROUP OF DETROIT PLANS NEW BANKING 
AND FINANCIAL STRUCTURE 


has at- 
Guardian 
Guardian 


The noteworthy success which 
tended the organization of the 
Trust Company and the affiliated 
Detroit Securities Company in 1925 by rep- 
resentative financial and industrial interests 
of Detroit and Michigan, has paved the way 
to plans for a financial structure of wider 
and more comprehensive scope. Announce- 
forthcoming from William Robert 
Wilson, president of the Guardian Trust 
Company, that plans are nearing fruition 
for the formation of a new commercial and 
bank, a trust company and securi- 
company, which under 
control and management and 
senting combined eapital and 
plus of approximately $12,500,000, 

The organization 
of William Robert Wilson, chairman, Henry 
Kk. Bodman, Howard E. Coffin, Ernest Kanz- 
ler, Jerome E. J. Keane, W. Ledyard Mitch- 
ell and Fred T. Murphy. Others interested 
in the project since it was quietly launched 


ment is 


savings 


ties will be coordi- 
repre- 


sur- 


nated 
invested 


committee is composed 


some time ago represent a cross section of 
Michigan’s leading industrial, commercial 
and financial institutions. While the bank, 
the trust company, and the securities com- 
pany will each have its own officers and 
staff, the separate managements will be co- 
ordinated through a common chairman and 
through inter-related directorates on the 
three boards. 

As a nucleus for the larger organization 
to come, substantially all of the stock of the 
Guardian Trust Company of Detroit, includ- 
ing the Guardian-Detroit Securities Com- 
pany, has been acquired. It is proposed that 
the bank, to be known as the Guardian Bank 
of Detroit, will be newly organized under 


Michigan State charter, 
and it is intended to make application to in 
clude the bank in the membership of the 
Federal Reserve System. It is expected that 
the new bank will be opened for commercial 


the provisions of a 


and savings business in May or June of this 
year. 

The bank will open in temporary quarters 
on the ground floor of the Buhl Building 
where the present Guardian Trust Company 
facilities have enlarged 


been considerably 


WILLIAM ROBERT WILSON 
President, Guardian Trust Company ef Detroit 
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The Standard Trusts Company 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
INVITES 


the Trust business of those domiciled or resident in the United States, as well as of all American 
Trust Companies having Estates or other assets in Canada to be administered. 

Nearly a quarter of a century in business, it was the first Trust Company to operate West 
of the Great Lakes, having its head offices there, and with a Directorate of leading men well 
versed in Western affairs, it is capable of giving unquestionably good advice to all clients and 


patrons on investments or matters fiduciary. 


THE STANDARD TRUSTS COMPANY, WINNIPEG 


Branches: SASKATOON, 


As a 
bank 


permanent 
will 


arrangement, however, the 
occupy the first five floors of the 
Greater Penobscot Building now under erec 
tion at the corner of Griswold and Fort 
streets and scheduled for completion in the 
summer of 1928S. 

A partial list of the men actively inter 
ested in the project, to be augmented as the 
organization work proceeds in the next few 
weeks, includes: Ford Ballantyne, Henry E. 
Bodman, Howard Bonbright, Ralph Booth, 
Bradway, Walter O. Briggs, Law- 
Buhl, Roy D. Chapin, Howard EF. 
George R. Cooke, Frank Couzens, 
Fink, Fred J. Fisher, Edsel Ford, 
John H. French, Luman W. Goodenough, 
John C. Grier, Jr., Edward P. Hammond, 
Carlton M. Higbie, Harley G. Higbie, Sher- 
win A. Hill, Albert Kahn, Ernest Kanzler, 
Jerome E. J. Keane, Alvan Macauley, Louis 
Mendelssohn, W. Ledyard Mitchell, Charles 
S. Mott, C. Hayward Murphy, Fred T. 
Murphy, James R. Murray, Edward R. Naar, 
Phelps Newberry, Walter S. Russell, Alger 
Shelden, Allan Shelden, Luther 8S. Trow- 
bridge, Charles B. Van Dusen, Hiram H. 
Walker, Lewis K. Walker, William Robert 
Wilson, Clarkson C. Wormer, Jr., and 
Charles Wright, Jr. 

The financial structure of the new project 
calls for the issuance of 50,000 shares of the 
bank stock, 50,000 shares of the securities 
company stock and 10,000 shares of the trust 
company stock. Stock ownership and con 
trol in the three companies will be identical 
in that the three kinds of stock will be 
sold in units to consist of one share of bank 
stock, one share of securities company stock 
and one-fifth of a share of Guardian Trust 
Company stock. 

Capital of the bank will be $5,000,000 and 
its surplus, $3,000,000; capital and surplus 
of the company, $1,750,000; to 


Judson 
rence D. 
Coflin, 


George R. 


securities 


EDMONTON, LETHBRIDGE, VANCOUVER 


which will be added the capital, surplus and 
undivided profits of the Trust 
Company; a approximating 
$12,500,000. 


Guardian 
combined total 

“The Guardian Bank will open this spring 
with a larger initial capitalization than any 
bank in Michigan has had if not in the entire 
country,’ said Mr, Wilson. Surveys show 
that those Detroit industries and individuals, 
which have just emerged 
tremendous expansion, are 
ing large reserves. They and want 
large depositories and wide varieties of 
banking and investment facilities. 

“In making public the preliminary plans,” 
continued Mr. Wilson, ‘‘the 


from a 
now 


period of 
accumulat- 
need 


organization 


committee wishes to emphasize most strongly 


that the enterprise is not fathered by any 
particular group for the benefit of any par- 
ticular interests. We have been guided by 
a desire to create, for Detroit and Michigan, 
a somewhat new type of 
tion wider in 


financial organiza- 
than anything before 
attempted in the city, cooperating with ex- 
isting institutions to the ultimate end that 
the demands of local industries and individ- 
uals may be capably and adequately served.” 

The Fidelity Union Company of Newark, 
N. J., is doing some unusually effective ad- 
vertising which points out the value of trust 
relationships where business or industrial es- 
tablishments are closely owned by members 
of a family and where the death of one 
member may seriously cripple the business 
unless duly protected. 

The National Newark & Banking 
Company of Newark, N. J., announces the 
opening of a Travel Bureau under the man- 
agement of Charles Ashmun, which 
as official agency for all steamship 
tours and cruises and providing complete 
travel service as well as automobile tours 
de luxe in Europe as a specialty. 


scope 


Essex 


serves 
lines, 
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“The Purchase Options Had 
Thirty Minutes to Run” 


NE of our customers who had gone to London to 
complete a £200,000 transaction, for which the 
Guaranty had established a credit, suddenly fellill. His 
purchase options had about thirty minutes torun. One 
of our London branches, by quick action, enabled him 
to accomplish his object. In appreciation, he wrote: 


“There is a great advantage to Americans doing 
foreign business through bankers who know Amer- 
ican methods. Your London people appreciate 
this keenly, and what is more, they make it count.” 


This Company’s bank customers in the United States 
are assured of efficient service and codperation through 
our European branches. Our booklet, “Banking 
Facilities in Europe,” will be sent on request. 


Guaranty ‘Trust Company 
of New York 


NEW YORK LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS 
LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 
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New York 


BANKING AND CREDIT SITUATION 


The most conspicuous feature of the finan- 
cial situation of the country as a whole is 
the complete absence of the credit strain 
which usually follows a long period of high 
business activity. There is an abundant sup- 
ply of bank credit for commercial needs, 
while funds for long-term investment are 
larger than ever before and are growing con- 
stantly. Call money rates declined from 6 
per cent on December 5lst to as low as 3% 
per cent. In spite of the high business activ- 
ity of the last twelve months, the large 
amount of funds employed in security mar- 
kets and the growth of commercial loans and 
of installment total volume of 
credit required of the Federal Reserve banks 
is actually smaller than a year ago. This 


sales, the 


means that the banks are not drawing upon 


their ultimate reserves and that these can 
be used to meet increasing demands for com- 
mercial funds or to preserve the soundness 
of the financial structure in the event of 
possible trade reaction. 

This underlying strength of the credit situ- 
ation is primarily due to the rapid growth 
of the banking capacity of the United States 
in recent years. The bank expansion during 
the last four years has exceeded even the 
tremendous increase that was necessary to 
finance the war. The loans, discounts and 
investments of state and national banks and 
trust companies expanded by more than $9,- 
600,000,000 between June, 1922, and June, 
1926. During the same period the growth 
in deposits has been more than $9,500,000,000. 

Several factors have contributed to this de- 
velopment. The heavy gold importations 
have swelled the bank reserves, while depos- 
its have increased enormously from the sav- 
ings of individuals and corporations during 
the recent years of high business prosperity. 
The total amount of savings deposits in June, 
1926, was more than $24,500,000,000. This 
figure represents an increase of $1,500,000,- 
000 for the year, whereas between 1912 and 
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1916 savings deposits increased only $1,000,- 
000,000.—(From current survey issued by 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York.) 


BRANCH BANKING DEVELOPMENT IN 
NEW YORK CITY 

Branch banking development in New York 
City appears to have become stabilized and 
is pursuing more normal paces than during 
the past few years. The reason is probably 
that all of the favorable locations have been 
preempted and that the available indepen- 
dent uptown banks which are susceptible to 
the lure of stock purchase at fancy prices, 
have been reduced to a minimum. The one 
notable exception is the Chemical National 
sank which plans to establish a 
branches during the year. 

One wholesome result of this greater mod- 
eration in establishment of branches is to 
be seen in the Grand Central zone where 
the competition for branch offices was unusu- 
ally vigorous and which is now fairly well 
supplied to the point of satiation. Due to 
the efforts of the Up-Town Bankers Associa- 
tion there is also a definite movement to ad- 
here to more reasonable loan and discount 
rates, eliminate the commercial zation of free 
services and do away with other expensive 
practices. 


ACCEPTANCES OUTSTANDING 

Of original acceptance houses, the largest 
are International Acceptance Bank, Kidder 
Peabody Acceptance Corporation, J. Henry 
Schroder Banking Corporation, French- 
American Banking Corporation, and Huth & 
Company. Houses such as J. P. Morgan & 
Company, Brown Brothers & Company, Gold- 
man, Sachs & Company, Heidelbach, Ickel- 
heimer & Company, accept on a large scale, 
but they have for many years also under- 
taken other financial operations. According 
to the American Acceptance Council, which 
is designed to further the acceptance busi- 
ness generally, volume of bills outstanding 
at close of last year was $751,365,000 as re- 
ported by the principal accepting banks 
throughout the country, compared with $773,- 
735,600 at the close of 1925. 




































CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
NET DEPOSITS . 
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Che Corn Exchange Bank 


New York City 





$27,000,000 
. $225,000,000 


62 Branches heise’ in all parts " mee City of New York 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
CABLE TRANSFERS 








NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE RETAINS 
CALL LOAN CHARGE 


In response to a protest filed by the execu- 


tive committee of the New 
Association, the New York 
Association advises that 
made or 


Jersey Bankers 
Clearing House 
no change will be 
is contemplated in the rule under 
which members are required to charge their 
bank depositors 5 per cent of the amount 
of interest received on call loans made for 
account of such depositors. The New Jer- 
sey bankers object on the ground that they 
pay twice for such services in the case where 
compensating maintained. 
The Jersey bankers suggested that New 
York Clearing House member banks handle 
street loans for out-of-town banking institu- 
tions in the amount of $500,000 of loan for 
each $50,000 of balance with its 
correspondent bank, such balances to be over 
and above the amounts loaned and to be 
maintained during the time of the loan. It 
is also maintained that these balances should 
receive the regular interest rates fixed for 
demand deposits and a lending bank should 
be charged the 5 per cent as at present when 
balances are not of this required amount. 


balances are 


deposited 


FISCAL AGENTS OF THE STATE OF 
OREGON 

The National Park Bank of New York has 
received a letter from the Governor of the 
State of Oregon, advising them of their ap- 
pointment as fiscal agents for the state, ef- 
fective March 1, 1927. All maturing bonds 
and coupons of the State of Oregon should 
be presented at this bank on or after March 
3, BOR. 

The Corn Exchange 
of New 
open 
street, 


Safe Deposit Company 
York has received authorization to 
branches at 303 West Forty-second 
Manhattan, and 1 East 170th street, 


the Bronx. 


TRUST 
DEPARTMENT 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 
TRAVELERS’ CHECKS 


SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF KUHN, 
LOEB & COMPANY 


As one of the pillars in American railroad 
and industrial financing the widely-known 
New York banking house of Kuhn, Loeb & 
Company, recently attained its sixtieth anni- 
versary. The occasion was marked by the 
issue of the largest single loan in the history 
of the firm, namely of $95,000,000 Missouri 


Pacific bonds, which is also the largest sin 
gle piece of railroad financing in the country, 
with but one exception. As evidence of the 
good will entertained for this distinguished 
banking house, the partners 
gratulatory telegrams from 
trons throughout the 
foreign countries. 

It was in February, 1867, 
the close of the Civil War, 
mission merchants came 
New York. They were the founders, Abra 
ham Kuhn and Solomon Loeb. For many 
years and up the time of his death, the late 


received con- 
friends and pa 


country and from many 


shortly after 
that two com- 
from Cincinnati to 


Jacob H. Schiff was the guiding member of 
the firm. Upon his death the mantle fell 
upon Otto H. Kahn and his associates as 


Felix M. 
Jerome J. 


partners are: 
L. Schiff and 


Warburg, 
Hanauer. 


Mortimer 
Within its 


sixty years of existence the firm of Kuhn, 
Loeb & Company has loaned, together with 
other financial houses, a total of ten billions 


of dollars, equal to more than one-half the 
national debt. Its financial influence has 
been especially predominant in the flotation 
of railroad securities and in more recent 
years the firm has taken also a leading part 
in placing foreign loans in this market. 


The National Bank of Commerce in New 
York announces that James F. Farrell and 
Ernest H. Schneider have been appointed as- 
sistant cashiers and Ralph E. Kimpel has 
been appointed assistant manager of the for- 
eign department. 









TRUST COMPANIES 


THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
of NEW YORK 
Established 1856 214 BROADWAY 
Uptown Offices: Park Ave. and 46th St. Seventh Ave. and 32nd St. 


Banking In All Its Branches ? 0.00 


CHARLES SCRIBNER 
a “ BAR 4 ie ‘ RICHARD DELAFIELD 
Commercial and Travelers’ Credit issued; Cor- FRANCIS R. APPLETON 
respondents in all principal Cities in the World. 
Foreign Exchange bought and sold. Corporate 


CORNELIUS VANDERBILT 
and Personal Trusts; Safekeeping of Securities; JOHN G. MILBURN 


GILBERT G. THORNE 
THOMAS F. VIETOR 

Collection of Income. 

Customers. 


at moderate rental. 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS - $34,000,000 4 


SUBSTANTIAL DEPOSIT GAINS BY BANK 

OF THE MANHATTAN COMPANY 

Among the banks of New York City which 
have experienced the largest deposit gains 
during the past year is the Bank of the Man- 
hattan Company. The latest statement, made 
at the 1926, shows aggregate de- 
posits.of $281,483,902, as compared with $241,- 
494,000 reported on November 15, 1926, and 
with $174,21,000 shown in November, 1925. 
This reveals a gain of $107,000,000 in about 
twelve months, a record which is exception- 
al even among the larger banks of New York 
City. Resources of the bank total $3826.,- 
255,894. Capital is $10,700,000; surplus $10,- 
700,000, and undivided profits $5,013,171. Be- 
sides the main office in Wall street and two 
offices in Manhattan there are thirty-eight 
located in the boroughs of Brooklyn 
and Queens. 


close of 


offices 


A. H. Wiggin, chairman of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank of New York has been elected a 
director of the Canadian International Paper 
Company. 

Victor A. 
of the 
since 


Lersner, executive vice-president 

Sowery Savings Bank of New York 
1923, has been elected president, suc- 
ceeding the late William E. Knox. The new 
president has been identified with the 
ings bank business for 40 years. 


Sav- 


Investment Service for 
Safes in our Safe-Deposit Vaults 


WILLIAM VINCENT ASTOR 
JosepyH D. OLIVER 

Lewis Cass LEDYARD, JR. 
Davip M. GooprIcu 
EUGENIUS H. OUTERBRIDGE 
KENNETH P. Bupp 

Joun H. FuLtTon 

FRANK L. POLK 
RENJAMIN Joy 

GEORGE M, MOFFET?1 


WHY SOME BONDS GO UP 

Advice to bondholders is given by the Na- 
tional City Company of New York in its 
current bond circular, as follows: 

“There is nothing mysterious 
which may be ealled at 
on certain nearby dates, 
much above the ‘call’ price. Investors simply 
will not bid them up, regardless of how 
strong the general bond market may be, be- 
they are not willing to risk having 
their bonds paid off in a few months or years 
at less than cost. In a time like the present 
when the general trend of bond prices con- 
tinues definitely upward and many issues 
are at or hovering near their call prices, 
there is every reason to watch holding care- 
fully and shift to other bonds whenever the 
advance in a certain halted by an 
unfavorable call feature.’ 


about 
any time or 
seldom very 


why 
bonds 


sell 


cause 


issue is 


, 


Formation of a new $65,000,000 holding 
company to effect a consolidation of the 
Remington Typewriter Company, Rand-Kar- 
dex Bureau, Inc., the Dalton Adding Ma- 
chine Company, the Baker-Vawter Loose Leaf 
Ledger Company and one or more additional 
concerns was announced recently after a 
meeting of directors of the Remington con- 
cern. 




















TRUST COMPANIES 


In the State of New York all National and State 
banks, trust companies and other financial insti- 
tutions are now subject to state income tax. 
Constant knowledge of official rulings, regula- 
tions and decisions affecting determination of 
net income, “fair market value,” inventories, 
deductibility of losses, and so forth, is now as 
essential to the banking institution as to the 
business corporation. So now to the bank as to 
the business corporation a necessary adjunct to 
good management is The New York Tax Serv- 
ice—one of the Services of The Corporation 
Trust Company, 120 Broadway, New York. 










HORACE POOR RE-ELECTED PRESIDENT 
OF NEW YORK FIDUCIARIES 

At the recent annual meeting of the Cor- At the recent annual meeting of the stock- 
porate Fiduciaries Association of the City holders of the Guaranty Trust Company of 
of New York, Horace Poor, president of the New York, the following directors were 
Garfield National Bank, was re-elected presi- elected to serve for three years: Edward F. 
dent for the ensuing year. William W. Hoff- Carry, Henry G. Dalton, Howard Elliott, 
man of the National City Bank was elected Cornelius F. Kelley, Clarence H. Mackay, 
vice president and C. Allison Scully of the William CC. Potter, Cornelius Vanderbilt 


DIRECTORS ELECTED AT GUARANTY 
TRUST COMPANY 









National Bank of Commerce was elected sec- 
retary and trust officer, succeeding H. C. 
Knapp of the Fidelity Trust Company. New 
members of the executive committee are: 
Boyd G. Curtis of the New York Trust Com- 
pany; Orrin R. Judd of the American Ex- 
change-Irving Trust Company, and H. C. 
Knapp of the Fidelity Trust Company. 

The Corporate Fiduciaries Association has 
exerted a very wholesome influence in cul- 
tivating cooperative relations between banks 
and trust companies in connection with trust 
department operations. Constructive work 
has been diligently pursued by officers and 
the various committees in matters of legis- 
lation, fee schedules, cooperative relations 
with lawyers, etc. 





William G. Scott has been appointed as- 
sistant treasurer of Lawyers Trust Com- 
pany of New York. 


Whitney, George Whitney and Harry Payne 
Whitney. All officers of the trust company 
were re-elected for the ensuing year. A let- 
ter from Edgar L. Marston, resigning as di- 
rector, was read and accepted with regret. 
Mr. Dalton was elected to succeed Mr. Mar- 
ston. Mr. Dalton is the first vice-president 
of the Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company 
of Youngstown, Ohio, and is a director of 
Union Trust Company of Cleveland, Bethle- 
hem Steel Corporation, and partner of Pick- 
ands, Mather & Company of Cleveland. 





Isaac H. Orr, president of the St. Louis 
Union Trust Company, has been elected a 
director of the Securities Investment Com- 
pany. 

Daniel A. Freeman has been appointed an 
assistant cashier of the National City Bank 
of New York and Harbeck Meeker, assistant 
manager of the Seventy-second Street office. 
























TRUST COMPANIES 


This Company Knows 
The Mohawk Valley 


OR 27 years, the Utica Trust 

& Deposit Company has con- 
stantly aided in the development 
of the great industrial empire of 
upstate New York. 


Naturally this company is 
equipped to give other banks 
having business in the Mohawk 
Valley an intelligent correspon- 
dent service based on first-hand 
knowledge of conditions. 


UTICA TRUST 
& DEPOSIZ, COMPANY 


Utica 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF COMMER- 
CIAL CREDIT CORPORATION 

The Commercial Credit 
New York reports the most and 
active year in its history with net earnings 
on stockholders investment aggregating S844, 
793, the largest earnings yet reported by 
the corporation. The collateral trust notes 
by this corporation, because of their 
liquid and well secured qualities, find a ready 
absorption, especially among banks and trust 
companies, in profitably employing surplus 
funds. Assets of the corporation amount 
to $27,918,135, including cash and due from 
banks of $4,487,987; open accounts, notes, ac- 
ceptances and installment lien obligations, 
$6,033,785, and motor lien retail time 
notes $17,050,961. Capital is $4,500,000 ; sur- 
plus and undivided profits $2,196,427. 


Corporation of 


successful 


issued 


sales 


Of $6,033,785 open accounts, notes, accep- 
tances and installment lien obligations, only 
$ } were over 60 days past due. Of 
$17,050,961 motor lien retail time sales notes 
only $71,782 were over 60 days past due, 
according to original terms. Unused credit 
lines with depository banks amounted on 
December 31, 1926, to $2,995,000 in the 
United States and $1,159,500 in Canada for 
Canadian receivables pur- 
chased during year amounted to $68,568,424 ; 


business. Gross 


average cash employed $25,483,777 
ings for interest 

taxes $2,019,495: 
charges $1,054,838. 


; het earn- 
prior to Federal 
interest and discount 


charges 


NATIONAL CITY BANK CAPITAL IN- 
CREASE EFFECTIVE 

Increase in capital stock of the 

City Bank of New Bank from $50,000,000 to 


National 


$75,000,000, became effective February 15th 
with full payment of subscriptions. It is 
expected that the bank will pay dividends of 
$20 per annum on the new stock, yielding 
an immediate return to investors of over 4 
per cent. With this increase the National 
City Bank acquires the largest capital struc- 
ture of any bank in the world with capital 
of $75,000,000; surplus of $65,000,000 and 
$50,000,000 for the National City Company. 
Total assets are well in excess of one billion 
dollars. 


The Empire Trust Company of New York 
has obtained approval from the State Bank- 
ing Department to establish a branch tempo- 
rarily at 15 West 47th street from Febru- 
ary 11th on. This move was made necessary 
pending completion of the building at 580 
Fifth avenue, where it now has an office, and 
which will be the permanent quarters of the 
branch. 








TP em 
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TRUST COMPANIES 








CHARTERED 1799 


BANK OF THE 
MANHATTAN COMPANY 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over $26,000,000 
Total Resources over $300,000,000 


STEPHEN BAKER, President 


UNION UARE OFFICE 
Broadway 4t |6th Street 


MAIN OFFICE 
40 Wall Street, New York City 


MADISON AVENUE OFFICE 
Madison Avenue at 43rd Street 


38 Conveniently Located Offices in Boroughs of Brooklyn and Queens 





Transfer Agent of the State of New York Since 1818. Member of the Federal Reserve System. 


SKYSCRAPER FOR NATIONAL CITY 
COMPANY 

Plans for the construction of a thirty-one- 
story office building at 52 Wall street, to be 
known’ as the National City Company Build- 
ing, were announced recently by Charles E. 
Mitchell, President of the National City 
Bank and of its investment affiliate, the Na- 
tional City Company. The structure, which 
is expected to be ready for occupancy on 
May 1, 1928, is to be of Grecian design and 
will house the overflow of the National City 
organization and provide space for its future 
growth. 

The building will be of stone and brick, 
fireproof, and will have a total floor area of 
350.000 square feet. It will have a frontage 
of 45 feet on Wall street, extending through 
to Pine, where it will have a frontage of 85 
feet, with entrances on both streets. 

The building will rise on the site which the 
National City Bank occupied from the time 
of its organization in 1812 until 1908, when 
present headquarters were completed. Prior 
to that "2 Wall street was the site of the 
home of the New York branch of the First 
Bank of the United States, from which the 
National City Bank traces its descent, and 
the cornerstone of the building in which the 
National City Bank opened for business 115 
years ago will be preserved in the new struc- 
ture. 


Lewis G. Harriman, president of the Manu- 
facturers & Traders Trust Company of Buf- 
falo, has been elected president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of that city. 

The Long Beach Trust Company, Long 
Beach, N. Y., will increase its capital from 
$300,000 to $500,000. 

Charles A. Hazen, formerly editor of The 
Financier, has disposed of his interests in 
The Financier Publishing Company and 
joined the American Banker as associate 
editor. 








HEADS BANK CLERK’S COOPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION 

F. O. Foxcroft, cashier, National Park Bank 
of New York, has been elected chairman of 
the Bank Clerk’s Cooperative Building & 
Loan Association of New York. which has 
rendered valuable services in enabling bank 
and trust company employees to secure busi- 
ness. William H. Judson of Judson & Com- 
pany was appointed president: J. F. Flaacke 
of Chemical National Bank, and Thomas B. 
Nichols of Chase National Bank, were made 
vice-presidents, and C. Harry Minners, sec- 
retary and treasurer. 


CORN EXCHANGE INCREASES 
DIRECTORATE 

At the recent annual stockholders’ meeting 
of the Corn Exchange Bank of New York, 
Arthur A. Fowler, president of Rogers, Brown 
& Crocker Brothers, Inc., and Robert Lehman 
of Lehman Brothers, were elected additional 
directors of the bank. All retiring directors 
were re-elected. This increases the board 
of directors from fifteen to seventeen mem- 
hers, 

Garrard B. Winston, whose resignation as 
Under Secretary of the Treasury became 
effective recently, has been elected a direc- 
tor of the National City Company, succeed- 
ing the late Ralph Crews. He will join the 
law firm of Shearman & Sterling, counsel for 
the bank, of which Mr. Crews was a member. 

The Bankers Magazine of New York is 
offering $500 in prizes for the best essays 
written on banking subjects. Judges for the 
contest are Arthur W. Loasby, president 
Equitable Trust Company of New York; 
Craig B. Hazlewood, vice-president Union 
Trust Company of Chicago; and R. H. Hecht, 
president Hibernia Bank and Trust Company 
of New Orleans. 








——— a 





TRUST 





ALBERT FRANK & COMPANY EXTENDS 
SCOPE OF SERVICE 

Among financial advertising firms in this 
country the agency of Albert Frank & Com- 
pany, with headquarters in New York, occu- 
pies a unique and distinctive position. Es- 
tablished in 1872, this firm has commanded 
a high degree of confidence among leading 
banking interests which has been built up 
as a result of excellence of services. Since 
Albert Frank & Company have been in busi- 
ness many financial advertising firms have 
come and gone, but this organization, like 
the proverbial brook, “goes on forever’ and 
gains prestige with each succeeding year. 
It is a tradition in Wall street that when- 
ever the late J. P. Morgan had any financial 
advertising knots to solve in connection with 
big security issues requiriing nationwide fa- 
cilities of distribution, he invariably relied 
upon the services of Albert Frank & Com- 
pany. 


Recently the firm extended its organiza- 
tion to the Pacific Coast with offices at 507 
Montgomery street, San Francisco, and with 
representatives located in Los Angeles, Port- 
land and Seattle. The Coast offices will be 
under the management of E. E. Albertson, 
who was financial editor of the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle for three years and also 
served on the Call. These Pacific Coast 
offices supplement the nationwide representa- 
tion which Albert Frank & Company have 
built up. Since 1908 the agency has also 
maintained offices in London, with connec- 
tions in leading European countries. Such 
widespread facilities enable the agency to 
provide an advertising service commensurate 
with America’s broadening investment and 
financial development. 


EXECUTIVE CHANGES AT MANUFAC.- 
TURERS & TRADERS TRUST COMPANY 


At the recent annual meeting of the di- 
rectors of the Manufacturers & Traders Trust 
Company of Buffalo, N. Y., several executive 
changes were made. Perry E. Wurst, vice- 
president, was advanced to executive vice- 
president; A. Erwin Rankin was elected a 
vice-president ; C. Volney Parker was elected 
assistant secretary; Clifford M. Kirtland was 
appointed manager of the Central Park 
Branch. 


The latest financial statement of the com- 
pany shows total resources of $99,043,000; 
deposits, $87,168,578; capital, $3,000,000; 
surplus, $3,000,000, and undivided profits, 
$1,959,478. 


COMPANIES 


Appreciation 


Your bank will get full 
credit for the protection it is 
providing its depositors, if 
you make your checks on 
the safety paper which is 
most widely known — 
National Safety Paper. 

Ask your lithographer, 
stationer, or printer for 
checks on National Safety 
Paper. 


George La Monte & Son 
Founded 1871 
61 Broadway, New York 








APPLYING THE BRAKES TO EXCESSIVE 
INSTALLMENT BUYING 

The well-known financial advertising 
agency of Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc., of New 
York, is performing a constructive and time- 
ly service in urging upon banks and trust 
companies the distribution of literature 
which will help reduce the speed of install- 
ment buying to the safety point. The sug- 
gestion is practical, not only because of the 
accelerated pace of installment buying by 
means of selling propaganda, easy terms and 
alluring advertising, but also because of the 
restraining influence which banks and trust 
companies may exert in their respective com- 
munities. To provide a ready agency the 
Edwin Bird Wilson organization has devised 
a small roto picture paper bearing the title 
“Moments of Interest,” which contain argu- 
ments for thrift and savings resolutions, 
building up of bank reserves before buying 
and other formulas. 


Joseph F. McCloy, member of the New 
York Bar, who has successfully specialized 
in inheritance and transfer tax matters, an- 
nounces removal of his offices to 117 Lib- 
erty street. 

















LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


California Trust 


Company 
629 S. Spring St., Third Floor 
Capital: ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


Upon the basis of prompt, eff- 
cient service, this institution 
invites correspondence with 
banks, trust companies, corpora- 
tions, and others requiring 
financial or fiduciary facilities in 
Los Ange’es. 
We Transact a Trust Business 
Exclusively 


Stock owned by 


CALIFORNIA BANK 


which with its affiliated banks has 
combined resources of over 


$110,000,000.00 





NEW GOAL SET BY MARINE TRUST 
COMPANY 

Prompted by the rapid growth of the past 
year and the successful results obtained by 
the cooperative efforts of officers and em 
ployees, the management of the Marine Trust 
Company of Buffalo is planning to make the 
present year another record breaker. Re- 
sources at the close of the year aggregated 
$236,738,000 and deposits $201,171,000. The 
increase in deposits was materially contrib- 
uted to by the _ business-securing contest 
which netted $13,500,000. Only recently a 
campaign conducted by directors was com- 
pleted which yielded $1,172,000 in new busi- 
ness, not to mention some fine new trust 
accounts. 

An innovation at the Marine Trust Com 
pany is a school for members of the ‘bond 
department under the direction of C. H. 
Diefendorf, which will extend instruction on 
bonds, investments and salesmanship. 


The estate of Margaret Olivia Sage of 
New York won a $309,000 tax case recently 
before the Board of Tax Appeals, which held 
that income derived from the vast allotments 
set aside under the will for charitable, re- 
ligious and educational purposes was deduc- 
tible on the income tax return. 








TRUST COMPANIES 


MINERS BANK 


OF 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Capital $2,000,000 


Surplus - $4,000,000 


Trust Company Service for 
Corporations and Individuals 


All Branches of Legitimate Banking 
Foreign and Domestic Exchange 


Correspondence Invited 





EVENT FOR U. S. MORTGAGE & TRUST 
COMPANY STAFF 


The annual dinner dance of the United 
States Mortgage & Trust Company of New 
York was held at the Park Lane Thursday 
evening, February 10th, and was attended 
by upwards of 360 members of the company’s 
staff and guests. President John W. Plat- 
ten made a short address and Vice-President 
H. L. Servoss awarded prizes to new busi- 
ness contest winners. A novel feature of the 
entertainment was the hobby exhibit, entries 
in which were made under the headings of 
art, craft, needlework and food. 


REGIONAL SAVINGS BANK 
CONFERENCES 

Four regional savings conferences, spon- 
sored by the Savings Bank Division, Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, will be held in 
various parts of the country during the 
coming spring. Conference places and dates 
are as follows: Oakland, Cal., March 17-18; 
Cleveland, O.,. March 24-25; St. Louis, Mo., 
Mareh 29-30; Washington, D. C., April 7-8. 
W. R. Morehouse, vice-president, Security 
Trust & Savings Bank of Los Angeles, presi- 
dent of the division, will preside at each of 
the meetings. 








TRUST 


COMPANIES 





CAPITAL 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS - 


WILLIAM WOODWARD, President 
E. HAYWARD FERRY, Vice-President 


GEORGE E. LEWIS, Ass’t Cashier 
FREDERICK A. THOMAS, Ass’t Cashier 
WALTER G. NELSON, 
CHARLES B. CAMPBELL, Ass’t Cashier 
WILLIAM B. SMITH, Ass’t Cashier 
WILLIAM H. ALLEN, 
WILLIAM J. LOGAN, Ass’t Cashier 
FRANK WOOLLEY, Ass’t Cashier 
ELTON E. OGG, Trust Manager 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


HENRY P. TURNBULL, Vice-President 
SAMUEL WOOLVERTON, Vice-President 
JOSEPH BYRNE, Vice-President 
JOSEPH S. LOVERING, Vice-President 
JAMES P. GARDNER, Vice-President 
GORDON H. BALCH, Vice-President 
WILLIAM E. CABLE, Jr., Cashier 

J. NIEMANN, Ass’t Cashier 








Am rican Trus t£Oo... 

» Italiana Trust Co 
pry Sic lin Trust .. .. 

Ban kers Trus t Co 
ee ape N. . oe 


il Union Trust Co 
poration Trust Co 


anna 


a pies and Trus t. 
Federation Bank and Trust 


I aie Trust 


International Accept. Securities & Tr. ( 
Italian Discount & Trust Co.. 
Kings County T , 


Manufacturers Trust Co 
Midwood Trust Company 
Murray Hill Trust 

New York Trust Co 
Terminal Trust. 

Times Square 
Title Guarantee & Trust... 
Trust Co. of North i 
J. S. Mortgage & Trust HS 
CRIOOG TUES DUTIES GO... nc oiviccccceevsess 


*Figures of November 15, 


THE 


Hanover National Bank 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Corner Nassau and Pine Streets 
ESTABLISHED 1851 


Capital 
$32,000,000 
t,000,000* 
1 ,.000,000* 
1.000 ,000* 
600 ,OOO* 
500 ,000* 
20,000,000 
L000 ,000* 
t,000,000 
1,000,000 
2.000,000* 
12,500,000 
500,000* 
1,000,000 
4,000,000 
30,000,000 
. 10,000,000 
750,000* 
4,000,000 
1,000,000 
25,000,000 
500,000* 
3,000,000 
1,000,000* 
500,000 
3,000,000 
. 10,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
10,000,000 
700,000* 
. 2,000,000* 
10,000,000 
500,000 
3,000,000 
2,000,000 


FREDERIC A. BUCK, Ass’t Manager 


Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits, 
Dec. 31, 1926 
$28,815,384 
3,415,400* 
646,400* 
766,900* 
197,700* 
506,800* 
36,031,192 
685 Fin) 831% 
3,17 6 hg tl me a4 
SO06,30S 
5,315,665* 
32,756,102 
110,400* 
564,643* 
4,175,565 
22,425,651 
20,119,458 
972 ,000* 
3,225,206 
1,410,454* 
25,958,981 
535,000* 
930,204 
659,000* 
5,172,372 
3,429,500* 
15,347,064 
505,764 
1,024,155 
21,669,618 
292,320* 
542 ,290* 
18,661,943 
206,000* 
4,804,616 
20,001,084 





. $5,000,000 
$26,000,000 


WILLIAM H. SUYDAM, Vice-President and Manager 
ROBERT NEILLEY, Ass’t Manager 


Deposits, 


Dee. 31, 1926 
$584,164,122 


14.673,100* 
9,083,100* 
8.615,700* 
5,735,400* 
1,247 500* 
423,989, 358 
12,679,402* 
103,158,156 
15,965,029 


54.3 315,444 
270,713,225 
12,700* 


9,195,447* 
76,476,157 
430,972.35 
151,136,469 
16,250,100* 
53,105,424 
15,727,534 
604,960'207 
3,766,000* 
11,705,644 
8,215,900* 
34,513,873 
19.85 21, 100* 
214,374,250 
10,115,353 
3,435,219 
705,637 
‘484, 933* 
,024,837* 
371,328 
,193,800* 
0 
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73,083,538 
3,406 
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Ass’t Cashier 


Ass’t Cashier 


CONDITION OF GREATER NEW YORK TRUST COMPANIES 
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Philadelphia 


Special Correspondence 


NOTEWORTHY GROWTH OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA TRUST COMPANIES 


In volume of business, increase in deposits 
and accumulation of trust funds the trust 
companies of Pennsylvania scored new rec- 
ords during the past year. A comparative 
statement issued by the Secretary of Bank- 
ing shows that of the total increase in re- 
sources of $181,803,868 reported by all state 
institutions the trust companies were cred- 
ited with $146,495,046, the aggregate re- 
sources amounting to $2,352,956,526. Depos- 
its of all state banks and trust companies 
increased $121,166,736 during the year, mak- 


ing total of $2,490,507,256. Number of de- 
positors in Pennsylvania banks and trust 
companies increased 262,048 to total of 
5,280,428. Christmas savings deposits 


amounted to $33,041,535 
676,642 depositors. 


and credited to 

The past year witnessed the largest gain 
on record in the amount of trust funds held 
by trust companies of Pennsylvania. 
gate trust funds administered by the trust 
companies amounted at year to 
$3,005,954,312, an increase of $327,233,817. 
The largest gains in trust funds were re- 
ported by Philadelphia and Pittsburgh trust 
companies. National banks, conducting trust 
departments, report total trust funds of $90,- 
001,568, an increase of $31,094,911. During 
the year the number of national banks exer- 
cising trust powers increased from 155 to 
176. 

Corporate trusts 
breaking dimensions. The trust companies 
of Pennsylvania have fiduciary custody of 
corporate trusts amounting to $5,839,925,133, 
an increase of $195,.266,579. The national 
banks have corporate trusts of $39,655,475, 
an increase of $9,907,155. During the year 
the number of trust companies doing busi- 
ness in Pennsylvania increased from 420 to 
435. Dividends paid by all state banks and 
trust companies during 1926 amounted to 
$29,004,427. 


Aggre- 


close of 


also assumed _record- 


The Penn Colony Trust Company recently 
opened for business in Philadelphia at 4015 
Chestnut street with capital of $200,000 and 
surplus of $50,000. Edward B. Creighton is 
president. 


L. L. Rue, chairman of the board of the 
Philadelphia-Girard National Bank, has been 
elected president of the Philadelphia Clear- 
ing House Association. 


COMPANIES 





The 
Fourth Street 
National Bank 


Franklin 


1416-1418 Chestnut Street 
131-141 So. Fourth Street 


Capital - - - $6,000,000 
Surplus and Profits - $18,500,000 


J. R. McALLISTER 


Chairman of the Board 


E. F. SHANBACKER 


President 








EARNINGS OF PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANKS 


Survey of financial statements and opera- 
tions of the national banks of Philadelphia 
show that the past year yielded most satis- 
factory earnings. Average earnings on capi- 
tal employed amounted to 30.56 per cent with 
average book value of stock of $365 as com- 
pared with average market value of $542.50. 
The Philadelphia-Girard National Bank, rep- 
resenting a merger during the year of the 
Philadelphia National and the Girard Na- 
tional, showed total earnings of $2,075,007, 
equal to 26.77 on increased capital. Depos- 
its of this bank increased $14,361,000 to total 
of $200,188,256. The Franklin-Fourth Street 


National Bank, which also represents a 
merger during the past year, shows total 


earnings of $2,459,262, equal to 42.77 on capi- 
tal with deposits of $133,819,000, showing in- 
crease of $6,355,000. The Corn Exchange is 
the third national bank showing earnings in 
excess of one million dollars. Excluding the 
larger national banks which were merged 
during 1926 there were twenty-four national 
banks which showed average earnings of 8.29 
per cent on combined capital, surplus and 
undivided profits. 


TRUST 


EARNINGS OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
COMPANY 


At the recent annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of The Pennsylvania Company for 
Insurances on Lives and Granting Annuities, 
the president, C. S. W. Packard, presented a 
report which reflected satisfactory earnings 
and important gains in various departments. 
Earnings for the fiscal year ending November 
30, 1926, amounted to $1,761,926, equal to 
44.04 per cent on the 40,000 shares of capital 
outstanding. Quarterly dividends of 
$280,000, or a total of $1,120,000, were paid 
during the year. The balance was credited 
to undivided profits, increasing that account, 
as of November 30, 1926, to $3, 


stock 


32,928. 

The surplus fund was increased from $14, 
540,000 to $15,000,000. against de 
preciation in investments was increased from 
$150,000 to $500,000. 


Reserve 
Reserve against im- 
provements and fixtures in the space occupied 
by your company in the Packard Building 
was increased by $421,366. After making the 
above payments and transfers, the undivided 
profits account was on , 1926, 
$2,201,561. 


December 3 


At the close of the company’s fiscal year, 
the amount of trust funds held by it 
$389,724,157. 


was 
During December, this amount 
was increased by more than $12,002,377 to 
$401,727,6384. As of December 31, 1926 the 
corporate trusts administered by the Penn- 
sylvania Company aggregated $1,043,492,000. 
As of November 30, 1926, the company had 
total assets of $89,394,674, and total deposits 
of $64,461,637. 

Stockholders re-elected the following di- 
rectors for terms of four years: Samuel T. 
Bodine, Samuel D. Warriner, Herbert Lloyd, 
Agnew T. Dice and John E. Zimmerman. 

The following appointments were made by 
the directors: Edwin C. Cross, assistant 
trust officer; Herbert J. Cousley, assistant 
trust officer, and Herbert O. Frey, assistant 
real estate officer. 


Harry L. Hilyard, an assistant. vice-presi 
dent of the Philadelphia-Girard National 
Bank, has resigned to resume his study of 
engineering and complete his course at Cor- 
nell. 

Merger of the Phoenix Trust Company 
with the Northern Central Trust Company of 
Philadelphia became effective February 1, 
under the title of the latter with combined 
of $6,500,000, 

Clarence M. Brown and A. G. B. Steel 
have been elected directors of the Guarantee 
Trust and Safe Deposit Company of Phila- 
delphia. 


resources 


COMPANIES 


of NORTH AMERICA® 
TRUST COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


GUARANTEE TRUST INCREASES 
DIVIDENDS 

At a recent meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Guarantee Trust & Safe Deposit 
Company of Philadelphia the semi-annual 
dividend rate was increased from 3 to 4 per 
cent and the sum of $100,000 was transferred 
from undivided profits to surplus, making 
the latter account $1,000,000. The annual 
statement as of January 31st, shows total 
assets of $14,986,189; deposits, $12,574,803; 
capital, $1,000,000; surplus, $1,000,000, and 
undivided profits of $317,287. Trust funds 
amount to $25,265,527. 


The Counties Title & Trust Company is 
being organized at Ardmore, Pa., with capi- 
tal of $200,000 and surplus of $100,000. 

Stockholders of the newly organized Bank- 


ers Trust Company of Philadelphia, which 
has taken over the business of the Bank and 
Trust Company of West Philadelphia, will 
shortly meet to vote on an increase in capital 
from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000. Samuel H. 
Parker is president. 








at 
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Mercantile Trust & Deposit Company 


OF BALTIMORE 
Established 1884—Forty-two years’ experience. 
Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Profits, $5,000,000. 


We Solicit Your Baltimore Account 


FRED. G. BOYCE, Jr., Vice-President 


A. H. S. POST, President 








NEW HOME FOR PROVIDENT. TRUST 
COMPANY 

Actual work will soon commence on a new 
structure of handsome design which is to 
house and provide more ample accommoda- 
tions for the Provident Trust Company of 
Philadelphia. The new home will be at the 
southeast corner of Chestnut and 17th streets 
and will combine banking quarters with 
offices. The architectural design will be in 
keeping with Philadelphia traditions. 

The Provident Trust Company received its 
charter as the Provident Life & Trust Com- 
pany in 1865. Organization was brought 
about by members of the Society of Friends 
and for many years the life insurance func- 
tions were retained, later being delegated to 
a separate organization, the Provident Mu 
tual Life Insurance Company of Philadel 
phia. The Provident Trust Company has 
occupied its present home at Fourth and 
Chestnut streets since 1879 and the decision 
to build a new home was prompted both by 
increase of business and convenience of busi- 
ness in the new location. The latest finan- 
cial statement shows assets of $30,982,055; 
eapital, $2,000,000; surplus, $5,000,000; undi- 
vided profits, $4,073,536; special reserve 
fund, $2,577,128; trust funds, $1438,069,718 ; 
eorporate trusts, $40,635,000, and collateral 
with corporate trusts, $15,733,200. 

John M. Gore has been erected president 
of the Fayette Title & Trust Company of 
Uniontown, Pa., succeeding Peter E. Shep- 
pard, retired. 

Ross 8. Matthews has been elected presi- 
dent of the Yough Trust Company of Con- 
nellsville, Pa., succeeding W. F. Soisson, re- 
tired. 

The Merchants National Bank of Allen- 
town, Pa., reports resources of $8,357,654; 
deposits $6,262,128; capital $400,000; surplus 
and undivided profits $1.400,012. 


INCREASED CAPITAL FOR CENTRAL 
TRUST 

Stockholders of the Central Trust and 
Savings Bank of Philadelphia have approved 
increase in capital from $750,000 to $1,000,- 
000. <A financial statement of the company, 
as of January 20th, shows total assets of 
$14,758,222; deposits, $12,150,681; surplus, 
$1,550,000 and undivided profits of $153,105. 
Trust funds amount to $7,203,918. 





The management of the Central Trust and 
Savings Company mourns the recent death 
of one of its most valued executives, Theo- 
dore F. Miller, a vice-president of the com- 
pany and also a director of the Eighth Na- 
tional Bank. Mr. Miller was president of 
Stead & Miller Company and of the Star 
and Crescent Company 


COLONIAL AND PEOPLES MERGER 

Stockholders of the Colonial Trust Com- 
pany and of the Peoples Bank and Trust 
Company of Philadelphia have approved 
merger terms. The combined company will 
have resources of over $42,000,000 and retain 
the title of Colonial Trust Company. The 
Excelsior Trust Company is also expected 
to enter the new organization, a majority 
of its stock being held by the Peoples Bank 
and Trust Company. 


The Cambridge Trust Company of Chester, 
Pa., reports resources of $8,234,220; depos- 
its $6,526,000, and trust funds of $5,390,523. 

George W. Reilly has been elected presi- 
dent of the Harrisburg Trust Company and 
of the Harrisburg National Bank of Harris- 
burg, Pa., succeeding Edward Bailey, who 
declined re-election. 

The Neptune Trust Company is being or- 
ganized at Atlantic City, N. J., with capital 
of $200,000 and surplus of $50,000. 
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THE COMMONWEALTH TITLE INSURANCE & TRUST COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


are} 


wid>- 


Banking, Title Insurance, Trusts, Real Estate, Safe Deposit 
Savings 


—o— 
Capital, Surplus and Profits 





GUIDING FACTORS IN BUSINESS AND 
INDUSTRY 

Discussing business and economic trends 

the first of the year, the Franklin 

Fourth Street National Bank of Philadelphia 

Says in its current survey: 


since 


“January events have made clear some of 
the important economic characteristics of the 


new year. The ease and fluidity of credit is 
one of these characteristics. This has been 
demonstrated during the last month by the 
great demand for investment bonds, the 


which have climbed to the highest 
1913. <All hint of the 
credit which usually 
a period of business depression is absent. 


prices ol 


level since stress of 


stringency of precedes 


“Other important influences are to be 
found in the declining tendency of prices 
and in keen competition. Because of lower 


reduced 
1927 are in 


somewhat 
volumes, profits at the start of 
clined to be than year ago. 
of this situation, industry is still 
bending its efforts to productive 
and this 
together with big volumes, industry was able, 
in 1926, to unexampled profits de 
spite falling The output per 
in industry now is 35 cent more 
before the war.” 


prices in some lines and 


narrower one 
In view 
increase 
efficiency lower costs. By means 
achieve 

prices. man 
per than 


Four banks and trust companies of Scran 
ton, Pa., are engaged in merger operations. 
The First National Bank will be merged with 
the County Bank and the 


Savings Lacka- 


wanna Trust Company will merge with the 


Seranton Trust Company. The consolidated 


national bank and trust company will oper- 
ate under allied management with total de- 


posits of $45.000.000. 
Harold L. Robinson has been elected presi 


dent of the Citizens Title & Trust Company 


Pa., 


resigned. 


of Uniontown, 
dis, who 


succeeding Albert Gad- 


——1 + 


$5,838,313.49 





PHILADELPHIA COMPANY FOR GUAR. 
ANTEEING MORTGAGES 


Philadelphia 
Mortgages 


Operations of the 
for Guaranteeing 


Company 
during 1926 
yielded earnings of $509,613 and after pay- 
ment of dividends leaving undivided earn- 
ings of $179,618. During the year the com- 
pany $19,076,542 
after deducting cancellations 
increased net amount of guarantees outstand- 
ing to 5 Jonathan C. Neff, 


issued guarantees 


mortgages and 


covering 


$92,402,519. vice- 
president of the Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust 
Company, elected to the board in the 
place of Hampton L. Carson, who resigned 
after long and faithful service to the board. 
Samuel C, Edmonds, vice-president, was also 
elected a member of the board. 


was 


APPOINTED TRUSTEES FOR PROTEC- 
TIVE COMMITTEE 

Following the recent assignment of Me- 
Cown & Company, members of the Philadel- 
phia Stock Exchange, as a result of the col- 
lapse in market value of shares of the Estey- 
Welte Corporation, a protective committee 
was formed by financial interests of New 
York and Philadelphia to protect the Class 
A stock of the corporation. The Fidelity- 
Philadelphia Trust Company has been named 
as assignee for the Estey-Welte stock held 
by the McCown firm. The Pennsylvania 
Company for Insurance on Lives and Grant- 
ing Annuities has been designated as deposi- 
tory for Class A stock in behalf of the pro- 
tective committee which has agreed to place 
their holdings in the hands of trustees com- 
pared of the following: C. S. Newall, vice- 
president and secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Company for Insurance on Lives and Grant- 
ing Annuities; Harry Thayer of West & 
Company, Philadelphia, and M. L. Tooker of 
Tooker & Company, New York. 
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Capital, Surplus and Profits 
over $600,000 
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H. ENNIS JONES ELECTED VICE-PRESI- 
DENT FRANKLIN TRUST COMPANY 


The recent promotion of H. Ennis 
from assistant to the president to the office 
of vice-president of the Franklin Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, is further confirmation 
of the commendable tendency on the part of 
bank and trust company managements to ad- 
mit those engaged in publicity and develop 
ment work to membership in the official fam- 
ily. The election of Mr. 
news to his and to his many 
friends who have observed his excellent 
work in trust company publicity and _ busi- 
ness development. His advancement is also 


Jones 


Jones is welcome 


associates 


H. ENNIS JONES 


promoted to Vice-President of the 
Trust Co. of Philadelphia 


Recently Franklin 


xx 
x 


| Liberty Trust Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 

OPENED FOR BUSINESS, SEPTEMBER 10, 1907 
CAPITAL, $750,000 SURPLUS, $750,000 
DEPOSITS, $11,500,000 
OFFICERS 


Geo. B. Wason, President 
ALLAN H. Sturcgs, Vice-Pres. and Treas 
W. Herpert Apsort, Vice-President 
E. E. Bass, Vice-President 
J. Henry Mixey, Assistant Treasurer 
Ws. H. Sumner, Assistant Treasurer 
G. RicHARD Perry, Assistant Treasurer 


x Correspondence Invited. Collections a Specialty 
<i 


a tribute to his splendid work directing the 
various branches of the Franklin Trust Co 

Mr. Jones started his banking career fif- 
teen years ago with the Philadelphia Trust 
Company and later held various positions in 
that company. He on the staff of 
Matthew C. Brush, president, American In- 
ternational Corporation of New York—after 
which he became associated with the Frank- 
lin Trust Company in 1920 assistant 
teller. A year later he became manager of 
its Front street office. In 1922 he was placed 
in charge of the company’s new business ac- 
tivities, and two later made 
sistant to the president, his function being 
enlarged to include the supervision of the 
company’s five branch offices. He is a direc- 
tor of the Financial Advertisers’ Association, 
director of Chestnut Street Association, di- 
rector of several building and loan associa- 
tions: a member of Excelsior Consistory 
S. P. R. S. 32d deg., also a member of the 
Grace P. E. Church, Merchantville, N. J. 

A number of other promotions were made 
at the recent annual meeting of the Frank- 
lin Trust Company as follows: Edwin S. 
Conro, formerly assistant treasurer, was 
made treasurer, and Maurice Barr, manager 
of the Front street office, chosen 
sistant treasurer. A. B. Dauphinee, whv 
formerly occupied the dual office of vice- 
president and treasurer, continues as a vice- 
president. L. O. Howell, 3d, and Samuel 
Vance, Jr., were appointed assistants to the 
vice-president. 

The annual statement presented by Pres. 
C. Addison Harris, Jr., showed that the past 
year was the most successful in the history 
of this progressive company. During ‘he 
year the sum of $500,000 was added to sur- 
plus, making that fund $2,750,000. Subserip- 
tions to new stock will add another $1,000,- 
000 to surplus and increase capital from 
$1,500,000 to $2,000,000. Deposits on Decem- 
ber 31st amounted to $32,472,838. 
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CONDITION OF PHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANIES 


Aldine Trust Co 

American Bank & Trust Co 

Bank of North America & Trust Co.... 5,000,000 
Central Trust & Savings 7 
Colonial Trust Co 

Commonwealth Title Ins. & Trust Co.. 
Continental Equitable 

Federal Trust Co 

Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co 
Frankford Trust Co 

Franklin Trust Co 

Germantown Trust 

Girard Trust Co 

Guarantee Trust & Safe Deposit 
yO ee 
Integrity Trust 

Kensington Trust 

Land Title & Trust Co 

Market St. Title & Trust 

Mutual Trust Co 

Ninth Bank & Trust 

North Philadelphia Trust 

Northern Trust 

Northwestern Trust Co 

Penna. Co. for Insurance 

People’s Bank & Trust Co 

Provident Trust 

Real Estate Title Ins. & Trust 

Real Estate Trust 

Republic Trust 

United Sec. Life Ins. & Trust.......... 
West End Trust Co 

West Philadelphia Title & Trust 


PENNSYLVANIA BREVITIES 

W. B. Schaeffer, formerly treasurer, has 
succeeded F. J. Theis as president of the 
Wyoming Valley Trust Company of Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 

Nicholas Yackanicz has succeeded John 
Shigo as president of the American Bank and 
Trust Company of Hazleton, Pa. 

Following the death of C. Henry Stinson, 
vice-president, the following promotions have 
been announced by the Montgomery Trust 
Company of Norristown, Pa.: J. Leidy An- 
ders, from treasurer to vice-president; Wil- 
liam V. Wilson, from secretary to vice-presi- 
dent, and also assistant trust officer; How- 
ard W. Sheldon, from assistant secretary and 
assistant treasurer to secretary and treasu- 
rer. 

Directors of the Lancaster Trust Company 
of Lancaster, Pa., have transferred $100,000 
to surplus account, making the item $1,700,- 
000. 

The Peoples Bank and Trust Company of 
Erie, Pa., has taken over the Central Trust 
Company. 

Merritt D. Long has been elected assistant 
trust officer of the Lebanon County Trust 
Company of Lebanon, Pa. 

F. H. Kelley has been elected vice-president 


Surplus and 


Undivided 
Profits, 
Dec. 31, 

1926 
$1,085,616 
644,991 
6,603,510 
1,434,573 
1,275,289 
4,600,910 
2,248,861 
413,177 
24,262,512 
882,985 
2,937,866 
2,159,886 

11,743,936 
1,277,052 
2,125,464 
4,070,509 
1,405,533 

13,660,133 
2,179,041 

779,370 
2,057,265 
1,058,568 
3,406,984 
1,262,625 

17,296,165 

448 537 
9,073,336 
4,152,904 
1,472,616 

650,819 
1.232.037 
2,749,488 

996,108 


Deposits, 
Dee. 31, 
1926 Value 
$4,039,233 100 
3,684,887 50 
49,657,960 100 
12,266,063 50 
13,463,655 50 
10,780,603 100 
17,026,777 50 
5,865,950 100 
82,341,890 100 
9,171,662 50 
32,476,208 100 
18,440,942 100 
59,271,637 100 
12,616,649 100 
10,827,321 50 
17,466,838 50 
13,043,575 50 
22 854,636 100 
13,288,959 50 
9,413,413 50 
16,576,506 
9,333,670 50 
13,698,950 100 
11,122,131 
71,546,731 
18,642,039 
15,986,189 
12,286,760 
7,249,544 
4,987,903 
6,397,772 
18,010,931 
8,720,328 


Date of 
Sale 
2-16-27 
7-28-26 
387 2— 9-27 
19914 -16-27 
24014 -16-27 
56014 -16-27 
26314 — 2-27 

526 
699 
232 
500 
5524 
1351 
310 
405 
556 
355 
785% 
410 
15314 


Last 
Sale 
251 


16614 


Par 


100 525 
345 
830 
610 


— 


of the First Savings & Trust Company of 


Derry, Pa. 

W. Grant Rauch, trust officer of the Com- 
monwealth Trust Company of Harrisburg, 
Pa., has been elected a vice-president. 


MORE LIBERAL TRUST COMPANY LAWS 
IN AUSTRALIA 

The New South Wales government of Aus- 
tralia has sponsored an up-to-date trustee 
act to facilitate the administration of trust 
estates, expanding under the supervision of 
the court the discretionary powers vested in 
trustees and adding in a simple manner es- 
sential powers which a testator may have 
omitted from his will. 


This act also affords larger powers to trus- 
tee companies as compared with individual 
trustees and provides for a trustee company 
representing more than one trustee where it 
is necessary under a trust déed or will to 
appoint at least two trustees. Extended 
powers of investment are now granted where 
the assets of an estate are invested in shares 
of a public company, enabling a trustee to 
take advantage of new issues, which under 
the present state law is not permitted unless 
the testator has so provided in his will. 
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Boston 


Special Correspondence 
LIQUID POSITION OF NATIONAL BANKS 


Attention has been directed recently from 
authoritative and conservative banking quar- 
ters to the steadily declining ratio of paper 
held by national banks of the country, elig- 
ible for rediscount at the Federal Reserve 
banks, as compared with the rapidly increas- 
ing percentage of collateral loans and _ in- 
vestment which do not possess the same qual- 
ity of rediscount. 
statements of 


An analysis of financial 
national banks by classifica- 
tion of reserve cities and country banks re- 
veals that the only reserve city 
which shows improvement and upward ten- 
dency in the percentage of eligible paper in 
its national with total 
loans and discounts. There is evidence 
enough that here in the national 
banks are giving due attention to the advisa 
bility of building up or keeping intact their 
so-called secondary reserve, comprising liquid 
paper and which may to the Fed 
eral Reserve bank for should oc- 
easion require. 


Boston is 


banks as compared 


Boston 


be taken 
rediscount 


While the percentage of eligible paper held 
by Boston national banks, as shown by June 
30, 1926 compilation, is still somewhat below 
the average figure for all national banks of 
the the significant fact is that the 
ratio has evidenced marked decline in other 
reserve cities and throughout the country, 
the Boston figure has been ascending. 
June 30, 19283 to June 30, 1926 the 
eligible paper to total loans 
has declined in all 
30.11 to 24.20 per 
the decline been 
per cent. 
hand, 
percentage of 


country, 


while 
From 
percentage of 
and 
cities from 
New York 
to 19.71 
other 
low 


discounts reserve 
and in 
from 25.49 

sjoston banks, on the 
that since the extremely 
12.50 in 1925 there has 
been a marked improvement to 21 per cent. 
The percentage of eligible paper in 
banks, plus U. S. Government securities, to 
total loans, discounts and investments shows 
up even more favorably, with increase since 
1925 from 17.26 to 27.05 per cent. 


cent 
has 


show 


Boston 


These comparisons derive a timely signifi- 
cance from the fact that the last 
have witnessed a remarkable change in the 
composition of bank well as in- 
creasing rate of time deposits as compared 
with demand deposits. While there is no 
indication of credit stringency or of a sud- 
den heavy demand upon banks for current 
needs for which they are not prepared, the 
impression is gaining ground that banking 


five years 


assets as 





Capital 
$3,000,000 


Surplus 
$3,500,000 


Cordial Cooperation 


in handling Boston 

and New England 

banking and fidu- 

ciary matters in an 

efficient and expedi- 

tious manner is to 
be found at 


The STATE STREET TRUST 
COMPANY 


ALLAN Forses, President 


credit and resources are 
in investments, in 


too heavily tied up 
and bond collateral! 
loans and in real well as 
installment finance paper. There is still lee- 
way for improving the liquid position of Bos- 
ton banks, but 


stock 


estate loans as 


the indications are that such 
improvement is steadily taking place, whereas 
the general average of the banking position 
throughout other parts of the country re- 
veals a declining liquid position in character 


of assets. 


The Advertising Club of 
vided for the organization of 
Financial Advertisers which 
will financial and 
bank advertising to cooperate on more effec- 
tive lines. 


Boston has 
the 
departmental, 


engaged in 


pro- 
Boston 


enable those 


James S. Casseday has been elected a vice- 
president of the Trust 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Inman Company of 

Announcement has been made of plans for 
the merger of the Hartford-4tna National 
Bank with the United States Security Trust 
Company of Hartford, Conn. 

The New Britain Trust Company of New 
sritain, Conn., reports assets of $6,312,008; 
deposits, $5,081,000; capital, $600,000; 
plus and undivided profits, $519,040. 


sur- 
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| Worcester Bank & Trust Company 


Worcester, Mass. 


Member Federal Reserve System 


JOH 


Re Fs Se ae ee President 
SAMU 

R 

T 


cL D. SPURR... Vice-President 

JES A. BARTON. Vice-Pres. and Tr. Officer 

CE F. SAWYER Vice-President 

EN 8. SHEPARD Vice-President 

% C. GLASS..Vice-President and Actuary 
FREDERIC C. CONDY, 
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ARTHUI 
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Deposits, over $34,000,000 


ALVIN J. DANIELS.... 
FREDERICK M. HEDDEN 
HARRY H. SIBLEY 
CHARLES F. HUNT........ 
BURT W. GREENWOOD... 
FREDERICK A. MINOR... 
-Asst. Trust Officer 


Treasurer 
....-secretary 
Asst. Treasurer 
Asst. Treasurer 
. Asst. Treasurer 

Auditor 


Trust Funds, over $16,000,000 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, over $3,500,000 
WORCESTER’S LARGEST COMMERCIAL BANK 


EARNINGS OF BOSTON BANKS AND 
TRUST COMPANIES 
Comparison of the financial statements of 
leading banks and trust companies of Boston 
that operations during 1926 yielded 
satisfactory returns. The largest earnings 
the First National Bank, 
amounting to $3,640,000 and after payment 
of $3,200,000 in dividends, leaving $440,000 
for increase in surplus and profits account 
which amounted at the close of the year to 
$24,307,000. Net earnings were equal to 18.2 
per cent on the bank’s $20,000,000 capitaliza 
tion The next largest earnings were re 
ported by the Atlantic National Bank, 
amounting to $1,297,000 and after payment 
of $600,000 in dividends, leaving $697,000 
and increasing surplus and undivided prof 
its to $4,568,000. Net earnings were equal 

to 21.4 per cent on $6,000,000 capital. 


shows 


were shown bv 


The National Shawmut Bank follows with 
total net earnings of $1,239,000, of which 
$1,200,000 was employed for dividends and 
adding $39,000 to surplus and undivided 
profits which amounted to $8,099,000 at the 
the year. Shawmut earnings were 
equal to 12.4 per cent on its $10,000,000 capi- 
tal. The Old Colony Trust Company ranks 
fourth in net earnings and leads the trust 
company list, with total of $1,127,000. Dur 
ing the past year the capital of the Old 
Colony Trust Company was increased $2,000,- 
000 to $12,000,000 and $1,000,000 was paid 
to surplus, making total surplus and undi 
vided profits, $13,297,000. Merchants Na 
tional Bank with net earnings of 


$755,000. 


close of 


follows 


The Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Company 
earnings of $426,000 and after 
$320,000 dividends, leaving $106, 

added to surplus and undivided 

which totals $3,977,000. The net 
of the Boston Safe were equal to 
cent eapital of $1,000,000 and 


net 
payment of 
OOO to be 


showed 


profits, 
earnings 
42.6 


per on 


the largest ratio on capital reported by any 
of the Boston and trust companies. 
The State Street Trust Company shows net 
earnings of $374,000, leaving $14,000 after 
dividends of $360,000, and making surplus 
and undivided profits of $3,962,000. 


banks 


DEPOSIT GAINS REPORTED BY MASSA. 
CHUSETTS BANK AND TRUST 

COMPANIES 

report recently presented by 
State Bank Commissioner Roy A. Hovey, 
shows that the various classes of banks and 
the trust companies of Massachusetts under 
state supervision, have increased their 
posits $125,152,000 during the past year. 
Cooperative banks showed the largest per- 
centage of increase with 15.23 per cent. 
Others showed: Savings banks, 5.79 per cent; 
trust commercial departments, .92 per cent; 
trust company savings departments, 7.71 per 
cent; savings and loan associations, 5.68 per 
cent; trust departments, 12.43 per cent; 
Massachusetts Hospital Life Insurance Com- 
pany, 3.25 per cent; foreign banking branch 
office, 12.98 per cent; credit unions, 9.49 per 
cent ; partnerships or corporations 
receiving deposits for safekeeping and trans- 


on 


mission, 32.59 per cent. 


The annual 


de- 


persons, 


Savings bank depositors increased in num- 
ber 45,940, or to 2,873,788 from 2,827,848. The 
average of each account $22.77, or to 
$594.96. Cooperative bank members showed 
an increase of 27,368, or to a total of 466,492. 


grew 


The Malden Trust Company of Malden, 
Mass., reports resources of $8,836,270; de- 
posits, $8,106,000; capital, surplus and undi- 
vided profits of $709,783. 

The First National Bank of New Haven, 
Conn., reports total resources of $20,855,644; 
deposits, $17,071,000; capital, $1,050,000 ; sur- 
plus, $1,050,000, and undivided profits, $419,- 


O38. 


| 
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OLD COLONY TRUST COMPANY 


INCREASES CAPITAL 

Successive increases in capitalization bear 
witness to the expansion of business and 
broad scope of service developed by the Old 
Colony Trust Company of Boston. Last year, 
in February, capital was increased from $10,- 
000,000 to $12,000,000, and at the same time 
an additional $1,000,000 was paid into sur- 
plus. As the result of approval voted by 
shareholders at a recent meeting the capital 
of the Old Colony is to be increased once 
more from $12,000,000 to $15,000,000. This 
is accomplished by an offer of 30,000 addi- 
tional stock to shareholders at $175 a share. 
These new shares will bring in $5,250,000, 
of which $2,250,000 will be added to present 
surplus of $10,000,000, and with undivided 
profits amounting to $3,297,000 on December 
Si1st, last. 

At the recent annual meeting of the share- 
holders of the Old Colony Trust Company, 
the new office of assistant vice-president was 
created, and John A. Tuckerman, whose late 
father was at one time vice-president and 
treasurer, and W. Herrick Brown were 
elected, the only change that was made in 
the old list of officers and directors. 

An important recent development at the 
Old Colony Trust Company was the organi- 
zation of the Old Colony Investment Trust 
which invests in a diversified list of securi- 
ties against which the trust issues its own 
obligations. The Old Colony Corporation, 
which last year took over the bond depart- 
ment of the Old Colony Trust Company, has 
recently also taken over the investment busi- 
ness of Edmunds Brothers, Boston. Ed- 
munds Brothers was formed October 1, 1909, 
and the partners are William Edmunds, John 
W. Edmunds and T. Raymond Pierce. The 
first two become vice-presidents and Mr. 
Pierce, an assistant vice-president of the Old 
Colony Corporation. 
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NEW ENGLAND BREVITIES 

The Atlantic National Bank of Boston has 
advised its savings depositors in the Hunt- 
ington Avenue branch that for each new de- 
positor introduced with deposit of $5 or 
more, they will receive $1 credit on their 
own accounts. 

Miss Marguerite E. Moxon has been elected 
assistant trust officer of the Rockville Na- 
tional Bank, of Rockville, Conn. She is the 
only woman trust official in Connecticut. 

Stockholders of the Exchange Trust Com- 
pany of Boston at their recent annual meet- 
ing, authorized an increase in capital, from 
$1,000,000 to $1,250,000. 


“OFFICE NEWS” PUBLISHED BY 
DETROIT TRUST COMPANY 

House organs published by banks or trust 
companies, either for exclusive “inside con- 
sumption” or for wider distribution, to be 
effective, must have definite aims and poli- 
cies. Too many of these organs appear to 
lack coherence or objective. An outstand- 
ing exception is “Office News,” published by 
the Detroit Trust Company, which has re- 
cently come out in a new dress after one year 
of pathfinding. 

The purposes of this house organ as evi- 
denced by its pages, is fourfold. The first 
is to inform directors, officers and employees 
of company activities, including business 
news and personal items of news value. The 
is to publish unusually meritorious 
services; the third to present details of va- 
ried services including copies of current ad- 
vertising and department matters, and the 
fourth, upon which particular stress is laid, 
is to cultivate 
to do away with stereotyped letters. 

Another feature of Detroit Trust Company 
enterprises is the occasional use in local 
daily newspapers of full page spaces which 
in words and graphic illustration bring home 
some distinctive phase of fiduciary service. 


second 


better correspondence and 


CONDITION OF BOSTON TRUST COMPANIES 


Capital 


American Trust Co 

Beacon Trust Co 

Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Co... 
CR SRE TEND, |. won bosses vis on 
Columbia Trust Co 

Commerce and Trust Co 

RIN UE GAD. soo ck ae ccs ees ove 
Jamaica Plain Trust Co 

RT I oe cis ao t's eb se bw ae sv 
New England Trust Co 

Old Colony Trust Co 

State Street Trust Co............ 
United States Trust Co 


Undivided Profits 


Surplus and Assets 
Trust Dept. 


Dec. 31, 1926 


Deposits 
Dec. 31, 1926 
$26,956,193.88 
20,993,052.27 

18,279,650.24 
1,182,640.12 
1,006,491.2 
4,122,285.05 
6,902,144.92 

1,474,154. 

6,956,437 
22,314,382.80 
165,468,095.38 
61,067 503.27 

9,950,897.39 


Dec. 31, 1926 
$2,808,332.46 
2,215,754.19 
3,977,110.91 
25,720.58 
128,223.20 
242,959.63 
1,049,810.73 
112,673.55 
761,621.02 
2,879,746.34 
13,296,886.66 
3,962,217.87 
1,533,052.38 


436,128.70 


294,383.39 
106,587,114.74 
133,953,015.63 

20,873,693.48 
3,662,615.47 
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Chicago 


Special Correspondence 
CLEARING HOUSE EXAMINATION AS 
ANTIDOTE FOR BANK FAILURES 
Numerous bank failures in Middle Western 
states have stimulated public as well as 
legislative inquiry as to the best means of 
providing safeguards and enforcing improved 
standards of banking conduct. In several 
of the states where banking fatalities have 
run to extraordinary figures, legislative com- 
mittees have the question. In 
lowa an was made recently in the 
secure enactment of a de- 
law. This movement was 
successfully opposed by Gov. John Hammill, 
who brought to the attention of the legisla- 
tors the illuminating but sad experience en- 
countered in other states where compulsory 
insurance of deposits has yielded but barren 

and injurious consequences. 


discussed 
attempt 
legislature to 


posit guarantee 


Among bankers of experience the convic- 
tion obtains that the most effective head- 
way against bad banking and failures is to 
be obtained, not by legislative coercion, but 
by extending the machinery of clearing house 
examination which has demonstrated 
remarkable success in Chicago. 
here in Chicago shows that since the in- 
auguration of the mutual examination sys 
tem by the Chicago Clearing House Associ- 
ation, no depositor of a member bank 
lost a dollar because of failure. 

An extension of this principle of mutual 
examination to embrace state-wide confines 
is urged by M. A. Graettinger, secretary of 
the Illinois Bankers Association. It is pre- 
dicted upon the code adopted by the associa- 
tion and which pledges members to observe 
certain well defined rules in conducting bank- 
ing business. Mr. Graettinger suggests that 
the Clearing House examination system be 
sponsored by State Bankers Associations, 
prescribing rules not only for examination of 
member banks, but also for ethical conduct 
and providing for a committee of bankers 
to supervise examination. 


such 
The record 


has 


Yopyright, S. W. Straus & Co. 


If the affairs of a bank were in good shape, 
its personnel competent and its methods eth- 
ical, this committee would certify the in- 
formation to the association and recommend 
its application for membership. This cer- 
tificate would be renewed from year to year 
if the conditions warranted it, or, if any in- 
fraction of the rules laid down by the as- 
sociation should be brought to the attention 
of the committee, a reprimand followed by, 
in extreme expulsion from the as- 
sociation and the withdrawal or cancellation 
of the certificate would be the punishment 
meted out to the refractory member accom- 
panied by pitiless publicity. 


cases, 


PROMOTIONS AT CENTRAL TRUST 

A number of official promotions and 
appointments were made at the recent an- 
nual meeting of the directors of the Cen- 
tral Trust Company of Illinois. Assistant 
Vice-President Harry R. Moore was elected 
vice-president and William K. Otis was pro- 
moted from assistant trust officer to 
officer. Assistant Secretaries W. L. Burgess, 
G. R. Helffrich and B. A. Mattingly 
promoted to be assistant trust officers. 
following appointments 
nounced: P. J. 


new 


trust 


were 
The 
also an- 
assistant 


were 
Faleonieri, to be 
manager of the foreign department, and 
Anthony J. Mick to be assistant manager 
of the bond department. All other officers 
were re-elected. 

Operations of the past year at the 


‘ Cen- 
tral Trust Company were most satisfactory 
from the standpoint of business growth and 
earnings. After payment of $720,000 in divi- 
dends the net earnings of $902,000 provided 
an increase of $182,000, bringing surplus and 
undivided profits to $4,625,000. Earnings on 
capital of $6,000,000 were equal to 15 per 
cent. 


The State 
Evanston, Ill., has completed a 
90-day campaign for new business. 
original goal was $1,000,000 and the 
campaign total was $2,427,379.47. 


sank and Trust Company of 


successful 
The 
final 
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No Deposits; No Demand Liabilities 
Protected Trust Investments 


CHICAGO TITLE & 
TRUST COMPANY 


IN CHICAGO 








DONALD RILEY ELECTED 
VICE-PRESIDENT 

Donald Riley has been elected vice-presi- 
dent of the Chicago Title and Trust Com- 
pany of which his father, Harrison B. Riley, 
is president. Trained as a chemical engi- 
neer here and abroad, with a doctor of phi- 
losophy degree “magna cum laude,” Mr. 
Riley deserted chemical science four years 
ago to enter the financial field, where his 
rise has been rapid. 


PEOPLES TRUST CONDUCTS SUCCESS- 
FUL CAMPAIGN 

The Peoples Trust and Savings Bank of 
Chicago and of which Earle Reynolds is 
president, has completed its second new busi- 
ness campaign under the direction of the 
T. Harris Smith organization. The final 
campaign total was $3,325,339.67, an increase 
of 22 per cent over the campaign conducted 
in 1924, which produced $2,718,713.63 of new 
business. The new savings accounts secured 
jumped from an average of $142 each in the 
1924 campaign to an average of $278 each 
in the 1926-27 campaign. The new commer- 
cial accounts averaged $3,728 each as com- 
pared with $3,724 in 1924. 


Recently 


elected 





DONALD RILEY 


Vice-President of the Chicago 
& Trust Company 


Title 
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CHICAGO’S LARGEST BANKS AND 
TRUST. COMPANIES 
A compilation of one hundred largest 
banks and trust companies in the United 
States shows that Chicago has twelve insti- 
tutions among the premier grouping. The 
Continental & Commercial National Bank 


comes first among Chicago’s leaders with 
total deposits of $421,480,000. The Illinois 
Merchants Trust Company follows with de 


posits of $373,654,000. In succeeding order 
are the following: First National with de 
posits of $258,304,000; First Trust & Savings 
Bank, $121,028,000; Continental & Commer 
cial Trust & Savings $107,510,000; Central 
Trust Company, $95.368,000; National Bank 
of the Republic, $90,792,000; Foreman Na- 
tional, $85,261,000; Union Trust Company 
$77.029,000: Harris Trust & Savings Bank, 
$76,774,000: the State Bank of Chicago, $57. 
749.000, and the Northern Trust Company. 


$54.939,000. 


JOSEPH E. OTIS ELECTED PRESIDENT 
OF CHICAGO CLEARING HOUSE 

Joseph E. Otis, president of the Central 
Trust Company of Illinois, was elected presi 
dent of the Chicago Clearing House Associa- 
tion at the recent annual meeting. lKalph 
Van Vechten, president of the State Bank of 
Chicago, was made vice-president. The fol 
lowing were named members of the clearing 
house committee: George M. Reynolds, John 
A. Lynch, John J. Mitchell, Frederick H. 
Rawson and Frank C. Wetmore. 





J. K. WAIBEL HEADS NATIONAL 
PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 
Appointment of J. K. Waibel as chairman 
of the National Publicity Committee of the 
Financial Advertisers Association conveys 
assurance of vigorous work by this commit- 
tee. Mr. Waibel is advertising counsel for 
the Continental & Commercial Bank of Chi- 
cago and stands high in the ranks of the 
ablest bank publicity men in the country. 
He became associated with the advertising 
department of the Continental & Commercial 
Banks in 1919 and in January, 1926, was 
appointed senior officer it charge of the 
department. Prior to the war he was as- 
sociated with the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation and in May, 1915, he entered the 
army and his regiment took part in impor- 

tant engagements in France. 





Henry 8S. Henschen is president of the 
newly organized Congress Trust & Savings 
Bank to conduct business in Chicago at Con- 
gress street and Wabash avenue. 


A Specialized 


Service 





for Banks and Bankers 
which is the result of more 
than sixty years of experi- 
ence is offered by 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


and the First Trust 
and Savings Bank 


Complete facilities are pro- 
vided for active and inactive 
accounts, collections, bills of 
lading, investments and 
foreign exchange transactions 


FRANK O. WETMORE, 


Chairman 
MELVIN A. TRAYLOR, 
President 


Combined Resources 
Exceed $450,000,000 
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THE OHIO SAVINGS BANK & TRUST CO. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


We invite correspondence from banks, trust companies and corporations desiring fiduciary or 
financial representation in this city. Prompt and efficient service, based on 
experience and thorough equipment 


Officers 


GEORGE M. Jongss, President 

EDWARD KIRSCHNER, Vice-President 

FRANK P. Kennison, Vice-President and Trust Officer 
Seymour H. Horr, Vice-President 

AMMI F. MITCHELL, Vice President 

CHARLEs A. FRESE, Treasurer 

CrLaupgE A. CAMPBELL, Secretary 

Joun LanpGrarF, Assistant Secretary 


Rosert C. Dunn, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 
R. P. WHITEHEAD, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 
J. H. Locusiu.er, Assistant Treasurer 

JaMes W. ECKENRODE, Assistant Treasurer 

ARTHUR W. WEBER, Assistant Secretary 

Harry F. Manor, Assistant Secretary 

FERDINAND G MEIER, Auditor 


NEW CODY TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO WILL PROVIDE 
HIGHLY SPECIALIZED SERVICES 


With antecedents in the mortgage business 
reaching way back into the pioneer days of 
Chicago in 1848, the new Cody Trust Com- 
pany, which began business in that city re 
cently, takes its place full-fledged among Chi- 
eago’s leading organizations engaged in han- 
dling high grade real estate loans. The for- 
mal opening on the third floor of the Bor- 
land Building at 105 South LaSalle street, 
was attended by numerous friends of the 
family, including representatives of 
other local banks and trust companies, mem- 


Cody 


ARTHUR B. Copy 


President, Cody Trust Company 


bers of the legal profession, and others. The 
authorized capital is $2,000,000, consisting of 
$1,000,000 7 per cent cumulative preferred 
stock and $1,000,000 common stock. The 
company will specialize in mortgages for life 
insurance companies and in 
bond issues for banks, trust 
tates and private investors. 
The Cody Trust Company is an outgrowth 
of the business of Arthur B. Cody & Son, 
the mortgage business of which was origi- 
nated in 1848 by Judge Hiram 8S. Cody, the 


conservative 
companies, es- 


Hiram 8. Copy 


Vice-President, Cody Trust Company 
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distinguished jurist, who was Judge of the 
DuPage County Court and Judge of the 
Twelfth Judicial Cireuit Court of Illinois. 
It was under Judge Cody that Judge Gary, 
now head of the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration, first studied law, and the mortgage 
business was carried on by the law firm of 
Gary, Cody & Gary. Upon the retirement 
of the elder Hiram Cody the law business 
was carried on and subsequently became the 
firm of Cody & Eaton, with Arthur B. Cody, 
son of Judge Cody, as senior partner and 
associated with the late Marquis Eaton. 

The mortgage business was continued and 
specialized in by Arthur B. Cody, taking into 
partnership his son Hiram SS. Cody, and in- 
corporating in 1917 as Arthur B. Cody & Son. 
In March, 1919, the business of Arthur B. 
Cody & Son was consolidated with the Chi- 
cago Trust Company and both Arthur B. 
and Hiram Cody were made officers of the 
real estate loan department of the Chicago 
Trust Company, later becoming vice-presi- 
dents. Arthur Cody was also elected to the 
board of directors. 

The corporation of Arthur B. Cody & Son 
has remained in existence during the con- 
solidation and the division of the mortgage 
loan business is pursuant to an advanced 
agreement and a friendly understanding be- 
tween the Chicago Trust Company and Ar- 
thur B. Cody & Son. 

In 1910 Arthur B. Cody was appointed 
mortgage loan correspondent of the State 
Mutual Life Assurance Company of Worces- 
ter, Mass., for which the Cody Trust Com- 
pany will continue to sefve as exclusive Chi- 
cago loan correspondent. The new trust com- 
pany is also exclusive Chicago correspondent 
for the Home Life Insurance Company of 
New York and the Register Life Insurance 
Company of Davenport, Iowa. It is also one 
of the real estate loan correspondents in 
Chicago and the State of Illinois for the 
Life Insurance Company of Virginia, Rich- 
mond, Va., and has direct connections with 
three other large insurance companies, ena- 
bling it to handle mortgages of any size. 

The officers of the Cody Trust Company 
are: Arthur B. Cody, president; Lewis W. 
Riddle, vice-president and treasurer; Hiram 
S. Cody, vice-president; Thomas T. Roberts, 
vice-president; Arthur C. Cody, secretary; 
Bester P. Price, assistant secretary ; Edward 
S. Clark, assistant secretary. 

The directors are: Senator William Al- 
den Smith, formerly United States Senator 
from Michigan, chairman of the board of 
the Grand Rapids Savings Bank, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., and chairman of the board of the 
Goodrich Transit Company; Robert W. 
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THE COMMERCE GUARDIAN 
TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


PAULA LLL 


MEMBER ° FEDERAL ° RESERVE ° BANK 


R. B. CRANE, Chairman of the Board 
E. H. CADY, President 
G. W. WALBRIDGE, Ist Vice-President 
E. G. KIRBY, Vice-President and Trust Officer 
E. C. EDWARDS, Vice-President 
HARRY P. CAVES, Secretary 
W. L. LAMB, Treasurer 


Your Toledo is Invited 
TAT a AAT TTT 


Business 


CTE 


il 


Campbell of the firm of Knapp & Campbell, 
attorneys, Chicago, president of the North- 
western University Board of Trustees, Evan- 
ston, Ill.; Gilbert L. Daane, president of 
the Grand Rapids Savings Bank, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich.; Albert W. Swayne, builder of 
cooperative apartments, Wrigley Building, 
Chicago: Arthur B. Cody, Hiram 8S. Cody, 
Lewis W. Riddle, Thomas T. Roberts and Ar- 
thur C. Cody of Chicago. 


LEGAL INVESTMENTS FOR TRUST 
FUNDS 

The ready demand for the first real estate 
mortgage collateral 5 per cent gold bonds 
offered by the bond department of the Il- 
linois Merchants Trust Company of Chicago 
is evidenced by the manner in which the 
various series have been taken up. These 
bonds are a direct obligation of a trust cre- 
ated by the Illinois Merchants Trust Com- 
pany with the Chicago Title and Trust Com- 
pany as trustee and specifically secured by 
a deposit with the trustee of first mort- 
gages upon the fee of improved real estate 
located in the “Greater Chicago” district, to 
the amount of 110 per cent of the par value 
of outstanding bonds. The selection of these 
mortgages is made by the Chicago Title and 
Trust Company with the same care for di- 
versification as to size, character and geo- 
graphical location as it uses in the selec- 
tion of mortgages for its other trust funds. 

A new denominated as “series D” 
has just been put out amounting to $2,000,000 
and increasing the amount outstanding to 
$9,000,000. 


issue, 


Succumbing to a sudden heart attack, A. 
Rawson Waller, head of the municipal bond 
department of the Chicago Trust Company, 


recently died while seated at his desk. Mr. 
Waller was fifty-seven years old and entered 
banking business nineteen years ago. 
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CHICAGO TRUST COMPANY INAUGU- 
RATES NEW SERVICE 

In conjunction with the real estate loan 
department of the Chicago Trust Company 
a new Home Service Bureau has been estab- 
lished which will aid home builders in plan- 
ning design, construction and financing. The 
new bureau is under the direction of Vice- 
President Dayton Keith and will further ex- 
tend the facilities of the Chicago Trust Com- 
pany in financing home building and as the 
exclusive housing loan correspondent in the 
Chicago district for the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. 

The latest financial statement of the Chi- 
cago Trust Company shows notable growth 
under the progressive administration of 
President Lucius Teter. Resources have in- 
creased to $35,474,808 with deposits of $30,- 
175,424. The capital is $2,000,000; surplus, 
$1,000,000, and undivided profits, $181,865. 


R. R. Reeder, Jr., has been appointed cred 
it manager for the State Bank of Chicago. 
He came to Chicago from the Chase National 
Bank of New York, and 
tant credit manager for two Chicago banks. 


has been an assis- 


Building operations in Chicago for the year 
1926 set a new record with an 
valuation of $365.488,500, 
$361,021,150 in 1925. 


aggregate 


compared with 
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SALVAGING UNPROFITABLE 
ACCOUNTS 
Merrill, Price & Bennett, 
sale and advertising counsellors of 
because of their rapid growth the 
past year, have been obliged to seek enlarged 
quarters. They recently moved from 
the Wrigley Building to more commodious 
quarters in the Lake Michigan Building, 180 
North Michigan avenue. This 
organization is perhaps the best 


Devlin, 
nancial 
Chicago, 


Inc., fi- 


have 


advertising 
known for 
its campaign which has been used with great 
suecess in Dayton, Ohio, and other Middle 
West cities for installing a service charge 
on unprofitable checking accounts. 


HONORS FOR TRUST OFFICER BOWMAN 

The high which Louis A. 
Bowman, trust officer of the American Trust 
and Safe 


held in the 


esteem in 


Deposit Company of Chicago is 


residential community in which 
he resides, is indicated by his 


the board of 


election to 
directors of 


two newly orga- 
nized banks, one the Central State Bank of 
Oak Park and the other the Illinois State 


Bank of Evanston 

Incidentally, Mr. Bowman has been among 
the most successful trust officers in Chicago 
in developing living trust business, to which 
his company gives special attention. 


CONDITION OF CHICAGO TRUST COMPANIES 


Capital 
500,000 
6,000,000 
2,000,000 
5,000,000 


Boulevard Bridge Bank s 
*Central Trust Co 

Chicago Trust Co. . 

tContinental & Commercial Tr. & Sav.... 


Surplus and 


Undivided 
Profits, Deposits Book 
Dec. 31, 1926 Dec. 31,1926 Value Bid Ask 
$ 350,000.00 $11,421,923.67 170 215 225 
4,624,992.25 87,793,996.34 177 302 306 
1,678,181.58 28,195,343.12 184 303 307 


11,707,559.69 86,421 ,047.00 286 494 497 
New Stock 


Drovers Trust and Savings 250,000 663,639.74 7,851,059.82 365 350 
tFirst Trust & Savings 7,500,000 11,494,972.21 117,557 ,407.36 356 656 660 
Franklin Trust & Savings 300,000 622,381.41 5,280,773.20 307 300 
Greenbaum Sons Bank & Trust Co. 1,500,000 1,586,110.50 30,088,172.89 305 635 645 
Guarantee Trust & Savings 300,000 411,279.61 2,900,872.36 237 275 285 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank 4,000,000 §,259,405.25 68,898 ,933.99 231 500 Mees 
Illinois Merchants Trust Co 15,000,000 30,256,066.04 373,654,179.63 302 680 685 
Mercantile Trust & Savings 600,000 382,357.68 10,853,231.52 164 240 be 
Northern Trust Co 2,000,000 5,820,763.81 49,891,776.51 391 522 527 
New Stock 
Northwestern Trust & Savings 1,000,000 1,067,703.51 18,391,196.88 207 315 325 
Peoples Trust & Savings 1,000,000 837,087.95 23,198,131.65 184 352 356 
Sheridan Trust & Savings 1,000,000 424,145.95 10,872,341.33 143. 300 307 
Standard Trust & Savings 1,000,000 1,122,376.89 18,564,036.00 212 250 255 
State Bank of Chicago . 2,500,000 7,575,684.05 56,052,578.99 403 790 795 
Union Trust Company, New 3,000,000 4,407,846.65 75,733,826.57 247 453 457 
West Side Trust & Saving 700,000 350,105.78 13,894,832.58 150 265 270 
Woodlawn Trust & Savings 500,000 395,553.89 9,202,602.95 179 250 255 


*Central Trust Bank value does not include Securities Co. 

tStock owned by Continental & Commercial National Bank. 
includes Securities Co. 

tStock owned by First National Bank. 

Corrected by F. M. Zeiler & Co., members Chicago Stock Exchange, 929 Rookery Bldg. 


Continental & Commercial Bank value 
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St. Louis 


Special Correspondence 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO MISSOURI 
BANKING CODE 


While the considerable number of bank 
failures in Missouri—mostly in smaller com- 
munities—is not attributed to any intrinsic 


defects in the banking laws, but rather due 
to economic reactions that apply to the whole 
agricultural section, the need of revising 
and strengthening the banking code is recog- 
nized by bankers and legislatures. The Mis- 
souri Bankers Association provided for the 
appointment of a Committee on Amendments, 
which recently submitted the results of 
months of diligent work. This committee is 
headed by W. C. Gordon Marshall and con- 
sists of the following members: O. W. Arcu- 
larius, Thornton Cooke, J. E. Garm, W. C. 
Harris, Thos. C. Hennings, J. G. Hughes, 
Breckinridge O. Wilson. 

Among the important amendments urged 
by this committee are those relating to in- 
minimum capital from $10,000 to 
$25,000 in towns or villages where population 
does not exceed 5,000 and increasing 
capital requirements for larger classifications 
up to minimum of $200,000 in cities of 50,000 
or over. Wamasome are incor- 
porated to strengthen the machinery of su- 
pervision and examination. The 
Finance is authorized to 
additional deputies and not 
examiners. Salary 
vided as well as more drastic 


Jones, A, 


erease of 


also 


provisions 


Commis- 
sioner of appoint 
less than forty 
increases are pro- 
powers in en- 


also 


forcing obedience to laws and dealing with 
affairs of insolvent banks or conditions that 
might lead to insolvency. More rigid laws 


suggested in giving 
discretion in the granting of new 
and prevent “overbanking.” Mini- 
mum capital requirements are also increased 
in regard to allowing banks to exercise trust 
functions, with $50,000 paid-in capital as the 
lowest limit applying to banks in smalle! 
communities. Numerous new safeguards are 
also embodied relative to unsecured or ex- 
loans and restrictions as to loans 
made to any individual or corporation. Du- 
ties of directors are clarified to meet con- 
ditions that have been responsible for quite 
a number of bank failures. 

The committee also incorporates in its 
recommendations a set of new amendments 
to govern operations of trust companies, par- 
ticularly as to capital, limitation of loans to 
directors, officers or employees and subject 
to majority consent by board of directors; 


are also authority to 
exercise 


charters 


cessive 
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“ THE ST. LOUIS UNION TRUST Ss 
ir COMPANY does not receive de- 





- posits. Its entire organization and T 
Ly facilities are devoted to one specific rai 
| object: EFFICIENT TRUST b 
ri SERVICE. 5 
rd Because of its stability, its experi- HL 
|= enced staff of trained Trust Com- | 
15 pany executives, and its capital and r 


_ surplus of $10,000,000.00, the ST. - 
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iP PANY offers an unexcelled service. f 
re St. Louis Union Trust Co. i 
rl ST. LOUIS, MO. i 
re Oldest Trust Company in Missouri My 
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liabilities of trust companies of any indi- 
vidual or corporation, ete. A trust company 
is forbidden to make loans secured by stock 
of another bank or trust company, where 
such loan exceeds 15 per cent of total capital 
of such other bank or trust company. Re- 
serve provisions for trust companies are 
amended in some respects. 


also 
Trust companies 
are also permitted to use the word “bank” 
as part of the corporate name. 


ST. LOUIS BREVITIES 

Ek. G. Grubb, Jr., has made a 
officer of the St. Louis Union Trust 
pany, and William G. Frazier an 
trust officer. Warren McGinnin, formerly an 
assistant trust officer, has been promoted to 
the capacity of counsel. 

Richard S. Hawes, vice-president of the 
First National Bank in St. Louis was re- 
elected chairman of the Committee on Man- 
agement of the St. Louis Clearing House 
Association and was also elected vice-presi- 
dent of the Association. 


been trust 
Com- 


assistant 


August A. Busch, Jr., vice-president and 
general manager of Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 


was recently elected to the board of directors 
of the Mississippi Valley Trust Company of 
St. Louis. 
























TRUST COMPANIES 


All Year ’Round 
Special for Banks 


Superior Transit Service 


Commerce Trust Company 


Capital and Surplus $8,000,000 
Kansas City 


SUCCEEDS RAY McNALLY AT THE 
“COMMERCE” 

At the recent annual meeting of the board 
of directors of the National Bank of Com- 
merce in St. Louis, E. J. Mudd, a_ vice- 
president of the bank, was elected cashier 
to succeed Raymond F. MeNally, who re- 
signed recently to become a_ vice-president 
and director in the National Bank of the 
Republic in Chicago. Mr. Mudd was also 
elected a member of the board and will re- 
tain his duties as vice-president. James M. 
Kurn, president of the Frisco Railroad, was 
added as a director of the bank. 

Mr. Mudd is a graduate of St. Louis Uni- 
versity and began his banking career as a 
collector twenty-five years ago. Before go- 
ing to St. Louis he was with the Union Sav- 
ings and First National Bank of St. Charles, 
Mo., his home town. His brother Charles 
Mudd was cashier of the First National 
Bank there and for many years his father, 
Dr. J. R. Mudd, was a director of the same 
institution. Mr. Mudd’s rise at the National 
Bank of Commerce began in 1916 when he 
was made an assistant cashier. Two years 
later he was elevated to a vice-presidency. 


E. J. Mupp 


Vice-President, National Bank of Commerce in St 
who has been elected Cashier 


Louis, 





TRUST COMPANIES 


(@he National Bank of Commerce is the Bank- 
ers’ Bank, centrally located in the United States, 


and serving for seventy years now an ever- 


increasing number of correspondents. 


The, 
atio 


with which is affiliated the 


Federal Commerce Trust Company 


8 investments 


EARNINGS OF ST. LOUIS BANKS AND 
TRUST COMPANIES 


Earnings of St. Louis banks and trust 
companies afford evidence of the brisk char- 
acter at which business conditions generally 
sustained in this district. The 
First National Bank shows net earnings dur- 
ing the past of $1,865,000, 
payment of $1,600,000 in 


have been 


vear and after 
dividends during 
1926 allowing $265,000 increase for. surplus 
and undivided profits, amounting to $8,043, 
000. The Mercantile Trust Company showed 
net earnings of $1,030,000 and after payment 
of $780,000 in dividends, increasing surplus 
and undivided profits by $250,000 te total of 
$8,274,000, with capital of $10,000,000 and 
deposits of $60,660,000. The National Bank 
of Commerce had net earnings of $797,000 
and surplus and undivided profits amounted 
to $3,795,000 at close of the year. The Com- 
merce has capital of $10,000,000 and depos- 
its of $69,713,000. The Mississippi Valley 
Trust Company scored excellent earn- 
ings with resources going up to $48,857,000; 
deposits, $40,007,000; capital, $3,000,000; 
and undivided profits, $4,849,722. 
Liberty Central Trust Company shown sub- 
stantial earnings with deposits of $30,696,000. 


also 


surplus 


An Advertising Service Department available 
without cost and helpful cooperation from all 
divisions of our bank for correspondents. If your 
bank does not have these facilities write us for 
free descriptive booklet. 


Commercial, Savings, Trust, Foreign, 
Deposits 


NEW INTERESTS IN AMERICAN TRUST 
COMPANY 

The controlling stock of the American 
Trust Company of St. Louis has been pur- 
chased from the William R. Compton Com- 
pany by a group headed by Henry H. Hop- 
kins, president of the trust concern. The 
new interests also acquire ownership of the 
Compton suilding, Seventh 
home of the trust 
Compton has retired as 
board and Alanson C. Brown, president of 
the Hamilton-Brown Shoe Company, Cyrus 
Crane Willmore, realtor, and Warner S. Me- 
Call, who sold public utility holdings to the 
Insull interests, were chosen new directors. 


and Locust 
company. Mr. 
chairman of the 


streets, 


Ground was recently broken, adjacent to 
St. Louis’s proposed new Memorial Plaza, for 
the 22-story building to be constructed for 
the Missouri-Pacific Railroad, and which will 
cost over $2,000,000. 

John G. Lonsdale, president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in St. Louis, has 
been re-elected Class A director of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of St. Louis. He was 
also recently elected president of the St. 
Louis Clearing House Association and is like- 
wise president of the Bankers’ Club. 
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“COMMERCE” CELEBRATES SEVEN- 
TIETH ANNIVERSARY 

The National Bank of Commerce, which 
is not only one of the financial pillars of 
St. Louis, but which has also a standing 
among the banks of the country for excel- 
lence of service, completed seventy years of 
its existence during the week of February 
4th. It was on February 14, 1857 that the 
“Commerce” began its corporate career as 
the St. Louis Building and Savings Associa- 
tion. The anniversary was signalized by the 
publication of full page advertisements in 
local newspapers, picturing the first home 
of the institution and the customs of this 
period. Women were shown in front of the 
bank, dressed in hoopskirts and carrying the 
small parasols of the day, with men clad in 
the long coats and beaver hats that were 
then the mode. In the background along the 
Mississippi River front was a_ steamboat 
moored at the levee, and a train with its odd- 
looking, funnel-like smokestack. 

The bank also had an unusual window 
display showing in miniature the four homes 
in which the institution has been housed, 
with a silhouette pageant above these that 
paraded in review figures and objects that 
characterized the various styles and develop- 
ments from 1857 to 1927. Inside the bank 
were interesting exhibits of old coins and 
bank notes used in the early days of St. 
Louis banking, in addition to other relics of 
that period. A young lady dressed in a 
hoopskirt handed out flowers to the hundreds 
of visitors who came to view the unique 
display. 

The charter of the St. Louis Building and 
Savings Association provided it might engage 
in banking as well as the building and loan 
business. jut the banking appeal was the 
strongest, so the new institution decided 
from the very start to confine itself to bank- 
ing activities. The name was changed to 
“The Bank of Commerce” on November 3, 
1868, and the word “National” was added 
on December 14, 1889, when the institution 
voted to take advantage of the National 
Bank Act and become a national bank. 


CONDITION OF ST. LOUIS TRUST COMPANIES 


American Trust Co 
Liberty Central Trust Co 
oe a ee 
Mississippi Valley Trust Co 
North St. Louis Trust Co 
South Side Trust Co 


When the bank officially opened its doors 
for business on July 6, 1857, its paid-up capi- 
tal was only $8,500. Now it is $10,000,000, 
additions having been made from time to 
time in the seventy years to meet continued 
growth. John G. Lonsdale has been presi- 
dent of the National Bank of Commerce 
since 1915. Under his able guidance such 
departments as savings, trust, investment, 
foreign, advertising and central file, have 
been added. 


COMMERCE TRUST COMPANY OF 
KANSAS CITY 

Among the large trust companies of the 
Middle West the Commerce Trust Company 
of Kansas City, Mo., looms up not only in 
size but in the distinctive character of serv- 
ice. The progressive spirit which obtains 
in the management is constantly in search 
of new methods and refinement of facilities. 
That such policy is not without its own re- 
ward, is evidenced from the rapid growth of 
business. Last year the Commerce Trust 
Company had net earnings of $1,058,173. Div- 
idend disbursements amounted to $720,000, 
leaving $338,000 to enhance surplus and un- 
divided profits which amounted at the close 
of the year to $2,865,774. Capital is $6,000,- 
000; deposits aggregate $99,651,202, and re- 
sources $109,923,817. 

As an example of the fine esprit de corps 
which exists at the Commerce Trust Com- 
pany, it is of inteerst to call attention to an 
unusual record made recently by Clarence 
A, Dunham, a bookkeeper, who handled 750,- 
000 transactions in eighteen months without 
a single error. Considering that each man 
on city accounts in the bank must watch 
checks to be certain they are not post-dated, 
the signatures are proper, there are no stop- 
payment notices, the checks are on the proper 
bank, counter signatures are accurate and 
other details are correct, the record of Dun- 
ham is considered remarkable by officials. 
The bank gives a bonus of $5 a month to 
each bookkeeper who completes a month’s 
work without an error. 


Surplus and 
Undivided 


Profits, Deposits, 

Capital Dec. 31, 1926 Dec. 31, 1926 
Serer $1,000,000 $609,626.20 $13,540,097.09 
Pre ee er 3,000,000 921,647.25 30,696,550.27 
bade e ee ena 3,000,000 8,274.097.48  60,664,206.14 
Sin sowed & 3,000,000 4,249,722.14 40,007 ,804.86 
Sicilia ate 200,000 96,278.23 2,607,600.41 
ig pac ake 200,000 120,564.23 3,042,870.27 
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Cleveland 


Special Correspondence 


SPREADING THE GOSPEL OF LIFE 
INSURANCE PROTECTION 


Inasmuch as trust companies and banks 
throughout the country are devoting special 
attention to cultivating life insurance trust 
business and developing contacts with life 
underwriters, the campaign which has been 
fostered in Cleveland may afford suggestions 
and instruction. The movement acquires 
added significance from the fact that it has 
been undertaken on a broad community basis 
and that the appeal is made on the basis of 
protecting insurance proceeds as well as con- 
servation of estates and wealth. Practically 
all of the trust companies and banks in 
Cleveland have for locked arms and 
submerged the element of individual compe- 
tition in order to emphasize the disinterested 
values that attach to the creation of life in- 
surance trusts. 


once 


The Cleveland campaign has now entered 
upoh a new and reaches its climax 
with the publication and wide distribution 
of a master-booklet entitled, “Your Money 
and Your Life.’ The plan for this booklet 
was developed by a committee consisting of 
Tracy E. Herrick, assistant vice-president 
of the Cleveland Trust Company; Robert J. 
Izant, advertising manager of the Central 
National Bank, and J. 8. Williams, executive 
secretary of the Cleveland Underwriters, Inc. 
The text matter was prepared by William 
Ganson Rose, the well-known authority on 
financial publicity. 

This booklet 
tion of at 


stage 


will have an initial distribu 
least 50,000 copies, such distribu- 
tion to be handled by life insurance under- 
writers and the associated trust companies 
and banks, working together with the co- 
operation and endorsement of the Cleveland 
Chamber gf Commerce as well as the gen- 
eral committee appointed by the Chamber. 
The booklet is attractive in appearance and 
develops the argument for life insurance 
trusts from the explanatory stage, the de- 
scription of the funded and unfunded trusts, 
the character of trust administration, the 
protection afforded and the elastic provi- 
sions embodied in applying life insurance 
trusts. 


The Committee of Managements of the 
Cincinnati Clearing House Association has 
proposed a plan to charge Cincinnati bank 
depositors, whose daily average balances are 
less than $100, for services rendered by the 
banks in handling the accounts. 
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GUARDIAN TRUST AS HOST TO BUSI- 
NESS AND INDUSTRIAL LEADERS 

Some months ago the Guardian Trust Com- 
pany of Cleveland inaugurated a novel series 
of dinners to which leading men in indus- 
try, business and commerce are invited. The 
prime object is to emphasize elements of 
progress in Cleveland’s industrial and busi- 
ness development. Speakers are men of na- 
tional reputation. At the first dinner the 
principal speaker was Pres. W. W. Atter- 
bury of the Pennsylvania Railroad. At the 
recent dinner of the series the guest of honor 
and principal speaker was James A. Camp- 
bell, president of the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Company, who discussed problems of 
the steel industry, the railroad freight ques- 
tion and other factors affecting manufactur- 
ing costs. Pres. J. Arthur House of the 
Guardian Trust Company presided. 

The Guardian Trust Company, incidental- 
ly, registers new high marks in deposits since 
the first of the year. During 1926 deposits 
increased over $14,000,000 to total of $118,- 
925,000. The year closed with the transfer 
of $1,000,000 from undivided profits to sur- 
plus account, making the latter $5,000,000. 
At the annual meeting, Warren Bicknell, 
president of the Warren Bicknell Company, 
and vice-president of the Lundoff-Bicknell 
Company, was elected to the board of direc- 
tors. Thoburn Mills has been appointed an 
assistant trust officer. 


UNION TRUST COMPANY PLANNING FOR 
RECORD YEAR 

Officers, directors and employees are en- 
listed in a continuous campaign for new busi- 
ness during the current year at the Union 
Trust Company of Cleveland. New rules for 
the “Go-Getters” Contest have been published 
which will insure due reward and recogni- 
tion for employees who bring in new ac- 
counts. 

At the recent annual meeting of the Union 
Trust Company the sum of $400,000 was add- 
ed to surplus, making combined capital and 
surplus $35,000,000, and with current earning 
bringing total to $36,863,000. All former di- 
rectors were re-elected at the stockholders 
meeting and R. V. Mitchell of Harris, Sey- 
boldt & Potter was added to the board of 
directors. Resources of the Union Trust 
Company now aggregate $341,148,737, and 
deposits $286,595,294. The Union Trust Com- 
pany now conducts twenty branch offices, 


including the latest new office opened under 
the management of Charles Bethel. 
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STRENGTH 


Deep-rooted in the soil of business, in Cincinnati, this institution has 


attained strength through service. 


Adequately capitalized, ably managed, mature, this strong bank offers 
you a superior financial and trust service. 


EDGAR STARK, Vice-President and Trust Officer 


THE UNION TRUST CO. 


CINCINNATI 


GAINS BY CLEVELAND TRUST COMPANY 


Substantial proof of the successful admin- 


istration of the affairs of the Cleveland 
Trust Company by President Harris Creech 
during the past five years, is contained in 
the marked growth of business and the re- 
cently authorized increase in capital stock 
from $8,600,000 to an even $10,000,000. This 
increase brings combined capital, surplus and 
undivided profits to well over $15,000,000, 
the surplus and undivided profits items 
standing at $5,081,519 on December 3lst 
last. Resources aggregate $226,055,000. De- 
posits are distributed among 435,000 depos- 
it accounts and the organization compre- 
hends branch or neighborhood offices to the 
number of fifty-three. 

Directors and officers of the Cleveland 
recently participated in a tribute in the form 
of a luncheon to Ambrose Swasey, on the 
oecasion of his eightieth birthday anniver- 
sary. Mr. Swasey is one of the most valued 
directors of the Cleveland Trust Company. 


NEW DIRECTORS FOR CENTRAL 
NATIONAL BANK 
Stockholders of the Central National Bank 
of Cleveland named the following new direc- 


tors at the annual meeting: A. G. Smith, 
president of the American Ship Building 
Company; Alfred Fritchie, vice-president 
and general sales manager of the Grinnell 


Company; F. R. Fishback, president of the 
Electric Controller & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and John D. Fackler, of the law firm 
of Morgan & Fackler. The board now num- 
bers forty-six members. 


The Bankers Trust Company is being or- 
ganized at Toledo, Ohio, with capital of 


$400,000, and surplus of $100,000. 


Charles H. Mylander has been elected sec- 
retary of the Ohio Bankers Association. 


cAFFILIATED WITH THE FIFTH-THIRD 


NATIONAL BANK OF CINCINNATI 






INTEREST AND DIVIDEND DISBURSE- 
MENTS 

The sum of nearly $80,000,000 was distrib- 

uted during the past year by Ohio banks and 

trust companies in the form of interest on 

deposits, dividends to stockholders and taxes 


paid to various public subdivisions. Of this 
total the payment of interest on deposits 
amounted to approximately $50,000,000. 


Holders of bank and trust 
over $18,000,000 in 
$10,000,000 


company shares 

dividends and 
brought the _ total 
millions of dollars. 


received 
taxes of 
to nearly eighty 


NEW OFFICERS AT PEARL STREET BANK 

At the recent annual meeting of the Pearl 
Street Savings & Trust Company of Cleve- 
land, the following new officers were elected: 
Ralph H. MecOuat, trust officer; 
Walter T. Young, assistant treasurer and 
auditor; J. H. Kapl, assistant treasurer; O. 
L. Rieder, assistant secretary. 


assistant 


The December 31, 1926, financial statement 
of the company shows total resources of $30,- 
$25,431; deposits of $27,885,000, representing 
an increase of over $3,000,000 in the last 
two years; capital $1,500,000; surplus $1,000,- 
000, and undivided profits of $70,050. 

The Ohio Savings Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Toledo, Ohio, has opened its tenth 
branch under the management of J. M. Wil- 
son. 

Charles W. Tanner, vice-president of the 
Citizens Trust and Savings Bank of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, has been elected president of the 
Columbus Clearing House Association. 

Merger has been effected of the Citizens 
National Bank and the Fourth and Central 
Trust Company of Cincinnati, under the cor- 
porate name of the Central Trust Company. 
Charles W. Dupuis is president and A. Clif- 
ford Shinkle is chairman of the board. 
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Pittsburgh 


Special Correspondence 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY TOTALS 


The increasing financial prestige of Pitts- 
burgh is indicated by the latest compilation 
of banking and trust company resources. De- 
posits of national and state banks and trust 
companies aggregate $877,706,000, which is 
apportioned as follows: National banks 
$424,140,683; trust companies $311,903,045, 
and state banks $141,663,058. From the stand- 
point of combined capital, surplus and undi- 
vided profits, the trust companies occupy 
the strongest position, due in large measure 
to the $50,000,000 surplus accumulated by 
the Union Trust Company. The trust com- 
panies have capital of $21,774,000; surplus 
and undivided profits of $86,877,000. The 
national banks have capital of $30,350,000, 
and surplus and undivided profits of $44,- 


757,285. 


In deposits the Mellon National Bank leads 
with $145,414,409, followed by the Union 
Trust Company with deposits of $128,639,000. 
The First National Bank is third with de- 
posits of $71,146,000, the Bank of Pittsburgh, 
N. A., next with $54,199,000; the Farmers 
Deposit National fifth with $47,021,000; the 
Dollar Savings Bank sixth with $38,450,000, 
and the Peoples Savings & Trust Company 
seventh with $30,046,000. 


MERGER OF NATIONAL BANKS 
Merger plans have been recommended 
which unite the Columbia National 
Bank the Bank of Pittsburgh, N. A., 
giving the combined institution total depos- 
its of $65,000,000. Stockholders will meet 
March 4 the purpose of ratification. 
There will be no change in the capitalization 
and the will be combined in the 
present quarters of the Bank of Pittsburgh, 
N. A., which has the distinction of being the 
oldest bank in America west of the Alle- 
ghany Mountains. Most of the directors of 
the Columbia will become members of the 
Bank of Pittsburgh board. W. T. Davidson, 
vice-president and cashier, and Verner C. 
Boggs, vice-president of the Columbia. will 
become vice-presidents of the merged bank. 

At the last annual meeting of the Bank of 
Pittsburgh, J. M. Russell, vice-president; 
Alex Dunbar, vice-president and cashier: S. 
B. Congdon, vice-president, and William A. 
Wilson, general counsel and trust officer, 
were added to the board. 
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CTS in all trust capac- 

ities. Trust accounts 

managed aggregate more 
than $144,000,000. 


APITAL, Surplus and 

undivided profits 
more than $8,000,000. 
Handles checking ac- 
counts of corporations, 
firms and individuals. 





PITTSBURGH BREVITIES 

The Erie Trust Company of Erie, Pa., re- 
cently opened its handsome new banking 
home. 

The Peoples Trust Company of Pittsburgh 
has added $50,000 to surplus, making total 
of $300,000. 

Stockholders of the Washington Trust Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh have authorized an in- 
crease of $650,000 in capital, made available 
by stock dividend. 

At the meeting of the board of directors 
of the Union Trust Company of Pittsburgh 
held for organization and election of officers, 
all officers were re-elected. Miss B. I. Patton 
was appointed an assistant secretary. 

The State Department at Harrisburg has 


issued a charter to the Potter Title and 


Mortgage Guarantee Company, a subsidiary 
of the Potter Title and Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh. 


E. U. Johnson was recently chosen secre- 
tary and treasurer of the South Hills Trust 
Company of Pittsburgh. 


The Town Trust Company is being orga- 
nized at Montclair, N. J., with capital of 
$100,000 and $25,000 surplus. 
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APPOINTED AUDITOR OF FIDELITY 
TITLE & TRUST COMPANY 


Melvin M. Carnahan has been appointed 
auditor of the Fidelity Title and Trust Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh. Mr. Carnahan succeeds 
the late Thomas R. Robinson, whose assis 
tant he was for many years. Mr. Carnahan’s 
banking career started in his home town, 
Indiana, Pa., in 1905. The following year he 
entered the employ of the Washington Trust 
Company, Pittsburgh, and continued there 
until November 1, 1918, when he joined the 
staff of the Fidelity Title and Trust Com- 
pany. 





MELVIN M. CARNAHAN 


Newly appointed Auditor of the Fidelity Title & Trust Co 


of Pittsburgh 


Thomas A. McGinley has been elected to 
the board of directors of the Fidelity Title 
and Trust Company. Mr. McGinley takes 
the place on the Fidelity board made vacant 
by the death of his father, John R. McGin- 
ley, who was a member of the board of 
directors more than twenty-six years. Mr. 
McGinley is president of the Duff Manu- 
facturing Company, a director of the Union 
Switch and Signal Company, and the West- 
inghouse Air Brake Company. 


EXECUTIVE CHANGES AT COMMON. 
WEALTH TRUST COMPANY 

Important changes were announced by the 
Commonwealth Trust Company of Pittsburgh 
following the recent annual meeting. The 
office of chairman of the board was created 
and John W:-Herron, president since the or- 
ganization of the company, was honored with 
the position. As president he was succeeded 
by Vice-President A. K. Kelly, Jr. George 
D>. Edwards was re-elected vice-president and 
Cc. W. Orwig, vice-president and treasurer, 
was re-elected vice-president. Willard Perry, 
for some years the capable assistant secre- 
tary and treasurer, was advanced and made 
treasurer. W. M. Sheridan was re-elected 
secretary, and David S. Cooper assistant sec- 
retary and assistant treasurer. The follow- 
ing were re-elected in the trust department: 
George H. Stengel and Earl A. Morton, trust 
officers. H. Ralph Sauers and Edwin W. 
Rieger, assistant trust officers. 

The latest financial statement of the Com- 
monwealth Trust Company shows total re- 
sources of $16,698,000; deposits $13,160,522; 
eapital $1,500,000; surplus $1,500,000, and 
undivided profits $207,651. Trust funds 
amount to $17,817,000, and corporate trusts 
$15,483,000, 


VALUABLE CORPORATION DIRECTORY 

An added feature of the Stock Transfer 
Guide and Service, issued by the Corporation 
Trust Company and of reference value to 
corporate fiduciaries, is the new Corporation 
Directory in which are listed all corpora- 
tions whose stocks are listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange, and all companies not 
listed on that Exchange but whose stocks 
are transferred by members or associate 
members of the New York Stock Transfer 
Association. For each company is shown 
the state of incorporation, the name and ad- 
dress of the transfer agent and, if any, the 
co-transfer agent, and the waivers required 
by each when the stock stands in the name 
of a decedent. 


Upon petition to the Superior Court the 
Pacific-Southwest Trust & Savings Bank of 
Los Angeles has been appointed guardian of 
George Young, the seventeen-year-old lad 
who recently swam the Catalina Channel and 
gained the Wrigley prize 

Recent compilations show that the owner- 
ship of capital shares of national banks, 
state banks and trust companies in this 
country is distributed among over 1,500,000 
individual owners. The comptroller’s latest 
figures show that capital of national banks 
is held by 600.251 different owners, 
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HIGH LIGHTS ON CALIFORNIA 
BANKING DEVELOPMENT 
A study of comparative statistics of Amer- 
banking during the past 
California is in the van of all other 
ratio of increase in banking re 
savings Within the 
raced to second 
New York in the 
number of banks and trust companies which 
have de $55,000,000 or New 
York 32 banks and trust companies with 
deposits of fifty-five million or Cali- 
fifteen, Illinois Penn 
Classifying and 
trust companies according to the larger cities 
it appears that 
with nine 
million mark and 
sixth place with six 
trust companies on the list. 
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states in 
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has 
over: 
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In the past ten 
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The Angeles 
places in the fifty-five 
million and over role are the Security Trust 
& Savings Bank, Pacific-Southwest Trust & 
Savings Bank, Merchants National Bank, 
First National Bank the California 
Bank. 
California 


has 
institutions 


Francisco 
third place 
the fifty 


five Los 


has gained 
years therefore 


all of 
banks 


California 


her near rivals. Los 


which occupy 


and 


likewise takes premier honors 
in the percentage of increase in savings de 
posits and per capita savings. It leads nat 
urally among the Pacific Coast States which 
reported total savings of $2,122,127,000 as of 
June 50, 1926, with total of 3,954,688 deposi- 
tors. The per capita savings for the nation 
during the year ended June 30, 1926 
$211 as compared with the California 
capita of $389. 


was 
per 


Trust companies have contributed most to 
the expanding banking resources of Cali- 
fornia. The compilation of trust company 
statistics for the nation shows that Cali- 
fornia trust companies have reached fourth 
place and that their increase of $159,903,000 
in resources during the year ended June 30, 
1926, exceeded the percentage of 
shown by other state. In 
state was exceeded only by 
New York. The latest compilation credits 
California trust companies with total re- 
sources of $1,849,321,000. Trust department 


increase 
any volume of 


increase this 


business has likewise kept pace. 


The Western Trust & Savings Bank of 
Long Beach, Cal., reports resources of $3,- 


675,834 and deposits of $3,260,000. 
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CALIFORNIA BANK INCREASES 
CAPITAL 

Stockholders of the California Bank of 
Los Angeles have ratified increase in eapital 
from $3.000.000 to $5,000,000 which was ree- 
ommended by the directors. This increase 
in capital is prompted by the great expan- 
sion of business during the past year which 
is also reflected in the operations of the or- 
ganizations affiliated with the California 
Bank group, namely the National City Bank, 
the California Trust and the Cali- 
fornia Securities Combined re- 
this group $115,000,000 
at the close of the last the Cali- 
fornia Bank directors authorized an extra 
dividend which brought total dividend dis- 
bursements for the year to 16 per cent. Co- 
incident with the increase in the capital of 
the California Bank the have 
also ratified an increase in the capital of the 
California Trust $500,000 to 
$1,000,000. 

Following the recent absorption by the 
California Bank of the Community Bank of 
Bell and the Bank of Lomita, which are now 
A. M. Chaf- 
interests associated with 
the California Bank have purchased 
trol of the First National Bank of Ocean 
Park. Five officers of California Bank were 
elected to its directorate, including A. N. 
Kemp, chairman Executive Committee Cali- 
fornia Bank; George A. J. Howard, Henry 
J. Engelbrecht, G. L. Alexander and H. E. 
Hudson, vice-presidents of California Bank. 
With the exception of the addition of new 
directors, the personnel of the First National 
sank of Ocean Park will remain the same. 
With this new affiliation, California Bank is 
serving Santa Monica Bay district with three 
offices, one at Santa Monica, one at Pacifie 
Palisades and one at Ocean Park. 
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GAINS BY SECURITY TRUST & SAVINGS 

Resources of the Security Trust & Savings 
Bank of Angeles increased $12,786,000 
during the past year and deposits increased 
$11,843,594 to total of $253,658,000. Officers 
1,547. The number 
of depositors increased about 25,000 during 
the last year, bringing total to 317,142. 


Los 


and employees number 


Four new officers were elected at the or- 
ganization meeting of the Citizens Trust & 
Savings Bank of Los Angeles: K. B. Wilson, 
vice-president; Frank H. Partridge, assistant 
eashier; B. A. Steen, assistant cashier, and 
Wm. A. McFarlane, assistant trust officer at 
Broadway Cffice. 
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ORGANIZATION OF PACIFIC MORTGAGE 
GUARANTY COMPANY 


The Pacific Mortgage Guaranty Company, 
with an authorized capital of $1,000,000, and 
owned by The First National Bank of Los 
Angeles, Merchants National Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, the California Bank and the 
Pacific-Southwest Trust & Savings Bank, was 
launched in Los Angeles recently for the 
purpose of selling to Eastern banks, insur- 
ance companies and other financial com- 
panies which are desirous of loaning money 
in California, either directly through first 
mortgages, or indirectly through the pur- 
chase of bonds and other securities, with a 
steady volume of conservatively made, in- 
sured mortgages. 

The Pacific Mortgage Guaranty Company, 
through its stockholders, which constitute 
some of the largest banking groups in Cali- 
fornia, will be in a position to satisfy the 
demands of Eastern institutions. The direc- 
tors will be: John E. Barber, president, First 
Securities Company and vice-president, The 
First National Bank of Los Angeles; Harry 
J. Bauer, president; C. R. Bell, vice-presi- 
dent, Merchants National Trust & Savings 
Bank; A. M. Chaffey, president, California 
Bank; A. E. Huntington, vice-president, Cali- 
fornia Bank; A. N. Kemp, vice-president, 
California Bank; Harry Lee Martin, vice- 
president; T. A. Morrissey, vice-president, 
Merchants National Trust & Savings Bank; 
Edward J. Nolan, president, Merchants Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Bank; Henry M. Rob- 
inson, president, The First National Bank 
of Los Angeles; and Charles F. Stern, presi- 
dent, Pacific-Southwest Trust & Savings 
Bank. 





FIRST NATIONAL-PACIFIC SOUTHWEST 
TRUST GROUP 


Few changes were made in executive per- 
sonnel at the annual meetings of the First 
National Bank and the allied Pacific-South- 
west Trust & Savings Bank of Los Angeles. 
President Henry M. Robinson of the First 
National reported combined resources of 
$324,016,986. for the associated First Na- 
tional Bank, Pacific-Southwest Trust and 
First Securities Company. At the Pacific- 
Southwest Trust an additional director was 
elected, namely, Brian K. Walch, president 
of the Dominguez Land Corporation. At the 
First Securities Company, John E. Barber, 
vice-president of the First National, was 
elected president. Mr. Barber came to Los 
Angeles in 1920 and before that was asso- 
ciated with Harris, Forbes & Company in 
New York. 


San Francisco 


Special Correspondence 


IMPORTANT MERGERS UNDER 
BANCITALY AUSPICES 


One of the most important bank mergers 
consummated in California and embracing 
Statewide branch facilities, is that of the 
Liberty Bank of America, with headquarters 
in San Francisco, with the Bank of America 
which has its main office in Los Angeles. 
This combination has been effected by the 
Gianinni interests which control the Bane- 
italy Corporation and the Bank of Italy with 
its numerous branch banks in California and 
including auxiliary banks in New York and 
elsewhere. The merger of the Liberty Bank 
and the Bank of America creates an organi- 
zation with resources of $200,000,000 and 
with 136 branches in the State of California. 

For months past numerous rumors have 
been current in San Francisco as to plans 
for combining the Liberty Bank and the Bank 
of America with the big Bank of Italy, and 
thus creating one great bank with resources 
of over $600,000,000. Owing to the opposi- 
tion of the former Bank Superintendent John 
Franklin Johnson the Bank of Italy interests 
during the past year have incorporated the 
banking institutions which were purchased 
for branches, into the Liberty Bank and 
Bank of America organizations. Whatever 
the plans may ultimately lead to it is taken 
for granted that for some time at least the 
new combination, known as the Liberty Bank 
of America will conduct operations side by 
side with the parent Bank of Italy. 

In connection with this latest merger the 
capital of the Liberty Bank of America has 
been increased to $50,000.000. Marshal Hale 
of San Francisco is chairman of the board 
and Orra E. Monnette, of Los Angeles is 
president. Affiliation with the Bank of Italy 
is maintained through the Americommer- 
cial Corporation, which is controlled by the 
Bank of Italy. Among the leading units 
which are incorporated into Liberty Bank 
of America are: Liberty Bank with 32 
branches, Commercial National Trust and 
Savings Bank of Los Angeles with 23 
branches, Bank of America with 22 branches 
and the newly acquired Southern Trust and 
Commerce Bank in San Diego with eight 
branches. 


C. Sumner James, executive vice-president 
of the Citizens Trust & Savings Bank and 
John Burbaw, vice-president of the Citizens 
National Bank of Los Angeles have been 
elected directors of the Citizens National. 
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HIS is a new book dealing en- 

tirely with the organization, 
operation and development of trust 
departments by banks and trust 
companies. It comprehends practi- 
cal and approved procedure and rep- 
resents a survey of methods and 
practice as approved by practical 
experience of numerous trust com- 
panies. Included in the book are 
forms and records employed in trust 
department work which have been 
selected with care. Special atten- 
tion is given to fee schedules, the 
safeguarding of securities and the 
handling of investments. 
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BANK OF ITALY EARNINGS 


the annual report of the 
Bank of Italy, President James A. Bacigalupi 
stated that earnings of the bank and the 
stockholders’ auxiliary corporation amounted 
to $6,760,000 for the year with resources 
reaching $460,000,000. Capital has been in- 
creased from $17,500,000 to $20,000,000, and 
by March 15th, will be increased to $25,000,- 
000 with surplus of $18,200,000. Plans for 
capital expansion of the Bancitaly Corpora- 
tion comprehend an increase of ca) ital from 
$50,000,000 to $100,000,000. More recent ad- 
vices indicate that stockholders of the Banc- 
italy Corporation, which controls the Bank 
of Italy, will be asked to authorize an in- 
crease of 1,000,000 shares in capital stock, 
representing about $100,000,000. 


In presenting 


CALIFORNIA BREVITIES 

Trust Officers Associa- 
recently elected the following officers: 
President, C. C. Auge of the Western Trust 
& Savings Bank; vice-president, C. Z. Walker 
of the Farmers & Merchants Trust Company ; 
secretary and treasurer, G. C. Lawry of the 
Bank of Italy. 


The 
tion 


Long Beach 


The American Trust Company, which rep- 
resents the recent consolidation of the Mer- 
eantile Trust Company and the American 
Bank of San Francisco, has total resources 
of $261,000,000 and covers Central California 
with 81 branch offices. 

Carrol G. Grunsky has been 
trust officer of the Stockton 
Loan Bank of Stockton, Cal. 

Claus Spreckels and F. R. Shainwald have 
been elected directors of the Wells Fargo 
Bank & Union Trust Company of San Fran- 
cisco, to fill vacancies on the board. 

J. W. Garthwait, trust officer, and H. J. 
Harding, assistant vice-president, have been 
elected vice-presidents of the Oakland Bank, 
of Oakland, Cal. 

R. B. Randolph has been appointed trust 
officer of the Anglo & London Paris National 
Bank of San Francisco. 


appointed 
Savings and 


Announcement is made of 
Washington and Burlington Branch of the 
Pacific-Southwest Trust & Savings Bank, 
with the Washington and Vermont Branch. 
Captain R. W. Chipman is manager of the 
consolidated branch. The Moneta Commer- 
cial Branch was recently merged with the 
Pacific-Southwest with Howard E. Hutton 
as manager. 


the merger of 
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Functions of executors, administra- savings banks in the leading: ’ 
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The management of estate funds. 
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court decisions of all states. 


trustees. List of investments legal in Con- 
Statutes of all the states relating to necticut, Massachusetts and New 
trust investments. York. 
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